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The second conference on Women's Liberation and Socialism was held on 22 and 23 
September 1973 at Conway Hall in London. It was decided at the conference that we, 
the Planning group, should publish the papers of the conference and the reports on 
the workshops. This collection includes all the papers on which that conference was 
based with the exception of contributions from Red Rag (see note on the Contents 
page) and all the workshop reports that were received, though unfortunately these do 

not cover all the workshops. 


We also felt, however, the need to discuss the conference and its organisation, and 
to wrote down some thoughts on its politics and significance. We have therefore 
included reports and discussions of the tasks which went into the organisation of 
the conference. We realised before the conference that some of the issues raised 
during the organisation period were of wider significance - in some cases for Women's 
Liberation and Socialism conferences. In others for the politics of Women's Liber¬ 
ation Movement conferences in general. We wrote a paper on this and attempted to 
discuss it at the Saturday night 'open session'. This paper, and some of our 
thoughts on the discussion of that evening are included here in an attempt to start 
a longer term debate on the possibilities, purpose and problems of conferences. We 
also felt it Important that the task reports be published not only to nelp in a 
'practical' way those who may be involved in planning similar conferences but also 
for those who may never be, so that they can 'see' conferences as a total process. 

It seems to us within the Women's Liberation Movement there is a dearth of records of 
people's experiences on actual projects and the problems they face. 


We probably felt that our most positive contribution to this longer-term development 
of conference politics lay in our attempts to develop new structures for workshops. 
Although problems remain, the effort to structure subject areas, not to rely too 
centrally on papers and to have discussion leaders who were 'well-prepared' seem to 
have been valuable initiatives. We also feel that it Is vital that papers should be 
circulated and read beforehand in the context of a broader political preparation. 


More particular to Women's Liberation and Socialism conferences was the problem of 
structuring the conference as a body. There seemed to be a demand for a structure 
without a real desire to discuss why a structure was necessary and what it could 
represent. The 'Saturday night paper' discusses some of the problems we felt to be 

central to this issue. 


In London we are now having regular one-day meetings to discuss papers which it has 
not been possible to tackle at larger conferences. We also hope to hold discussions 
around the work of various local women's liberation groups to strengthen regional 
links with women working on similar projects and to prepare ourselves politically 
foi* fntni'o conf nees . 




The Planning Group of the Conference. 
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AGENDA 

Saturday 


Sunday 


Conway Ha 11 , R e d L io n S qua re, London , W. C. 1.. 

‘ * .» 

September 22-23, 1973. Starting 10.00 a.m. 
REVISED AGENDA AND INFORMATION SHEET 


10.00 

- 

10.30 

Introduction, information 

10.30 

- 

1.00 

Workshops - History of W.L.M. 

1.00 

- 

2.30 

Lunch 

2.30 

- 

5.00 

Workshops - Campaigns and Demands 

5.00 

- 

6.30 

Supper 

6.30 

- 

8.00 

Open Session 

8.00 

- 

10.00 

Social - Women's Disco 

10.00 

- 

11.00 

(a cleaning-up extension has been obtainedt) 

10.00 


1.00 

Workshops - Autonomy of the Women's Movement 

1.00 

- 

2.30 

Lunch 

2.30 

- 

5.00 

General Meeting. End of Conference. 




POINTS OF INFORMATION 


ACCOMMODATION Those needing accommodation on Friday night ring Penny Wooley on 
arrival (01) 586-3432. Where possible accommodation will be provided in people*s 
homes, but bring sleeping bags. 

London women offering accommodation, please ring Penny: 586-3432. 

REGISTRATION Registration will begin at Conway Hall at 9.00 a.m., Saturday. Please 
come early to register as the building is complicated. Registration fee is £1.00 
per person, food not included. Those who have registered before hand - papers so 
far available are enclosed. 


THE WORKSHOPS We are trying a new approach in organising workshops. A gro\^> of 
London sisters have met and divided up each workshop session into six workshops on 
the basis of specific topics, and papers/notes received. They will prepare an intro¬ 
duction, questions verbal or written to provide the focus/starting point for each 
workshop. Thus we hope to deal with the wide spectrum of subject matter, to ensure 
specific questions and papers get the attention they deserve, and prevent a rigid 
exchange of a couple of points in one or two papers,, thus freeing those having written 
papers to participate in discussion and not dictate it. The details of the sub-head¬ 
ings of workshop groups will be published at the Conference. 


THE OPEN SESSION Saturday night. 

We, the planners of this Conference, feel that an informal open discussion by all 
participants on the aims and object of this Conference and the significance of Marxist 
women getting together, is a vital issue. This will provide a firmer base for the 
Sunday General Meeting, where conclusions of the Conference and proposals to it will 
be presented. The planning group will provide a short paper for the Saturday night 
discussion based on the political questions raised during the collective planning of 
this Conference. Themes emerging from the two previous workshops will provide his¬ 
torical and present "meat" to this discussion, 

GENERAL MEETING Sunday 2.30 - 5.00 

Summing up of the Conference based on the three workshops and the open session. 
Proposals to the Conference. The way forward. 

FOOD Saturday and Sunday lunch only will be provided. Light packet lunch, due to 
lack of kitchens and distribution space; cost 30p (approx). Meal tickets for 
Saturday obtainable at registration table. On Sunday meal tickets at door in the 
morning. Tea and coffee available in the Small Hall on Saturday and Sunday a.m.; 
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cost 2p. Supper: nearby cafes and puba have been warned' London people are urged 
to bring their own lunch if not eating out, and for those whose accommodation they 
are providing. Pood will be limited, especially on Sunday as few public places will 

be open. 

The creche will provide its own food, 

BOOKSTALLS Priority of available facilities to those 1. participating in the 
Conference, selling material on Women, and 2. groups participating, but with more 
general material. Please let us know what you need beforehand. Ring Rob (01) 

828-3735. 

• • 

CRECHE Urgent: are we having no children? (Please, we must know, to provide facil 
ities and food. Including ages of children.) Older children, five upwards, will be 
"shipped off" to the Children's Community Centre, Dartmouth Park Hill, N.19. Babies 
and toddlers' creche is in Conway Hall. Assemble with children by 9.00 a.m. at 
Conway Hall where transport is available. Ring Sally (01) 994-0551 or Diane (01) 

485-3609. 
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All the papers and notes mentioned are reprinted in this collection with the exception 
of the articles from Red Rag (see note on Contents page). 

History of the Women* s Liberation Movement 

1. Origins of the movement: a critical perspective. 

Papers/Notes Some notes on the history of the Movement 

Class and the Women's Movement 

A brief history of the Women's Liberation Workshop 

\ * % JtjGf- O ^ i:," j X 

2. History and critique of campaigns. 

The Four Demands, where do we go now 
Notes on the Night Cleaners 
The Four Demands 

Striking progress (Red Rag, No.5) 

The patter of tiny contradictions (Red Rag, No.5) 

* . * . ’ / * , . .4 

3. From consciousness-raising to study group. 

Class and the Women's Movement 

The Study Process: A Women's Political (Marxist) Group 

4. The political assumptions behind our methods of organisation, viz. Women 1 s 
National Co-ordinating Committee, Women's Liberation Workshop, Information 

Centres, Women's Centres. 

Class and the Women's Movement 

Some notes on history of the Movement 

A Brief History of the Women's Liberation Workshop 

Moving on - organisation: notes from the U.S. (Red Rag, No.5) 

R. Class and the Women's Movement: A discussion of opposing views on the evolution 
of the Women's Movement in relatio.n to the class struggle 

Cla s s and the Women's Movement 

Orientation of the Women's Liberation Movement: The two 

trends, bourgeois feminist and proletarian revolutionary 

6. Ad hoc: to be available for discussions sisters would like to set up. 

Campaign s and Demands 

1 Politics of campaigns and demands in general. 

•** • 

• • • -■ . ........ » . 

Papers/Notes A Sense of^Liberatlon 

Women and the Wage System 
Fertility: Economics and Ideology 

% * \ » 14 ’i 

V- *-./.• .► , - A „ r ; J 4 * V.. . %.»-•' V • V +■* * • • - * * 

2. Fertility: Economics and Ideology. 

Fertility: Economics and Ideology 

3. The Exploitation of Women as Housewives. 

Women and the Wage System 

The Women's Liberation Movement and the present crisis of 
British capitalism: a proposal for action 
The Perspective of Wages for Housework 
Wages for Housework: What it is based upon. 







• • • 
VX11 


4. Economics of Equal Pay. 

Papers/Notes Notes on Equal Psry? trios of Equal fay 

5. Women*s Centres, 


• * 

York Way Women’s Centre: Why we quit Maiden Lane 

6. Politics of Nursery Education. 

Play Group Politics (Red Rag, No.5) 

The patter of tiny contradictions (Red Rag, No.5) 
Thatcher’s Nurseries (Red Rag, No.4) 


7. Ad hoc 
Autonomy 


It was found that "autonomy" was far more difficult to divide up into distinct 
topics than the others. Thus, it should be particularly borne in mind in this 
session that all papers will be relevant at least as background in each workshop, 
though in some cases, one paper may be more heavily emphasised. 


Papers/Notes 


1. Sexual Politics and the Autonomy of the Women's Movement 

2. The Missing Link 

3. Autonomy of the Women's Movement (Hackney Women's Group) 
4-. The Autonomy of the Women's Movement (IMG) 

5. On Leaving IMG 

6 . Why there is a need for a separate but not autonomous 

Women's Movement 

7. Orientation of the Women's Liberation Movement: The two 

trends, bourgeois feminist, proletarian revolutionary 

*, ' i , ■ f 

8. Women and the Wage System 


Workshops 

1. The theoretical basis of organisational autonomy (emphasis paper 4) 

2. Sexual politics and the autonomy of the Women's Movement (emphasis paper 1) 

3. Women are oppressed along sex & class lines. How do we, in our organisation and 
tactics work with women in different economic classes? 


4. Are 'feminist concepts' necessarily "idealist & bourgeois"? 

«e> 1 

5. The theoretical and practical aspects of autonomy within a socio-historical 
perspective, and with reference to structural changes, outside and within the 
movement as determinants of p<5lsible theoretical and organisational orientations 
over time. 

6. The personal/sexual/collective politics of autonomy. Autonomy is a strategy; 
sexism is a materially based ideology and a practice. Thus, the strategy of 
autonomy derives from our notions of that ideology and practice. What then is 
sexism? 


7, Ad hoc 





FOR SATURDAY NIGHT OFBTT gKSSTON 


NEW QUESTIONS RAISED I N ORGANISING THIS CONFERENCE 

The first conference. Women's Liberation and Socialism I, was called by a political study 
group in Birmingham. It arose out of an ongoing discussion amongst that group. It was 
the first such conference and thus the relationship between those who called it and those 

who came was largely undefined. 

This London conference, on the other hand, came out of that specific meeting of women in 
the Women's Liberation Movement. What we inherited was a general perspective (e.g. dis¬ 
cussing theoretical issues but with reference to concrete areas, largely the practice of 
the Women's Liberation Movement thus far), a specific agenda (the three areas), the time 

(which has been changed) and the place. 

The open planning group which organised this conference came together only on that basis 
to organise the conference - and had no previous experience of collective work as a group 
nor in some cases any previous contact. Thus, we went through a whole political experience 
together, getting to know each other and evolving a style of work, at the same time as we 

were planning the conference. 

We were also faced with a different problem from the B'ham conference in relationship to 
the sisters who would come to this conference. Most of us felt, unconsciously perhaps, 
that we must each try to be representative both of the wishes (often contradictory) expressed 
at B'ham and of the different tendencies which might be represented at this conference. 

Each of us was trying to be "impartial", while in fact we were all more or less part of one 
or another tendency. We felt we ought to provide a space and structure wherein these 
diverse strands could at least meet. We felt we, as a group could not and some of us 
perhaps that we should not, work out a specific political orientation for the conference. 

(a more or less liberal tolei*ance). 

A real problem we faced in trying to be "representative" was that many of the wishes and 
assumptions of those coming to this conference remained unknown because they had not been 

discussed as such. 

At the beginning we tended to immerse ourselves in organisational tasks, without discussing 
the political basis for our activity. However, we came to realise slowly, and in the face 
of concrete problems and decisions, that the most seemingly simple 'decision' was based on 
certain political assumptions about the meaning and purpose of the conference, and that 
every decision and action was subject to different Interpretations. Amongst ourselves, these 
questions and assumptions had to be articulated, unless we were to be simply bureaucratic. 

We honestly felt that such issues were not specific to this group planning this particular 
conference, but are and will continue to be issues of which we must all be conscious, unless 
we are merely to have activities for the sake of having them. It was for this reason that 
we felt that this Saturday night meeting should discuss them. There are differences amongst 
the planning gi*oup on these questions, and we don't expect to have agreed answers. None¬ 
theless, we felt it was urgent for all of us here to air and to become conscious of the 
different ways we all have come to understand our activities. 

At different times, and in a slow uneven process, the following fundamental questions 
emerged as we confronted the problems of organising this conference: 

I. What do the Women's Liberation and Socialism Conferences signify in the History of 
the Women's Liberation Movement? 

II. Exactly whom should these conferences be for? 

III. What is their object? 

IV. The Politics of decision making. 

I. What do the Women's Liberation and Socialism Conferences Signify in the History 

of the Women's Liberation Movement ? 

Much of the discussion in today's workshops will be extremely relevant to this question. 

Some feedback from the workshops will perhaps be essential to stop us all becoming extremely 
speculative. 


Throughout the planning of this conference we became aware that we and many other sisters 

















were concerned to understand what this conference signifies in the history of the Women*s 
Liberation Movement (without exaggerating its importance of course). One aspect of this 
was: what does it signify - (a) to those of us here; (b) to the -movement* as a whole; 

(c) to those sisters in Women's Liberation who haven't come; (d) to sisters currently no 

in the movement; (e) to the 1 left 1 in general. 

The response amongst those who did attend the B'ham conference was largely one of enthus¬ 
iasm, which seemed to indicate that a real need was felt by Women's Liberation sisters 
'with a marxist orientation' to get together for theoretical discussion at the least. 


To many of us it seemed that the conference was congruent and understandable as a manifest¬ 
ation of the same process that has been reflected in the past few years in the growth of 
political study groups in the Women's Liberation Movement, and in the development of the 
Red Rag collective. In any case, there seem to be several relevant trends developing in 
the Women's Liberation Movement. There are connections (difficult to assess) between the 
moment of the conference and these developments and those within the political situation in 
Britain in general - of which all of us should be conscious. 


At the same time, there is a distinct difference between the theory and practice of women 
in the Women's Liberation Movement who have this "marxist orientation" (whether m left 
organisations or not) and that of women from left groups who have not had actual practice 
in the Women's Liberation Movement. What have been the effects on all of us here of our 
relationship to radical feminism and to the practice of small group consciousness raising? 


Many of us felt a real need to evaluate what the mere fact of announcing a conference would 
mean to sisters in Women's Liberation who would not attend. At the first London 

planning meeting, much discussion centred around the timing of the conference, particularly 
around the pros and cons of having it before or after the Bristol Conference. The rest of 
the movement" means nothing homogeneous. Within every tendency, such as radical feminism, 
etc., there are different trends. But amongst all groups, there could be suspicion as well 
as interest: some may view marxism as a monolith and think that all marxist women in WLM 
belong to one or another left organisation...a conference for the "men in drag". Some, 
because of their theoretical and practical position on principle do not participate. Others 
may be resentful; interested in finding out what "marxism" may have to say, they may feel 
(because of the way the conference has been formulated) that it is for those who already 

are ,! marxists - suspicion of elitism. 


What do these developments of which the conference may be part mean to sisters currently 
not in the movement? What do they mean in terms of our relationship to classes, groups of 
sisters whom we want to work with in our struggles? Do they make the movement more or less 

accessible or relevant? 


What does it signify to the left organisations and to the left in general? With regard to 
left organisations - we are affected - e.g. does it alter their strategy towards us. 

What does it mean in the development of "socialist forces in Britain? 

All these questions seemed to be present in the background of writing announcements for 
newsletters, making the announcement at Bristol, responding to requests from individuals, 
groups and Journals (Peace News, Institute of Workers Control, etc.). 

» 

We felt we were all individually coming to the point where we had to begin to define our 
politics, but positively, not merely as reaction. This does not mean that as a group we 
expected, or hoped for, this conference to define any coherent position, but rather that 
we should all work towards an understanding of the specificity of these politics. 

XI. Exactly whom should these conferences be for? 


Confronted with the formulation to be put in the newsletters, to be announced at Bristol, 
we were faced with examining exactly whom these conferences are for. We were at pains to 
keep the title the same as the B'ham conference. Women's Liberation and Socialism. But as 
many of you know, the elaboration for publicity changed several times - for marxists and/or 
socialists in the WLM, for feminist marxists, for marist women, for a discussion about 
the relationship between socialism and women 1 s liberation, etc. 

When we had to make the announcement at Bristol, some of the open planning group met with 






XI 


other sisters and sister&.jfro© Biham dlsous* ^ the direction of the 

conference. We finally evolved "for women in the WLM with a marxist orientation . 

Obviously it was a question of emphasis rather than a question of exclusion. On tne one ^ 
hand, those who would come, would do so only on the basis of a "subjective self-defini ion 
or interest, but at the same time we felt that the conference should come to terms with 
what was wanted as the object of the conference and whom it was and should be for. 

in planning group meetings and larger London meetings, questions around the following sets 
of distinctions seemed to be paramount. One crucial distinction was made between a confer¬ 
ence for rnarxists with a practice within WLM and a conference for individual women marxists. 
Should it be socialist or marxist? Another area of discussion was that while many felt the 
conference was primarily for productive discussion amongst marxist women in WLM, we should 
all be prepared to answer questions from non-Marxist sisters, without letting the conference 
become a "defense" of marxism: the distinction between a discussion abou t marxism and 
women's liberation and one within marxism and the women's liberation movement. 

Discussion also developed around distinctions between those we dubbed "voyeurs" and those 
who, wh i.le not currently in the movement, might find the conference useful in making con¬ 
tacts, etc. We recognise how difficult it often is to break into the movement - closed 
groups, etc, but also realise that this is not a major function of this conference since 
discussion was largely about the practice of WLM. At the same time, we were wary of marxist 
women who have always stood outside the movement throwing critical remarks our way with no 

intention of actually working within the WLM. 

These discussions came out of, and at the same time affected, questions such as the alloc- 
ation of bookstalls, the possibility of being absolutely swamped with vast numbers that could 
not possibly be accommodated (a fear that soon gave way to the fear that only a small number 
would cornel) and the format of the reglstration form. Originally, the registration forms 
were meant to have group/individual at the top, indicating the emphasis on actual practice 
in WLM but not implying an exclusion of individuals, but after a somewhat confusing dis¬ 
cussion, it remained group. 

These discussions were ongoing and inseparable from discussion about the object of the 
conference. 


III. What is their object ? 

In developing the structure of the conference and providing for open sessions and workshops, 
and in attempting to cope with the agenda, we were faced with the question of how exactly 
we understood the object of these conferences. We hope that these points can help the 
conference expand the discussion on this question. 

A. The following seemed to reflect the possible expected alternatives. That the conference 
**ey 1*0 s ei 1 1 o & • 

1. Merely a place for theoretical exchange and contact - nothing else could/should 
develop out of this. 

2. A route of discovery of the marxist theory of WL, the feminist marxism, or the marxist 
feminism. 

3. An embryonic tendency within the WLM that should take on an organisational form, have 
activities. 


B. Developing our practice 

Some of us saw the conference as another crucial moment to use to build upon our experiences 
in the WLM: drawing from what we learn in consciousness-raising, coming to terms both with 
how and why we have rejected the practice of male-dominated groups and with the recognition 
of the problems of structurelessness. We hope to be constantly building upon the positive 
aspects of these experiences in developing a practice of women's politics. 

This was very important in discussions about circulating papers beforehand, organising 
workshops,. the stx-ucture of the open sessions - the whole structure of the conference. 

How have you felt about these things?? 
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Obviously, these problems were also present in the practice of the open planning group. 

C. Are conferences the best form to achieve whatever object you want? 

Simply as a form, conferences represent a part of our political struggle against isolation. 
But are they the best/only form to achieve whatever we all see as our main object(s)? 

IV The Politics of Decision-Making 

A. Initial difficulties 

We were faced with given initial difficulties of being an amorphous group - 'London' - and 
of having limited established means of communication - WLM newsletter and the International 
newsletter - neither of which had the space for detailed reports and requests. 

In attempts at wider involvement of London sisters, efforts were also made early on to 
send short notes about meetings to London sisters of the B'ham list. As with the organis¬ 
ation of workshops, we continually wanted to involve as many women as possible In actual 
planning for the conference, but the steady group in fact reduced to some 15-20 women with 
a constant change-over of woj'jjn at larger meetings. Expansion and involvement in planning 
tended to rely on an informal network of contacts when simple notices in the WLW seemed not 
to work; some London WLW groups found they had over-extended themselves in their commitments 

to planning work. 

Perhaps this was due to in part the initial "bureaucrat!sation" of "tasks", which at the 
beginning tended to be one or two sisters doing each specific thing. But is there also a 
general reluctance to take part in planning and doing the mundane things that must be done? 

Even within the steady 20, there was always the difficulty in resolving the contradiction 
between the attempt to function as a collective (while we were actually trying to evolve 
into one) and some necessary division of labour, i.e, each of us found it difficult to keep 
hold of everything that was going on. At different times, communication amongst ourselves 
didn't work and no one did one thing because we all thought someone else was doing it; 
different structures emerged and faded. 

B. The general problem of 'representativeness' 

We tended to make an all-out effort only to have large meetings (but not enough) to discuss 
explicitly political questions, e.g. the purpose of the conference, structure of open 
sessions and workshops, etc. We had difficulty in assessing the 'representativeness' of 
discussions and the status of decisions. We found ourselves often re-making decisions. 

We found that the decision to exclude men from the conference at the initial London meeting 
was made easily and over-whelmingly, but with thoughtful discussion. On the other hand, 
feelings about decisions taken at B'ham varied. We did feel able to change the time after 
brief discussion of the politics and practicalities involved. At the same time, while 
many sisters felt there were problems with the agenda - both in terms of content and in 
the mere number of topics - we thought it would be undemocratic to change it, and even took 

pains to base the sub-headings on foggy memories of the discussion at B'ham. This, in spite 

• •> 

of the fact that the-agenda arose outf'of a rather ad hoc short discussion. 

It was always difficult to assess how wide a consultation would be needed before taking any 
decisions finally, and how exactly to do it. 

There were always problems of communication, especially with sisters outside London. It 
would have been ideal to send out reports but time and cost made this impossible. Perhaps 
we hoped for more of a response to the posted provisional agenda, schedule and pleas for 
papers than was possible. 

There were reasons why these problems arose and we thought it important for all of us here 
to discuss them. 

The open planning group has been through a lot of self-criticism on the way we worked and 
we all feel that we have learned an awful lot. We hope that raising these questions and 
problems can help in developing some productive criticism and ideas for the future. 
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PRACTICAL PLANNING REPORTS 

AGENDA 

•d’he three main topics on the agenda (History, Campaigns and Demands, and Autonomy) 
were decided on at Birmingham, and although the decision had been hurried and 
ad hoc , we felt bound to stick to it. In the end, the schedule was too crowded, 
and this became a major factor in deciding to concentrate in the immediate future 
on single-topic conferences. 

The Provisional Agenda" was mailed nationally, but all the comments on it came 
from meetings in London. In the end, the provisional form for the three major 
sessions became the final form, admittedly rather arbitrarily. Throughout dis¬ 
cussions of the agenda we were faced with problems of being Representative 1 of 
Birmingham and yet allowing further discussion - and in the latter case it was 
always difficult to decide when a decision had really become 1 final 1 . 

Because we felt It was important to use Saturday evening In preparation for the 
plenary decision-making session on Sunday, there was no time for report-back sess¬ 
ions. Although not entirely happy with this decision, most of us felt that 
report-backs in themselves do not give a sense of coherence to a conference nor 
necessarily prove very informative. We thought it better to include written 
reports published along with the papers. 

In general, it Is questionable how useful the sub-topics were. Certainly they did 
not form clear lines for the production of papers. On the other hand. It is 
impossible to say whether or not they were useful in for instance group political 
preparation. And they certainly did not limit the production of papers. 

The Saturday night open session did not actually deal with the questions we 
attempted to raise for discussion. This was at least partly due to the fact that 
sisters who had not been involved in the planning had not had to face them and were 
not therefore so concerned about them. It does seem that we should be more ready 
both to participate in dealing with such problems, to learn from the experiences 
of others and to communicate our own. Lastly, the general issue was raised of 
whether the planners should provide a more specific agenda for open sessions in 

general. 
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PAPERS 

• « 

* 

The first nationwide call for papers was mailed with the agenda, but produced no 
response# Due to lack of funds follow-up was necessarily limited and was mainly 
by exhortations at larger planning meetings,personal contacts, and letters to any 
sisters we heard might be writing papers# This system led to a bias towards 
London, and within London to a particular set of networks, something we were always 
conscious of and trying to avoid. The conviction that 1 outside London 1 papers 
would arrive on the day was a major factor in the provision of fopen 1 workshops. 

But in the event these workshops were not used for this, and most of the papers 
were written by sisters in the London region. 

t , ,. J , - • * i t ' ■ 

It was decided early on that only papers which fell under one of the three main 
headings should be discussed in workshops, though others could of course be circul¬ 
ated at the Conference. Care was taken to make this clear, and also to stress 
that the sub-headings were ‘indicative’ only. 

It was taken as a given, though questioned in discussion, for instance of the org¬ 
anisation of workshops, that the conference depended crucially on ,the production 
of papers. We therefore needed to know of papers well in advance, in order to 
organise workshops, and to circulate papers to all who registered in time. 

* • “ • . ' * • ! . • • ; - * ? * * • . • “ * v « 4 * 
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Even after the posting deadline for this circulation had been postponed as long as 
possible, we had less than a fifth of the eventual total number of registrations 
and only a quarter of the papers. The late posting date meant that the papers 
reached sisters who had registered less than a week before the Conference. The 
meeting to arrange the workshops could take place only one week before: by that 
time we knew of the existence of all but one of the papers that were to appear 
(though two never did appear and one was in extremely short supply). Thus the pre¬ 
paration that all had felt to be very important was less than adequate. 

r • w t . ‘ J ' “ * • * , t - '• • , f * * ♦ U . J • . • , v \ «*,',«* ** » 
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Apart from calling for new papers, we also proposed that sisters write structured 
notes for discussion, but this form was eventually little used. There were also 
suggestions that more use should be made of existing papers, both because many have 
not been collectively discussed, and also to lessen dependence on the appearance of 
fresh papers and thus, in organisational terms, to make political preparation 
easier. Again, only notes from the Women's Liberation Workshop were re-printed. 

DIFFERENT EXPECTATIONS EXIST REGARDING THE ROLE OF PAPERS IN WORKSHOP DISCUSSIONS, 
AND THE EXTENT TO WHICH CONFERENCES SHOULD BE BASED ON THE PRODUCTION AND DISCUSSION 
OF PAPERS. 
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WORKSHOPS 

We recognised early on the importance of evaluating our past experience with workshops, 
and attempting to build upon that. While ideas and plans developed unevenly, there 
was always opposition to any ideas of workshops as spontaneous 'happenings'. 

General principles 

1. Workshops were organised under each topic, on the basis of the important issues 
raised under each major heading and areas explored by the papers. A general subtopic, 
or question to be posed, was defined for each workshop. In most cases, one or more 
papers formed the basis for discussion, in others,there were no specific papers. 

2. At least two sisters were to take responsibility for each workshop - chairing and 
providing verbal or written introductions, sets of questions or a proposed structure 

for discussion. 

3. In general, if the authors of a paper were to be responsible for a workshop, this 
should be shared with someone not involved with the paper. It should not be assumed 
that authors should chair the workshops on their papers. 

Concrete Plans 

d. We called a meeting (advertised in the newsletter and informally through groups 
and contacts) a week before the conference. About 32 sisters came, and divided ap 
into the three topic areas, with a member of the planning group as co-ordinator, to 
divide the topic up into six specific workshops. Since, as explained above, this 
meeting could not be called earlier, it was quite difficult for all the sisters in 
each group to read the papers (most then available, at least in summary form) for the 
first time, discuss the topic area, and divide up the papers in the short time avail¬ 
able. Nevertheless, it was on the whole happily done. 

2. There was general agreement to leave one workshop open under each topic for late 
papers, especially for those from outside London, and for uncovered topics; in the 
event, these workshops were not used in this way. 

Problems 

A. Before the Conference 

1. Not all topics can be neatly divided up; in this case, we had problems with 
'Autonomy 1 . 

2. There are different experiences and understandings of "chairing"/taking respon¬ 
sibility for a small workshop. Our 'common practice' in the Women's Liberation 
Movement should not be taken as given, but should be worked on explicitly as 
part of the planning process. 

3. We should have been clea?fer about the relationship between the planning group 
and the larger number of sisters organising workshops. 

B. At the Conference 

1. On account of the difficulty of estimating numbers, and the lack of suitable 
and available meeting-places, Conway Hall was inadequate. Most workshops were 
overcrowded, and in some it was very difficult to carry on any discussion. 

2. There was one complaint that we had divided up into workshops at all. Some 
sisters felt there was too much structure, others too little. Some thought the 
programme confusing. But, despite specific requests at the open sessions it 
was difficult to get a sense of the general reaction. 
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3. The quality of the workshop discussions varied, and it was not easy to assess 
why. Size, access, nature of 'chairing', the topic itself- none seemed 
sufficient explanation. Occasionally, individual ’speech-making' not integral 
to the actual discussion became a problem. 

General Conclusions 

Looking back we now see some contradictions in our work: 

1. On the one hand, we did not want the papers to dictate the discussion but to 
be dealt with within a framework. On the other hand, papers are part of an 
overall process of production of ideas, and therefore should not simply be 
used as raising certain points that can be pursued in isolation. Points may 
be raised in a way divorced from their context; and thus the papeh as a whole, 
as the (unfinished) process of production of ideas, may never be dealt with. 

2. This made us wonder whether there is a fundamental contradiction between the 
kind of papers generally produced for conferences and the structure within 

which they are discussed. 

Is there a form in which papers as processes of production of ideas should be 
discussed? 

Is there a type of paper that may be more useful for a given workshop structure? 
Is there something "else" that should happen in workshops? 

What must be taken as 'given' in organising workshop discussion at conferences? 
What is the "space" provided in the workshop structure for? 

Are there different needs that require a variety of structures? 
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DUPLICATING 

Those of us who became involved in duplicating found out very quickly that it is 
essential for there to be at least one person who is experienced in duplicating. 

A set of written instruct!onswas no adequate substitute for someone wholly familiar 
with a particular machine, especially if we were to minimize wastage of materials 
and avoid possible damage to equipment. 

The planning group had made an early concrete decision to duplicate papers, already 
typed on skins, only from women whose prime commitment was to the Women 1 s Liberation 
Movement, and to ask for contributions towards the cost of materials. In fact, such 
contributions did not materialize, and the cost was borne by the conference. 

Few papers met the deadline set for receiving them, and the late ones comprised a 
considerable burden for those of us responsible for duplicating. Happily, however, 
we avoided individual drudgery by dealing with the work collectively, and this, in 
itself, contributed to a wider political experience that we all shared in the planning 

of the conference. 


THE SOCIAL 


In the absence of proper disco equipment,any record-player with a fairly powerful, 
amplifier, and a selection of records for both listening and dancing (including some 
greats like Janis Joplin and Aretha Franklin) should be sufficient for a good bop. 
However, we were lucky in that the sisters who inin the women-only discos at the Crown 
and Woolpack in Islington were prepared to bring their own equipment and records and 
take over. They might consider helping outside London - Contact Maria Walsh at the 
Crown and Woolpack, 39^ St. John St., London E.C.1. 

Drink: If drink is not allowed to be sold on the premises, bottles can be brought on 

an individual basis from the nearest pub, but remember to provide bottle-openers and 
cork-screws. This saves a lot of bother, but any profit goes to the pub. If student 
union bar facilities are being used, it's worth negotiating to see if you can get a 
cut of the profits. In other situations, if you have enough time (approx, one month’s 
notice should be enough), and the energy to sell on the premises, contact the local 
brewery for a barrel/barrels, and you should get a good discount. But, you need 
capital and there is always the risk of not covering costs in the end. 


FOOD 

The problems of providing food at Conway Hall were increased by the lack of a proper 
kitchen and a room in which to serve it. (All rooms were occupied with workshops.) 

The food had therefore to be prepared elsewhere, packaged and brought to the which 

created difficulties in transport and meant money had to be spent on packaging, xurther 
problems were created by the tack of enough people to work on the preparation and serv¬ 
ing of food. 

Tips for those producing food for a conference: 

1. Decide whether to have it or ask people to bring sandwiches and use local restaurants 

2. Space - ideally a large room to serve it and a catering kitchen e.g. a college 

canteen. 

3. People - women in the Women’s Movement often feel that they don't want to cook during 
a conference because cooking is a traditional female chore. This can be got over some 
what if enough women are involved and perhaps if men are asked to hel- too as they do 
for the creche. We suggest a collective of three is needed with perhaps 10 to do the 

various tasks. 

3. Numbers - it is important to be able to guage how many people will come (and 
usually fewer eat food than come). How easy this is depends on how early people 
register before the conference. It is better to be short than waste food. 


t 
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4. Menu - a vegetarian meaj pleases everyone. If cooking on premises we suggest a 
vegetable stew, but you will probably have to get hold of china plates and perhaps hire 
large cooking utensils (pots, urns, etc.). If you have to prepare food elsewhere you 
can have bread, cheeses, salad and fruit. 

5. Buying food - the yellow pages have the names of wholesalers. These vary in whether 
they deal only with retailers but with some it is possible to register for a one-off 
occasion. You need a phone, a car, storage space as most places don ! t deliver. 
Quantities: use a standard recipe and multiply. 

Fresh fruit and vegetables: these should be bought at the local wholesale market where 
the retailers themselves shop. If you go at 10a.m. the food will be cheaper still as 

they will be anxious to get rid of it. 

Keep receipts and make a note of what you spend. 

Space,Time and People are the main requirements and you need plenty. It is regrett¬ 
able that women at conferences don 1 t pitch in and help at the time. If they did those 
who organise the conference could also participate in it more. Otherwise they end up 
tired and disillusioned and feeling like a waitress as well providing a mediocre meal. 
With many people and the chance to prepare the food in advance and on the premises most 
of the problems we encountered would have been solved but you will always need plenty of 
discussion in the planning group about the whys, wherefores, and implications of what 
you are doing if it is to run smoothly and to produce a good meal. 


ACCOMMODATION 

We expected that while many sisters would be able to stay with friends we should also 
need plenty of other accommodation. However, people coming were very slow to register 
so that right up to the conference itself the two sisters responsible for this area 
had no idea how many women would need to be put up; and they could find only one church 
hall. With this, and offers of space from individuals and the Kingsgate and South 
London centres, we felt we could house some 250. In the event only aoout 6 requests 
were made. Still, it would be risky to assume that overnight accommodation does not 
have to be provided in London. 


PREMISES 

We have to bear in mind that although an autonomous movement we are operating in exist¬ 
ing society. Organisations trying to hire halls and rooms, in London anyway, have in 
fact a very limited choice, the alternatives being unsuitable/unavailable/ too expen¬ 
sive. 

Conway Hall, with all its disadvantages, was the only one open to us that combined 
many rooms with a fair-sized hall in a compact and central building. This at once 
brings upt the whole question of the role of conferences in our movement. They are 
not merely a social forum, but reflect our real need for communication as a basis for 
changing the structure that oppresses all of us. We must face the fact that we have to 
overcome obstacles just to be able to be together. But we should be aware of this in 
a positive way, developing our consciousness of the difficulties we face in a society 
geared to the needs of formal male-dominated prosperous organisations. We are going 
to have to fight for spaces fitting our needs and that we can create for ourselves. 




THE CRECHE 


The creche was open both days from 9 a * m « to 6p.m. and regrettably but unavoidably, did 
not cover the social. It was run by Men Against Sexism (who have published a report in 
their newsheet) and we are very grateful to them. Some 25-30 children were cared for, 
of ages ranging from 7 weeks to 8 years. The older ones were taken to Dartmouth Park 
Hill Children's Centre and the babies and toddlers remained at Conway Hall within 
reach of parents for meals and emergencies. 

We now see that despite the experience within the Women's Liberation Movement of the 
known political importance of creches this must constantly be rediscussed: not only in 
the general issues that arise in planning regarding assumptions and attitudes about 
'women's work' and 'shit vs. interesting' work, but also in the actual operation of the 
creche. The issue of whether play should just happen spontaneously or whether one 
should provide some active structure or programme is a major problem. Also, if as we 
did, you hand over the organisation and running of the creche to a group of men who 
are not involved in the other aspects of planning, you must determine how active you 
yourself will/should be in terms of support and advice. In this case, the work fell 
mostly on one sister in the planning group, and these things were not worked out 

collectively. 

Useful Tips : 

In sending out registration forms, make sure they include a question about ages, state 
clearly when the creche will close, whether it is in the same building as the conference 
whether food will be provided for older children, and, if in winter, ask for the 
children to have warm clothing for walks. 

The most successful facilities seem to be those familiar to children, like primary 
schools and play centres. The policy of separating older children was considered as a 
result of the success of the Bristolcreche and camping, and it did work well, but this 
requires adequate transport. 

We registered each child on a form, listing parents, all the things they brought, etc. 
Each had a nametag, 

Surprisingly, some parents do not bring supplies, thus one needs a stock of clean 
pants, disposable nappies, baby lotion, plastic pants, etc. 

You need lots of fruit and drink between meals. 

We found that it must be made clear to people bringing children that they must be prer 
pared to use the facilities provided. Some children's parents let them roam around the 
conference. This defeats the object of the creche and is confusing for those children 
who are expected to stay in it. 





MOTES ON T«K HISTORY OF THE MOVEMEW 


Origins 1968 , 62 , in peris, cl extremeP<*»i»* '« 
reactivated on a national level many 1971-2 witnessed new forms of working class 

decades - In Britain, notably Ireland and «““* *£* Period there have been nany 

struggle - in particular factory occ^atlons. Wimn . refu sal to accept 

ana a rerusai to acqulesoe wlthout " t0 

State decrees. 

Who are politics for ? 

a. a women’s movement. We have to be able 

We've devoted a lot of time and energy 0 u tlvlfcy m a mobilising and agitational 

to cake some assessment of how we can «*“*/”^* l , or eJtamp le, do we want women's 
direction, making a political analys s tended to be In the past, or should we begin 

demonstrations to be for ourselves, as they t political militants conduct 

to work out new methods of political H °“ 

a political practice at work and in our localities. 

Whatever happened to sexuality 

to crT»<"iiirt<; were directed against 'sexploitat- 

Amongst the first forms of actions taken by ’ ^ u , t t „o years there has been no 

ion in ^- r “ aln ?’ 7 0 “ ty th °is n S»d S 'and ;eaual politics seems to have turned back Into the 
public women's action of tnis ki » 
privatised arena it was before we started. 


How have we organised ou rselves? 


A, The most distinctive f«. of *• 

local group . We can really ofTm^ g"™*ure has shaped our conferences, 

first of such groups. The experie „i 8n arles The small local group marks an 

where we combine small group discussions with p ndujtrlal orientation. Its purposes 

emphasis on women in the home and tends to hav ny group5 concentrated on con- 

have become more varied as the movement has grw . 0 g y olleot ives, planning committees, 

sciousness raising and community action. “^11^xperlence. 

study groups, have incorporated aspects of the small group 

a. of s.z t o\xo discussions# 

Much of the original analysis of women's , 8 oppression was not simply the 

important conceptions emerged: sexl.-m - the vl reducible to the dominant mode of 

result of an Ideology (male chauvinism) an w relatively autonomous structure 

production (capitalism. Imperialism), but that there w dominant mode of production 

Of male domination, female oppression reproduced by and within^ ftl( clia uvlnlsm - 

The pivotal Institution of women's oppression struggling against male chauv- 

the everyday Ideological manifestation 0 ma e ' became an Important part of 

inism wherever it was found -at home. In the street.^at work.^^ ^ Ha3 seen as nec . 

feminist practice. Slsterhoo , e p .eif-consclous political aim. 

essary to create through common struggle, as a self-consci 

u: fv,o noHtics of the front, where you get 

B) Movement organisation has tended to vepvo uce ^ orga nlse a project (e.g. a 

together with a miniram political ^asis me . centre. Most of the organisational 

conference) to work on a campaign, produce an m o heterogeneity of the 

structure we have set up have had servicing function - thin vhi ^ Is dominated 

movement has been expressed. What this ‘“^ndlTdm Initiative, 

by spontaneity - political direction Is left up to indivi 

. .^-a. tendencies have emerged over the 

C) Tendencies . The growth of the movement has mean ^ n pre3SU re" politics, most obvious 

past few years. One example has been the emerg parliamentary aspects #f the 

around the Anti-Discrimination Bill, with its ec unlt ed around an analysis of women's 

suffragette struggle. The Power of Women Collective is united^^ ^ ^ concen . 

oppression and a campaign for wages for heusewor • ideology, and the political study 

trate on the production of a women's cul ^ ur ® ^ mle orthod0 xy. Tendencies are much 

groups try to liberate Marxism from the and often constlt ute a moment of reject 

more united than the minimal agreemen although they themselves may have 

ion of the dominant style of polities wi 

spoiitanei^t ideologies. 
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D) These three modes - small group, front, tendencies, are somewhat pragmatic methods 
political organisation, tut we do seem to combine in the women's movement a P^tio ® ' 

taneism with an obsessive concern with organisational detail - almost as if polltl p 
lems can be resolved by administrative decisions. 

Certainly the petty committee politics which was an aspect of the work of the W.N.C^C. ^ ^ 
longer such a problem in the movement, but I think that we shoul ry o c f 

in !ur politics that reproduces a structure which is then complained about. At this confer- 

ence, there will be women who find the movements structure one of our most *> s 

And yet even this conference has exactly that element of front politics about it, and the 

reliance on spontaneity in common with other conferences. 

* • * j , * •■'I. — 
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Women in Industry - ' 

* ‘ ntP ‘ to pi* ■ , a 

The strike by women at Ford's Dagenham, where a handfull of wo,en were able to halt car pro¬ 
duction, was certainly felt by women in the movement at the time to be extremely impo 
for our movement, and influenced the formulation of the demand for equal pay and job opp - 
tunity. But the task of linking the political women's movement to the industrial struggle 
remains. The most successful attempt at combination has been the Night Cleaners Campaign 
which organised around a kind of work which is linked to domestic labour, and which brought 
out the difficulties faced by non-unionlsed labour, which has often to take on a double 
struggle - against employers and against the trade union establishment. 


Concluding Note 

Obviously, notes like this can hardly touch upon the varied political experience we have had. 
But it's important to keep in mind during our discussion the changed political situation w 
aL now in. The capitalist class can only resolve Its problems at the political and economic 
expense of the oppressed and exploited. Increased political repression, the developme 
popular fascism, the forcing down of the standard of living, are all indications of the poss¬ 
ibility of a hard period of reaction. And the domination of reformism and economism within 
the left constitutes a serious obstacle to the development of revolutionary P^ctice. T ose 
experiences which do encapsulate new modes of political practice and which break with the old 
Zt be studied carefully by us. It would be a great historical mistake if we chose the road 
of reformism - taking the option of fighting to ameliorate everyday conditions with no 
political perspective. We should remember that it is the consciousness of oppress on an e 
determination to abolish that oppression which provides the basis of revolutionary consc ous- 


ness. 


Rosalind Delmar. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE WOM EN'S LIBERATION WORKSH OP 


„ iq 60 . Many of the women who were 

The Women's Liberation Workshop began oemerg _ vietnajn Solidarlt y Campaign in North 

active from the beginning were involved in P ~ okham i O'clock Club. It coincided 

London, and in South London got together throug England with such things as 

with the existing Women's Liberation and the Equal 

JuU etMitchell's anti-university course, the Ess 

Pay Movement. 

„ a r,Hanandpnt London-wide umbrella organisation which 

Until the Autumn of 1969, there was one, ind p ' snall groups started 

had no affiliation to a political party and f tended the large 

up separately, but at the same time, they were In contact with and 

London meetings as well as their own local ones. 

. +0 maiff a short film on women (Women, are you satis- 
During the first nine months we managed to make a underground, support the Equal 

fled with your life?), carry out a sticker campa g of London stores wlth street 

Pay rally in Trafalgar Square, demonstrate again 
Theatre, and against the Miss World Contest 19^9* 

w. Ki-t onifPd^tions We were also talking to each other and other 

These were some of our public manifeststio . , t0 g. row . More and more 

women about Women's Liberation - reading, learn ng, an ^ More sma ii groups 

women wrote to us at our exchanging address^ jlany wan ^ ^ ^ yonen could 

started. An open monthly meeting was in Seotember 1969, the 

meet and discuss Joint problems, activities and genera ® ' s K8re ln existence. 

Tufnell Park, PecUham Rye. Hotting Hill. Tee the groups. At 

They started Shrew, the monthly magazine, and de 
a general meeting in February 1970, the Manifesto was written. 

Also in February 1970, there was a Women's Liberation Co ^ e ^ C ® **echf ^by^en'. ^bout* 
There were papers, large meetings, small discuss on Llberat ion Workshop who helped 

600 women came from all over Britain, some rom. women. Women's Liberation Front, 

prepare the weekend, some from differed g ™ upS ‘ " the majority of the women did not 

and a growing number of groups outside London. » movement, 

yet belong to a group, but had come to find out more a ou 

One concretething which came out of the weekend was the Women's Na 
Committee (WNCC). This was an organisational attempt to co-or na e 
ional movement of many different women's groups of which the Wor s op 

After the Oxford Conference, more local groups as well as four in ^ e ^^ n S ^° U ^ t) ^ A deC i S ion 
the Workshop (History group. Sexuality group, Education group, an * ith the 

was taken to employ two people one day a week at Bamsbury Roa \j our first real 
growing interest and numbers of groups. In late June 1970 came tec . 

office behind Waterloo Station, which was more accessible than Barnsbury oa . ^ 

make monthly meetings better by having special business meetings an co 
leave the general meetings free for open discussion. 

During this time, women in small groups were getting involved in many local 
ing about Birth Control, organising play-space, running the office an pro uc * 

were also attempting to change ourselves and our relationships, to learn many new things, 
unlearn others, and attending our small group meetings and other large ones. 

At the end of August, the Waterloo office had to be vacated, and a member volunteered her 
flat as a temporary measure; this lasted until January 1971. Two members agreed to work one 
day a week. Together and with other members of the Workshop, they started the weekly 
letter. At the same time, the Office, Shrew and Finance Collectives were set up. 

The Workshop continued to grow, more groups were formed. We demonstrated against the Miss 
World Contest 1970. We marched together with the Night Cleaners on the ecem er Dubllc 

ion against the Industrial Relations Bill. On January 8, one of the groups organised a public 
meeting on the Bill, with particular reference to its effect on women. We again supported 

the TUC march against the Bill on February 21. 

We were involved in the planning of the Harch 6 Women- 3 liberation rally 

and worked on the four caapei®.-. Equal Pay, Abortion and Contraception on Demand, Equal Educ 
ation and Jot> Oppox^mlties, 24 Hour which were formulated by the many Women s 
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Liberation groups in the W.N.C.C. who planned the demonstration. 

v • • • <• ... . ... • • , 

Within six weeks of our march, the Workshop changed from 13 loosely organised groups to over 
40. By January of that year, we had moved the office to its present posi on • 

Little Newport St. W.C.2, where there is one full-time office wor er, e p y 
working party and individuals from the Workshop (this was written in 197 ). 

October 1971 - there are now fifty groups in the Workshop, including six specialist groups. 
An attempt is being made to connect all the small groups together in areas, possibly wit 
area cmoe or Infection centre, to ease the —1 cation an! organisation problem of 

such an expanding movement. 

* : : i ,;•>! I!..-';..’ 

in order to deal creatively and positively with this new growth, we must all individually 
take responsibility for what the Workshop is, how we want it to grow, w we wan 

r ■ /, ■ '*»•*' f * r r , 

Prom: An Introduction to the Women*s Liber ation Movement, 19 . 7 1 
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THE POUR DEMANDS 


in connection with the March 6 1971 Women's Liberation Demonstration, the Women's National 
Co-ordinating Committee put forward four demands: Free 24 Hour Nurseries; Equa ay ow. 
Equal Education and Job Opportunity; Free Contraception and Abortion on Demand. 


No comprehensive statement has been prepared on any of these demands. Further 
as well as discussion of how to achieve them is an important task for all Women s Liberation 
groups. These four demands, however, represent only a partial statement of wha we mean y 
liberation. The Women's Newspaper said: "The Four Demands point out how painful i 
survive - we want to look at how we want to live", and "If demands are the only public 
expressions of who we are and what we want, then we are depending on four wishes e ng 
granted and ourselves being left untouched". When we discuss the demands, we s ou eep 
these points in mind. Here we list the demands and comment briefly on them: 


Free 24 Hour Child Care 

Two thirds of British women aged 15-60 work. Many of these women are forced to leave their 
children in poor conditions. Other women who want to work don't because they are a ra 
their children will not be well looked after. Full-time housewives (unpaid workers) and 

their children need free play groups. 


But is It enough simply to make this demand? Shouldn't we also be making explicit and con¬ 
structive statements about the kind of care we want and about the quality o re a on 
between adults and children? We do not think of 24 Hour centres as an °^ 0U " hour3 . 
for our children nor for any children: nor do we mean that a chil wou e 
but that provision has to be made for emergencies and night workers. We do see them as 
small, local places where adults and children together In a community can begin to work cut 

their needs. 


Equal Pay Now 

The Equal Pay Law which comes into effect in 1975 does not meet our demand. Employers have 
several years to re-classify jobs so that it could in effect be impossible to do equal work. 
Under the Industrial Relations Act, most actions by women for equal pay are illegal. 


Equal pay for equal work is not a sufficient demand. Equal pay for equal work coul n a 
lack of recognition of our needs as women,e.g. maternity leave. 

In thinking about this demand, we should question the who1 b structure of how, why and for 
whom we work. 

Equal E ducat ion and Job Opportunity 


"Women's jobs" are usually supportive and secondary. We are tricked into being cleaners, 
waitresses, teachers, nurses, secretaries, shop assistants, etc. This will not change until 
girls are educated equally and with boys. Day release and higher education should be equally 
available to girls. We must also fight against employers discriminating against women in 

their hiring and promotion policies. 

We should be trying to define what we think is meaningful in terms of education and work, 
and not merely demanding equality. We don't want either education or work that is as unsat¬ 
isfying for women as it is for men. We must question too whether in fact it is possible o 
attain this demand without first changing the culturally defined relationship between men 

and women. 


Free Contraception and Abortion on Demand 

We should decide whether or not to have children and when we have them. This requires free 
and readily available birth control and free abortions for women who choose to have them. We 
want to see research on contraceptive methods for both women and men increased. This research 

should not be connected with big business. 

We also have to begin to define what control over our own bodies’really means. We don't 
want more and more pills and easier abortions if at the same time we don't begin to be able 
to make meaningful choice* and not Just end up with the freedom to get into a real mess. 














We must also be ready to defend the right of any woman to have a child when she wishes. 
There must be no forced or pressured sterilizations or abortions, and our system should 
humanely meet the needs of the people• 

A. f . w.. * K % . • . . . 5 

• • . A # , 

Information.for new groups 1971 
Women's Liberation Workshop. 
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I wanted to draw together a lot of notes, papers, bits of diaries I've kept s “°® o ^ h ^ n “° 1Ve 
ment in Women's Liberation, which related specifically to the our ^ t history 

this because it seemed a real way of indicating the uneven confusing contradictory his 

the demands have had in theory and practice in the Women's Movement I also hoped to b 
able to indicate the separation between the demands as they stood on paper as a brief 
introduction to what we were for and therefore against in our present Moiety ' ng 

what we were doing as a movement around the four demands. And what ( ®^ d ^ 

still) was often split into national campaigns or at least campaigns at a local or linked 

base. 

But when I looked at my notes and papers and bits and pieces, they were too fragmented and 
often too theoretical to be of use to this history section. What runs throug^ a^ ^ mosfc 

the need for clarification and connection. Crying out for it. a 

If in ve^v different ways as I learned more and actually understood more, was some 
ZVLVZ TZ Tmlnds y whlch would situate them and which would -ble women working 
on them to evaluate the work they were doing and the effects it might have on,i) the Sta 
whiclTwe fight against and yet live in; li) women - our constituency, ourselves and our 

reserves; iii) other groups fighting some of the same things. 

There are I’m sure millions of other things women would want ^ hav ®^° t hi n k they 

but these were the main areas of interest and questioning . n r.iy n ♦ . to use< 

still hold true today even though we have much more practical an ne ® re " and devel * p _ 

It is one thing to recognise and state the contradictions ^ e ^^ rt ^ n/contraception carapa ign 

ins in evsrvfching we do or tackle •* it is necessary Q-s . . 

to point out the contradiction of having to fight for abortion on demand and at the sam. t 

to fight for the right of a woman to have a child if she wants one 

sterilization and the right to be sterilised. But still one neea a theoretical 

pitfalls a way forward, a way to struggle for our revolution. Of course “117 But III I 
work is and will continue to be necessary in all levels of the women's n °“ 

feel a great longing for extremely creative serious and specific wr ng > 

demands! actlon^colunity work. I feel - without enough ^tificatlon .r pro f - ha we 
are at a watershed in the dialectical relationship with women outside tha /^^erience 
within?) My particular involvement is with -community" action and fro. 

here I would say that there is a tremendous welling up o approva t^se 

learn from and take part in militant action by growing numbers of women. Many of 
approving sentiments come from women for class based activity - be aroun » 

areas, private developers, prices, wage claims, strikes over cond 

sometimes health. These fights don-t necessarily develop connectio,« ^ 7 

even less develop any real critique of sexism. This is where we in the Movement 1^1,^ 

have to develop a militant class strategy which contains or wor.s ou c easiest' 

sexist strategy in practice. It isn«t enough, although god knows it feels - -siest 

to follow and /or join with, or initiate a purely class based strategy *** 

doesn*t attack sexism necessarily, to work prinmrily or only with women on c 

(mainly) activities if sexism remains vague and undefined. I may e wr0 ^f class issues 

again from limited experience, that sexism must be attacked at t e sa ™ e the same 

(of course I realise they are not neatly separate - often both are in e , lit 

issue) but in different ways and ^th very different tactics, an eve s 

It seems a most difficult task. If in the working class an anti-sexist a^reness is subsumed - 
for all sorts of reasons - economic, ideological, political, under an awakening class milit- 
ancyl what shouli Kavzizt wo B eu's lib.»tlcnl.t. dol Our B cve,e„t and =bruggl.s have rtcwn 
that leadership of any "traditional" sort would tend to postpone or distort or deflect 
women's self organisation around sexism. But also we have iearnu u a v 
answer - is indeed a flop and sell-out as an ideology. What the fuc am y * 

crudely that the working class movement needs leadership and needs to break away from leader¬ 
ship. Perhaps someone (lots of women) will know what I'm trying to get a an e p m 
I'll go on anyway and try to finish this off. 

The four demands (birth control and abortion, education, child care, equal pay and opportun 
ity) relate to the specificity of women's oppression. They are all connecte .e. one 
caLot be fully won without the others - indeed they are almost certainly/could not be 

totally in the way we want them, in a bourgeois society. 

AS much of a critlqu. of oapltailst society and a location of women's oppression as they 


s 

+ «*• -* 4 . % 

.4 t . ,.4 

have in themselves, I don't feel they, in themselves are enough of a direction for our ener¬ 
gies a t this point. And in relation to my opposition to wages for housework I think it 
necessary to have a women's liberation commitment in terms of struggles in the / ' 

housing, women's centres, prices, local health facilities, play areas etc They areal 

areas which women in their local areas are connected to and are a poss y “ J location 

to organise than for wages for housework. They also happen to be areas which are the 1ocati 

of a new and often blurred and subtle form of bourgeois intensification o con ro an 

over. The COMMUNITY is a big deal nowadays and because it transcends the tra ona ma e 

lefts' definitions of what is important in the class struggle it is open to bo our 

struggles - women/class struggles - and to those who either must be shown the error oe 

ways or be defined as enemies* I'm speaking here of the intensified con ro an mys 

by the often unwitting agents of the bourgeois state, the trendy and/or freaky and/or P 

out young and middle class people who rush into all sorts of "community ac v es w 

understanding of class antagonisms or the results of their activities, or e oppres 

women• 

This paper may be stating the obvious ...then show me or help me develop some answers...new 
answers! I thin* lots and lots of us are thinking along similar lines and in practice have 

come up with similar problems...let's look together for some answers. 

What about the connections and splits between the economlo and Ideological levels of struggle 

both class struggles and struggles around sexism. 

* * ■% . • 

* (Enemies if in practice they in fact support and extend bourgeois power and control) 


Sue Cowley 









THE TWO TRENDS: 


BOURGEOIS FEMINIST AND PROLETARI A N REVOLUTIONARY 

(Note: This paper Is stented ^Britain 

"radical" feminists, as we a Firestone and Juliet Mitchell, respectively. 

II mlght°agree ZZUZZZZu'™ by Juliet «tcheU in her survey 

» * -fc* i ' • ’ » . : X < ' * * ..*•>. ♦ • • k ..... 

in preparation. 

Positively, with the limitations of thls^kind of “h^dlscusslon at this conference 

Marxist-Leninist theory of Women s Liberation. , the application of their 

wi» arouse interest In the study of ^ sm havin/become a science. 

A „y serious examination of the views of 

Will unavoidably involve using relevant quotations fr . nuotins from the 

. troii q« to ourselves* Similarly, quoting irom 

own comments. This we owe to them as well as to oursexv 

Marxist texts is also indispensable.) 

■ ■ • * «... . . ■ . , ., • * »• . 1 * , • ’ r . 

Introduction 

"The class antagonism that in the general social movement rages between the capitalist and 
the working class, and which, with the ripening of conditions, grows sharper an 
pronounced, turns up likewise on the surface of the Woman's Movement; and It finds 

corresponding expression In the alms 

women constitute at least half of humanity -liberation of this^half ^ 

nniir fnf itself but obviously to the whole future of s c y. , 

only for itseii out odvi y T w^Mon Movement in the concrete correlation of world 
national significance of Women*s Liberation Move ±n their 

forces at the present time, it is important that we analyse the m 

orientation, i.e. their theoretical approach, and aims, toward the building 

movement for women's liberation. 

. ,, u^nvi at dialectical method of historical material- 

As Marxist women we can only adopt the Mar , - ^ ^ & study of any social movement 

ism to the conditions of women in the world to y, 
or trends dealing with their problems of oppression. 

T„ our vlew basically there are two main trends In the women's movement: bourgeois 

(feminist "radical" or otherwise) and proletarian - representing the two aspects of one 
(ieminist, raaica . pxnression in class struggle between 

of the major contradictions in society, which fin P won't 

c ix. • _ x. hi<?torv foi*ward. For lack of time, we won t 

the bourgeoisie and proletariat, impelling hi ry . . . like 

make any detailed examination of Jhe bourgeois refo^lst news rep^sented 

the American National Organisation of Women (NOrf). In y . reforms 

, fhomcpivp^ to winning some immediate rexorms 

utionary or radical pretences and confine t 

for equality within the present bourgeois social order. 

x. x- „x fonH ™ r>n a studv of so-called "radical feminism" as 

Instead we shall concentrate our attention on a st y proletarian or 

the major bourgeois trend (contrary to their claims), as opposed to the proletarian or 
ZZIZ trend. Such an analysis , or rather confrontation. Is necessary for our cwn 
understanding as well as In the Interest of the development of women's 
revolutionary change In society. Perhaps conscious of their own our 0 e ' 

"radical" feminists realise the inevitability of this confrontation. For example, Juliet 

Mitchell writes in her pamphlet Woman's Esta te, p.91* 

"Perhaps in the future,the biggest single theoretical battle will have to 

be between liberationists with a socialist analysis and feminists with a 
"radical feminist " analysis". 








in fact, the battle 1S on. It baa been ™ i« 

scientific theory of social change ® nd other bourgeois theorists in the last 

the last century. From the old femi latest variety in radical garb, all 

century and the beginning of the presen one, Marxist theory of development and 

have challenged and battled against the revolutionary 
social institutions. How do these new radicals see Marxism? 

Critics of Marxist Theory 

Juliet Mitchell (Wotan. s Estate , P.77) 

socialist debate" on the woman question ( pro em t dltional discussion of the subject 
decline is inherent "in the ^“"“^tTtu S The last century <by Ma. 

theoretically ." (Our emphasis throughout,^D^.) 1ncoroorate W<w scientific 

" Marxism has not been sufficiently deve ope r i ^ tly flnds S o important ). 

discoveries (e.g. those , of ^ud^w of wo j n will most li kely l ^ql ™ 

Finding a theory that explains the pp mr r ^ Marxists - rejecting 

^ - 1n dialecti c al ma teria lij." 

According to Juliet Mitchell there are currently *“ ”° Vement 

directed towards finding a specific theory o w0 '"®” se xist society; and those 

"Radical Feminists who are developing a new 

soc ialists who re c ognise the Inadequacy of past llcUl „q.ijcT fcr pr—HIT 

position^ but Who believe 1. H» o^s ety and 5 f demand for 

this analysis and for whom the class theory of f inence to women's 

revolution {based on this theory but giving unprecedented £ _-— 

oppression) is paramount", (p.75) 

In her view Shulamith Firestone's 'invigorating' book. The Dialectics of ^ 
fullest development of 'radical feminist' theory to date. 

Firestone states, "For Feminist revolution we sMl need 

sex war as cpmprehensive as the Marx-Engels ana y - a Xot from Marx and 

economic revolution... In creating such an analysis we * of women as an 

Engels: not their literal opinions about women - about *hl_con . overlaps 

op pressed class (sic ^Lthgx knew next _ J feojigt^lng. recogn s ng ^ her book> she adds; 

with economics - but rather their analytical method. p g advance over 

"put the doctrine of historical materialism, much as it was a brill 

previous historical analysis, was noQhe^omplete answer, as later events out 

7ZIZZ T m realitv. it was only a partial reality. 
For though Marx and Engels ground their theory 1 y» 

tivc . .. sH11 Qn untried third alternative: we can attempt to 

nroDoses: "But there is still an unvrieu wu-tm 

dcvclcu a materialist view m .terv cn sex itself. That socialism has never come near 
achieving this predicated goal is no^ only the T^lt of unfulfilled or misfired econom.c 
preconditions, but also because the Marxian anal ysis Itself was insufficient. It ,., A —s 
P Z T1 enouk to the osvehosex^r^ot^ f^kt.!«»•" (Dialectics o f jex, P.20) 

► *•»** -• «i .* • # ^ • r 

V ' " ‘ t ‘ # v ^ ‘ • > ' Jy ,• , * ’ . f 

And Juliet Mitchell sums up her own views: ' , 4 

"For it is against the Inadequacy of classical socialism,that both radical feminists 

and socialist women in the movement have alike reacted. It is against the backgrovmd of 
the far cruder practices of contemporary socialist groups that the women s Liberation 

Movement has been founded” (Woman 1 s Estate^ p.84) 

"I think then thatwe have to develop our f eminist consciousness to the .full, and at the 
same time transform it by beginning a scient ific so cialist analysis of our oppression 

_ i _ ^ «/•»■? A11CKIOC5 I 1 O I, ^ DP DU!Pa 


Phe two processes must go on simultaneously - feminist consciousness will , not natural ly 
level on into socialism , nor should it: the two are coextensive and must be worked on 
together. If we simply develop feminist consciousness (as radical feminists suggest) 
te will get, not political consciousness but the equivalent of national chauvinism among 
fhird World nations or economism among working class organisations; simply a self-directed 
jaze, that sees only the internal workings of one segment; only this segment's self- 
Lnterest. Political consciousness responds to all forms of oppression. 
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On the other hand. If our socialist theories' Ignore our femini s t consciousness the^ 
cannot understand the specific nature of our oppression as women ", (pp.93- 1 ^) 

"The trouble is that 'socialists' try to prevent feminists from having their feminist 
consciousness' by ASKING THEM TO SUBSCRIBE TO A WORKING CLASS IDEOLOGY - WHICH CAN EXI 
NO MORE THAN FEMINIST IDEOLOGY. All oppressed groups - workers, women, colonised - can 
have their oppressed consciousness, but the ideology they propagate must be either that 
that is dominant in the society that oppresses them (bourgeois ideology), or that that 
they have consciously espoused for the society that will overthrow this (socialist 
ideology). The oppressed consciousness of all groups contributes to the nature of this 
socialist ideology - if any oppressed awareness is missing from its formation that is 
its loss. Feminist consciousne is has been inadequately repr e sented in the formatlon ^of 
socialist Ideology, as the oppression of women, has, so far, bee n inadequately combatted 
in socialist revolutions 11 , (p.9 5) 

* ■ ■ • • - • . , . ;, ■ , r. « - -a. . 

Thus the'socialist' feminist, ,*uliet Mitchell, concludes that while Marx and Engels and 
other Marxists "stressed the i nportance of the problem (the woman question), D,L«), , bhsj [ 
did not solve It theoretically ." 

And the 'radical' feminist, SJiulamith Firestone, declares that "about the condition of women 
as an oppressed class (sic) t‘ ley knew next to nothing ." 

/# -r , , . i r . , ( A _ . . . 

Their common feminist outloolt repudiates the Marxist theory of class struggle for the 
solution of the problem of w wen's liberation, based upon historical materialism. 

• w • * 

As Lenin said, "Without a revolutionary theory there can be no revolutionary movement* 

So, in quest of THE theory of women 1 s liberation, both the * socialist* feminists and the 
1 radical 1 feminists conside r T viable 1 the Marxist methodology of historical materialism 
for their analysis. 

For a clear understanding *>f the feminist position, radical or socialist, vis a vis 
Marxist theory on the woman question, it is necessary to examine their criticism as well 
as their own feminist postulations regarding women*s liberation. We shall give the 
essentials of both, within* the space and time available for this paper. From this we 
shall endeavour to prove # ;hat both variations of feminism in fact repudiate the very 
fundamental principles of Marxism - historical materialism. 

Feminists 1 Criticism of Mfr.rxJsm 

*"** ■■■ ■ ■ I ■ H I M l . ■«! . — I 

» . g , 

•i ” * a 
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As pointed out earlier. In Juliet Mitchell's view Marx and Engels had no theory on the 
woman question. 

In her pamphlet. Woman'& Estate , she remarks: "What is striking in his (Marx's) later 
comments on the family is that the problem of women becomes submerged in the analysis of 
the family - women as ;|uch are not even mentioned! Marx then moves from generalised 
philosophical formulattons about women in the early writings to specific historical 
comments on the family in the later texts. There is a serious disjunction between the 
two. The common framework of both was his analysis of the economy, and of the evolution 
of property." 

Regarding Engels, she writes: "it was left to Engels to systematize these theses in The 
Origin of the Family,. Private Property and the State , after Marx's death... Basing much 
of his theory on Morgan's fascinating but inaccurate, anthropological inv estigations, 

Engels had many valuable insights". "Engels effectively reduces the problem of woman to 
her capacity to work.. He therefore gave her physiological weakness as a primary caus e 
of her oppression. He locates her exploitation at the point of transition from communal 
to private property. If inability to work is the cause of .her inferior status, ability 

to work will bring ?jier liberation ", (p.79) 

* • • 

** • 

"Engels thus finds a solution schematically appropriate to his analysis of the origin of 
feminine oppression. The position of women then, in the work of Mar x and Engels^—remaps 
disassociated from, or subsidiary to, a discussion of the family, w h ich in its turnjls 
subordinated as me*.»ely a precondition of private property . Their solutions retain this 
overly economist stress, or enter the realm of disloc ated speculation ". (p• 80 ) 
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As for Lenin she writes: "Lenin himself, although he made a number of specific suggestions, 
condition." (p. 80 ) 

"-r»" » 

condition is preao., .±uau^ underpins both her weakness 

the institutions of private property. Her biological status ^erpl 

as a producer in work relations and her importance as a posse 
relations." 

Shulamith Firestone's basic criticism of the Marxist theory of women's oppression and 

rsr.sr- 

reducing^very thing 6 to that, he is unable to^valuate it * 

acknowledged the sexual class (sic) system only where it overla p--- 

economic construct ". (Dialectic of Sex, p.14). 

•**m - ,* m 

The F eminist Concept of Women's Oppression and Liberati on 

m essence, the feminist theory as 

/TnUaf jut, -(-fiVipT 1 explains. X have used the term f 

(Juliet Mitchell explains, women's Liberation Movement, 

interchangeably and refer to the whole moveme ^ f-housh a maior one) of the 

Briefly, liberationists see the oppression of women as on <■> societies* radical 

many oppressions experienced by different people in pr ?“ S ‘’® * * )t . 

feminists contend it is the major and primary one in all societies.) 

"Women in the 1960 s found the attitude of oppressor within the minds of the oppressed . 
( Woman 1 s Estate , p.19)* 

"Broadly * speaking, the mid-sixties in the capitalist world.'were cha^ctarised bV ^ 
struggles of three related but distinct groups: Blacks, students (and high school c 
dr^t aid louth (the Hippies in all their variations, American Youth International 
Party - the Yippies - and draft resisters)." Women took part in these. 

"Here as with all the other radical movements in which the J. o^Blac^rights at 

women have found their inspiration and their desolation. The fig 

first seemed to transcend sexual discrimination; the students v,eie me ^ creativity 

the Hippy communes accorded women the newly glorious role of emotions 1 y 
...but discrimination runs deep, oppression is larger than . sum . 

radical offerings. The economic changes that thrust into revolutionary prominence the 
uLtld' voithful middle class, that provoked radical attacks on the deelcgic 1 
institutions, caused the rise of Women's Liberation Movement 0n«: it had arisen, 
like its predecessor Black Power, it saw that its tasks were greater than its orig . . 

that women's oppression manifests itself in economic and cultural depriva on, 
oppressed women are found in alPexploited minorities, in all social classes in^a 
radical movements. That on the issue of the p os i tion of women, friends are foe . . . . (p.?9) 

It 

"It is far too crude to claim in an unqualified way that the Women's Liberation Movement 
is middle-class, but this is always done. Its largest membership comes from the 
teducated' middle clasg aim it arose in a country, the U.S.A- (p.35P. 

"...students came, in the overwhelming majority, from (white) middle-class homes, and 
these were, largely, where they were returning. Any actual poverty they suffered was 
temporary. Their protest then did not come out of economic exploitation or oppression. 

It came out of a new definition of the latter. What is interesting is that both the 
students and the middle-class women of Women's Liberation have open to them many possib¬ 
ilities of all the available education and wealth. It is these they have rejected as 

'poor*, (p.25) 


















"vmaf is th» universal or general area which defines her oppression! .The family 
nsvcholoCT of femininity are clearly crucial here . However lnegalltarlan her 
It work (Ld It is Invariably so) It Is within hhe development of her 

and her Ideological and socio-e c onomic role as mother and housekeeper ■ — 

the oppression that Is hers alone . As t his defines her, so any movement for her n - 

atlon must analyse and change this position# 

"For radical feminists, as the oppression of women is the primary oppression . * n all ^" s 

leties, whatever their mode of produ c tion, a revolution here _is- e P r -—— 

all the other changes would follow", (p. 52 ) 

"Feminism...is by definition available to all women, whatever their class or previous 
political position: it is about bein g women". (P. 96 ). 

"Past socialist theory has failed to differentiate woman* s condition 
structures, which together form a complex - not a simple ” un y. 

rejecting the idea that woman's condition can be deduced derivative y rom ust be Veen as 

(Engels), or equated symbolically with society (early Marx). a er ' totality 

a specific structure, which is a unity of different elements... In a » 

each independent sector has its own autonomous reality thoug eac 
only ultimately, determined by the economic factor", (p.100) 

"The biological function of mat e rnity Is a universal , ^temporal fact, and as su c^^ 

...nwd h.e escape the categsrl.s of ^rxglllstorlcal “ 

to follow the so -called stability and omnlpr.senc.~f the family. If in very different 
to Z Lee this is accepted, women's social subordination - however emphasised as an 

honourable but different role - can be seen to follow inevitably -_—■ 

bio-historical fact . The causal chain then goes: maternity, fam y,_$-*— 

jiictlon and public "life, sexual inequ ality". (PP. 106-7) 

"...the liberation of women can only be achieved if all four structures in which they are 
integrated are transformed - Production, Reproduction, Sexuality and Socialisatxon . 

(p.120) 

"A revolutionary movement must base its analysis on the uneven development of each sr 
tLrind attain the weakest link In the combination. This may then become the point of 

departure for a general transformation 11 * (p#122) 

What is 'the weakest link' according to the feminist conception? Is It the family? 

"t„ the home the social fun ction and the p s ychic Identity of women as a group M-tt SaS;.. 
Class differences at work (which anyway never produce class-consciousness) are her, - 

era ted for status differences: 'wealthy', 'middling', 'poor'. This Is not to underestim¬ 
ate these. But the position of women as women takes precedence: oppressed whatever their 
particular circumstances. Hence the importance of feminist consciousness in any revolut- 

ion... Hence Woman's Liberation". (p.l82). 

- And, hence Feminisml ^ 

"Sex class is so deep as to be invisible." 

"...feminists are talking about changing a fundamental biological condition... That so 
profound a change cannot be easily fitted into traditional categories of thought, e.g. 

•political', is not because these categories do not apply but because they are not big 
enough: radical feminism bursts through them". ( Dialectic of , S ex, p.H). 

"The immediate assumption of the layman that the unequal division of the sexes is 
'natural' may be well-founded. We need not immediately look beyond^this. Un e economic 
class, sex class (sic) sprang directly from a biological reality... (ibid. p. ). 

"The biological family is an inherently unequal power distribution. The need for power 
leading to the development of classes arises from the psychosexual formation of eac 
individual according to this basic imbalance* 1 


































"And just as the end goal of socialist revolution was not only the elimination of the 
economic class privilege but of the economic class distinction itself, so the end goal of 
feminist revolution must be, unlike that of the first feminist movement, not just the 
elimination of male privilege but of the sex distinction itself: genital differences 
between human beings would no longer matter (culturally). (A reversion to an unob¬ 
structed pansexuality - Freud's'polymorphous perversity' - would probably supersede 
hetero/homo/bi-sexuality). The reproduction of the species by one sex for the benefit 
of both would be replaced by (at least the option of) artificial reproduction: children 
would be born to both sexes equally, independently of either... The tyranny of the bio¬ 
logical family would be broken", (ibid, p.19) 

"The biological family unit has always oppressed women and children, out now, for the 
first time in history, technology has created real preconditions for overthrowing these 
oppressive 'natural' conditions, along with their cultural reinforcements. 

Both Firestone and Mitchell 'evaluate highly' Freud's sexual theories in relation to women 
and the family. The 'radical' Firestone asserts that Freudianism and feminism are. made 
of the same material", though she considers his ideas poetic rather than scientific. 

The 'socialist' Mitchell asserts that 'to ignore Freud is like ignoring Marx' and con¬ 
siders his theories 'scientific'. But they both propose to 'extend' and 'develop' 

Marxism by crossing it with Freudianism. This artificial insemination produces defective 

offspring whether christened 'radical feminist' or 'socialist'. 

And it is nothing new. T.A. Jackson once commented, "Nobody laughs in Britain to hear 
of 'Marxists' who are also Christians, Theosophists, Spiritualists, or even Thomists 
men who continue to divide their allegiance between Karl Marx and the Blessed Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, even as others, with equal solemnity, seek to effect a synthesis between 
the philosophies of Marxism and of the Herr Doctor Sigmund Freud. 

This eclectic-opportunist trick of disrupting the living unity of Marxism into a rubbish 
heap of incompatible fragments has in Britain long ago attained high academic status. 
Postgate approvingly quoted Max Eastman (that great admirer of Trotsky) at the conclusion 

of his book Karl Marx . 

"...the nascent science of psychology can be taken hold of and used for revolutionary 
ends... To those who like to use the names of great men as symbols, we may say that the 
next great task of revolutionary philosophy is the reconciliation of _ Marx and . Fr e u a. 

An Analysis of Feminist Criticism of Marxism and thei r own Feminist Conce p t s 

• 

Since both the 'socialist' feminist, Juliet Mitchell and 'radical feminist' Shulamith 
Firestone swear allegiance to Dialectical and Historical Materialism, it is appropriate 
that we should have some definition of these concepts (within the limitations of this 
paper) and thus examine their pretentions, Engels said: "From a scientific standpoint 
all definitions are of little value, but no harm provided their inevitable deficiencies 

are not forgotten." 

By MATERIALISM we mean any world-conception or mode of thinking which treats thoughts, 
ideas, concepts, as 'mind pictures' - as the reflection in human consciousness of a 
real, material world, existing outside us whose existence is independent of our conscious- 

ness or will. 

By IDEALISM we mean any world- conception or way of thinking which treats thoughts, -deas, 
etc. as other than reflections of a material world - other than the consequence . o f, 
and reliable pictures of the world of materi al things# , - 

By MATTER we mean that which we apprehend by means of our senses, the substance of mat¬ 
erial things; anything and everything which, extended in space, offers in greater or 
less degree resistance to pressure and manifests movements perceptible by the senses. 

"Matter is a philosophic category which refers to the objective reality given to man^in 
his sensations - a reality which is copied, photographed, and reflected by our sensat¬ 
ions but which exists independently of them". (Lenin, Materialism). 
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"Matter is that which, actiiig upon our sense organs, produces sensation; matter is the 
objective reality, given to us in sensation". (Lenin, Materialism ) 

By KETAPHYSICS we mean any way of thinking which supposes that behind the "physical" 
qualities we perceive in material things - including our own bodies and brains and their 
workings - there is another "something" which is not "physical" (meaning not ’bodily , 
i # e. not "material"). The Greek word "Meta", meaning "beyond" gives the clue to the 
meaning of "metaphysics." 

By DIALECTIC we mean that which partakes of the nature of a "discussion in dialogue", 
in which the truth is reached by the clash of opposite opinions. Applied to Nature a 
"Dialectical" conception is one that views all Nature as in process of development in 
consequence of its inherent interactions or antagonisms . Applied to thought and reason¬ 
ing, Dialectical method treats all things and all concepts as products of a process, as 
each new thing brought into being by the inter-action of things different from Itself; 
as things therefore which, being in existence, at once become themselves foci of further 
action and reaction from which newer things and formations result. 

"To the metaphysician things and their mental reflexes, ideas, are isolated; are to be 
considered one after the other and apart from each other, are objects of investigation, 
fixed, rigid, given once and for all... Dialectics , on the other hand, comprehends things 
and their representations, ideas, in their essential connections , their concatenation, 
motion, origin, and ending". (Engels, Socialism ) 

riALECTICAL MATERIALISM is therefore that sort of Materialism (a) which has been freed 
from Metaphysical and Idealist suppositions; (b) which treats the world of Nature 
(including men and women) as in constant process of developing transformation; and (c) 
which therefore manages its thinking in a correspondingly developing way - proceeding 
to view all things from the contrasted aspects of their many-sidedness, their unity-in¬ 
diversity, and their developmental sequences, external and internal. 

Marxism draws its ideas from the actual struggle of the masses. The Marxian theory is 
worked out in close conjunction with the mass revolutionary movement. It is not based 
on ideas "invented or discovered by this or that would-be universal reformer" but 
"represents...merely.,.in general terms, actual relations springing from an existing 
class struggle, from a historical movement going on under our very eyes". ( Communist 
Manifesto ) 

Historical Materialism; "Economic Determinism? " 

r 

Juliet Mitchell rejects "the idea that woman's condition can be deduced derivatively from 
the economy (Engels), or equated symbolically with society (early Marx)." And Firestone 
says: "It would be a mistake to attempt to explain the oppression of women according to 
this strictly economic interpretation ." 

Let us rectify the distortions both indulge in while dealing with the Marxist theory of 
Historical Materialism and other Marxist concepts which they represent as "economic 
determinism". 

Similar academic approaches have been practiced by various "interpreters" of Marxism 
over a long period of time. Again, Raymond Postgate, the historian, provides a typical 
example in his book Karl Marx . "The materialist conception of history is sometimes 
referred to as 'economic determinism'. This phrase is less exact, but it is not unjust¬ 
ified. Marx continually insists that the developments which he anticipates, as well as 
he describes, are ineluctable results of economic forces." 

(Lest I should offend feminist sensibilities I would like to make it clear that, like 
other Marxists, I use the word MAN, as a generic term to denote the human species; as 
one may use the word APE in reference not only to the male of the species - D.L.) 

According to Dialectical Materialism, Practice, i.e. what men do, is the basis of all 
development in objective history and in man's subjectivity likewise. Not only man's 
sensations, but their very sense organs, the primary sources of all consciousness, are 

















generated in and by means of practice - by what men do. "in the beginning's the Dee 
(Goethe). To seek to interpret Marx so as to leave men's deeds out is as rational as 
it would be to isolate a bunghole in order to build a barrel round it. 

The vulgarisers of Marxism, when referring to economic forces, i.e. productive forces, 
forget that the human agents and human relations in production are Includ ed in the sum 
total of "productive" or economic forces. For instance Of all the instruments of pro 
duction, the greatest productive force is the revolutionary class itself . 

(Marx, Poverty of Philosophy ) 


It was due to such distortion that Engels had to point out as follows: 


I! 


According to the Materialist Conception of history the determining element is, ultimatel y 
production and reproduction in real life. More than this neither Marx nor I have ever 
asserted. If therefore someone twists this into the statement that the economic element 
is the only determining one, he transforms it into a meaningless, abstract, and absurd 
phrase. The economic situation is the basis , but the various elements of the super¬ 
structure - political forms of the class struggle and its consequences, constitutions 
established by the victorious class after a successful battle etc. - forms of law - and 
then even the reflexes of all these actual struggles In the brains of the combatants: 
political, legal and philosophical theories, religious ideas and their further development 
into systems of dogma - also exercise their influence upon the course of the historical 
struggles, and in many cases preponderate in determining their for m. 

"There is an interaction of all these elements, in which, amid all the endless .host of 
accidents (i.e. of things and events whose inner connection is so remote or so impossible 
to prove that we regard it as absent and negligible), the economic elements finally ass¬ 
erts itself as the necessary . 


"Were it otherwise the application of the theory to any period of history one chose would 
be easier than the solution of a simple equation of the first degree. 


" We make our own history ; but In the first place under very definite presuppositions and 
conditions. Among these the economic ones are finally decisive. 

"... History makes Itself in such a way that the final result always arises from conflicts 
between many Individual wills, of which each again has been made what it Is by a host 
of particular conditions of life. Thus there are innumerable intersecting forces, an 
infinite series of parallelograms of forces, which give rise to one resultant - tne 

historical event. 


"This again may itself be viewed as the product of power which, taken as a -whole, works 
unconsciously and without volition. For what each Individual wills is obstructed by 
everyone else, and what emerges is something no one willed. Thus past history proceeds 
in the manner of a natural process and is also essentially subject to the same laws of 

movement. 

* 
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"But from the fact that individvstl wills...do not attain what they want, but are merged 
into a collective mean, a common resultant, it must not be concluded that their value 
equals zero. On the contrary, each contributes to the resultant and is to this degree 
involved in it". (Engels to Bloch, September 21st, 1890). 

Chairman Mao wrote: 

"True, the productive forces, practice and the economic base generally play the principal 
and decisive role; whoever denies this is not a materialist. But it must also be ad¬ 
mitted that in certain conditions, such aspects as the relations of production, theory 
and the superstructure in turn manifest themselves in the principal and decisive role. 

The creation and advocacy of revolutionary theory plays the prin ipal and decisive role 
in those times of which Lenin said, 'Without revolutionary theory there can be no 
revolutionary movement'". (On Contradiction, Selected Works , Vol.i, P»336). 














"Disjunction” In Theory 


Further, Mitchell complains that to say nothing of writing any theory on the women 
question, in his works, "women as such are not even mentioned". According to her Marx's 
main crime seems to be that he ‘moves from generalised philosophical formulations about 
women in the early writings to specific historical comments on the family in the 
earlier texts." And Engels, like his senior collaborator in science, committed the 
crime also of not examining the woman question as such but in relation to the family 
"as a precondition of private property". 

Let us examine these Marxist 'crimes'. Before the discovery of Dialectical and Histor¬ 
ical Materialism the Materialists' interpretation was vulgarised, mechanical and non- 
dialectical. Their limitation lay, as Engels put it, in their "inability to comprehend 
the universe as a process, as matter undergoing uninterrupted historical development . 

That is why these metaphysical or idealist materialists tried to comprehend phenomena 
not in their inter-connect!on, interdependence and historical development, but in isol¬ 
ation as such (separated) phenomena. 

Mitchell, claiming to be an historical materialist wishes that Marx and Engels had over¬ 
thrown the world-historic science of Dialectical and Historical Materialism they founded 
and reverted back to mechanical vulgar materialism in dealing with the woman question. 

Does she ask that the oppression of women should be examined, as such, not how it actually 
arose in history as the society developed, in the primitive gentile society, in the 
family, and in relation to the fundamental condition of all social development - the 
development of productive forces, the development of the division of labour, property? 

If the crime committed by Marx and Engels was that they dealt with the woman question in 
the context of the family, is it not true both Mitchell and Firestone are doing the same, 
even though in a bourgeois, metaphysical way? Let us quote their position: 

"What is the universal or general area which defines her oppression? The j-.&miljr and the 
psychology of femininity are clearly crucial here' . 

And we must comment here: 

■phe f amily is a socio-economic structure or formation arisen and developing in history, 
and what is "psychology of femininity" if not the subjective reflection of her material 
condition of life in the family and general society? 

Of course the fundamental basis of Firestone* s thesis is the lf Biological _faml• 

Regarding this "atemporal" structure, it seems Juliet Mitchell shares views with her 

fellow feminist across the Atlantic. 

Before we discuss the Marxist view on woman and the family in relation to her liberation, 
perhaps it would be useful to make our comment on this M atemporal biological phenomenon: 
Juliet Mitchell writes: "reproduction is seen as an apparently constant atemporal 
(timeless) phenomenon - part of Wtology rather than history* In fact this (biology) 
is an illusion. What is true is that the *mode of reproduction* does not vary with the 
* mode of production*; it can remain effectively the same through a number of different 
modes of production. For it has been defined till now by its uncontrollable, natural 
character and to this extent has been an unmodified biological fact. As long as repro¬ 
duction remained a natural phenomenon, of course, women were effectively doomed to social 

exploitation." * , • , . . ^ , T 

Both Mitchell and Firestone find the biological status and function of women in repro¬ 
duction as the cause of women* s oppression, as manifested in the psychology of feminin¬ 
ity 11 . According to them, with the development of modem technology ("economics") - 
contraception and totally voluntary child-bearing will liberate the woman from the 
primeval root cause of hei* oppression - procreation. 

According to their own thesis it is the development of technology - i.e. economic pro- 








. ... h .„ h liberate women from their basic, fundamental oppression. Perhaps 

X wl'ld c e t cider what are the historical productive (including production 
^lons) forces which are bringing about such technological advances" 

It is true that up till now the reproduction « *^ 

the biology male and female . sexua^ ^ ^ ^ ltm through the mou th and 

nutrition ZZZtSJ the human digestive system and « is atemporal, ^ 
similar way the mode of reproduction is atemporal. These natural P 
fo til whoL animal and vegetable world according to their own ■».£«• * 

rstiiiiiiTeirtronf^ —• 

consciousness) into being? She writes. 

"The economic changes that thrust into revolutionary prominence the new 

ful middle class, that provoked radical attacks on the ideological institutions, caused 

the rise of the Women's Liberation Movement." 

The process whereby Mankind as a biological species came into * expl0 red by the 

mankind, s group combinations - their » aTcel^ble 

favourite argument with the supernaturalis * period of recorded history, 

modification of the human species in any e^entials in^the^pe ^ ^ ^ ^ 

there is therefore no "proof' of the evolution t y . of ^tuval transform- 

in consequence of the overwhelming mass of evidence as dlsc0 very of a few 

ation in other departments of biology than in consequence of the 
fossil remains classifiable as on the border-line between pa 

That at some point or another the tuition evince,. 

recently anthropological finds in Africa and offered anything more than 

But as to how it was made nobody except Marx ana t, _£ -. 

a conjecture. Here is how they tackle the problem: 

"We may distinguish human beings from animals by consciousness, by religion ^Anything 
you please. They themselves heain to distinguish themselves «» 

Ley begin to produce their own means of subsistence - a step necessitated by 

bodily organisation". (Marx-Engels, German Ideology ) 

an the greatest discoveries are marvellous in their simplicity - once they are di ^ 
“Ld. 2 rL and Engels this discovery was so eelf-evldent 

^\r r l r/toL fa ;rr " 

e" Le nom^HLerents of’Martrism have ever grasped this self-production . o ^n 
as its central, dynamic, pivotal point: 

"jnasmudd as human beings produce their own means of subsistence they indirectly 
produce own material life . The necessaries of life are above all food drink, 

shelter clothing and a few others. Hence the first historica ac_ s jo—--—• 

of the means for the satisfaction of these needs, and thereby the product on o maj... 
jiife i tself , yhis one histori cal fact,Is a _fT 4 *«iamenta_l determinant _of all. hl.stoflt 

(Marx-Engels, ibid .) 

q n lb is not the biological fact of male-female sex relations which determine the 
oppression or liberation of women, but in fact we shall show that despite the present mode 
of reproduction of species, it is the productive forces which determine the relations 

and position of man, woman and child. 




















Are Women a Class? 

--- m - - - i - Hu ~~ - , — - — — 
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Shulamith Firestone asserts n sex class is so deep as to be invisible* (a phantom of her 
imagination, D.L.). "Unlike economic class, sex class springsdirectly from a biolog¬ 
ical reality...about the condition of women as an oppressed class they (Marx and Engels) 

knew next to nothing. 

Quite arbitrarily and contrary to any scientific basis. Firestone asserts that since 
the "feminists are talking about changing a fundamental biological condition... That 
so profound a change cannot be easily fitted into traditional categories of thought, 
e.g. T political*"(and, we may add, the historically evolved, scientific concept of 
classes).because they are not big enough, radical feminism bursts through them* 

Such an unscientific reasoning does not need any comment. 

* ' , , 

But her fellow 'socialist 1 feminist can't be outdone. Juliet Mitchell asserts that the 
woman question is beyond classes or takes "precedence" over class. It is significant 
that she complains (about the suffragettes): "The most prominent of them never sub¬ 
merged their class interest in their own feminist struggle. Today, the conditions for 
doing precisely this are present." (Are they? D.L.) . . 

‘ * r. ; ‘ * ' >| ' [ I* » ^ • *• ' * » , v • ► f %, ,,<•••' , • • 9 fc . ( « J 

This is how she concludes her book Woman y s Estate : 

"in the home the social function and the psychic identity of women as a group is found. 

% • 

Class differences at work (which anyway never produce class-consciousness) are here 
obliterated for status differences: 'wealthy 1 , 'middling', 'poor'. This is not to 
underestimate these. But the position of women as women takes precedence: oppressed 
whatever their particular circumstances. Hence the importance of feminist consciousness 
in any revolution...Hence Woman's Liberation." 

Yet these people have the pretentions of being Historical Materialists. Let us examine 
the actual Historical Materialist position with regard to classes. 

In his Principles of Communism" Engels wrote, 

/ t s * - - • r. „ . r # * 4 . * r - 4-. • ^ ^ ^ ^ % / • v* • 

"The working classes have always, according to the different stages of development of 
society, lived in different circumstances and had different relations to the owning and 

ruling classes". 

t * '• * • • * 

Marx and Engels wrote in The Communist Manifesto ; 

V * 1 * * * it * * «' 1 • . ' '*»•.. V J 4 ✓ . i* ' • • # ' *r* '# 

"Modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from the ruins of feudal society has not 
done away with class antagonisms. It has but established new classes, new conditions of 
oppression, new forms of struggle in place of the old ones." 

They note that in each of these epochs there existed in all classes "subordinate grad¬ 
ations" a fact which plays a big part in the dialectic of class development. The 
following extract from Marx's "Eighteenth Brumaire" leaves no room for doubt as to the 
basic meaning of the term"class" ♦nd its relation to the prevailing mode of production 
on the one side, and the conventional social stratification on the other. Marx is speak¬ 
ing of the French peasant proprietors: 

"Throughout the country, they live in almost identical conditions, but enter very 
little into relationship with each other. Their mode of production, instead of bring¬ 
ing them mutually into contact, isolates them. This isolation moreover is intensified 
by the inadequacy of the means of communication in France (1852) and by the peasants 1 
own poverty. Their farms are so small that there is practically no room for division 
of labour, no chance for scientific agriculture. Among the peasantry therefore there 
is no possibility of manifoldness in development, no differentiation in talents, no 
wealth of social relationships. Each family is almost self-sufficing; producing as it 
does the greater part of its requirements from its own plot of land, and thus providing 
itself with the necessaries of life through an intercourse with Nature rather than by 
means of social interchange. Here is one small plot of land, with one peasant farmer 
and his family; there is another plot of land another peasant with a wife and children. 
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A score or two of these atoms make up a village; a few score villages make up a Depart¬ 
ment. In this way, by the simple addition of identical entities, the mass of the French 
nation is made up - much as a number of potatoes enclosed in a sack constitute a sack 

of potatoes. 

"In so far as millions of families live in production relations which distinguishes their 
mode of life, their Interests, and their culture from those of other classes, and set 
them more or less in opposition to other classes, these peasant families form a clasg. 

But in so far as they are united by ties of simple propinquity and so far as their 
identity of interests has as yet failed to find expression in a national association, in 
a community , they do not form a class. Thus it is that they are unable to assert their 
class interests in their own name, whether through parliament or a congress. They 
cannot represent themselves; they must be represented," 

From privileged bourgeois academics who display an abundant erudition of Marxist classics, 
one would expect a minimum of * intellectual 1 honesty in presenting these Marxist 
classics. 

Instead, Juliet Mitchell alleges, "Engels effectively reduces the problem of women to 
her capacity to work . He therefore gave her physiological weakness as a primary cause 
of her oppression... If inability to work is the cause of her inferior status, ability 
to work will bring her liberation". ( Woman 1 s Estate , p*79)* This is a strange accus¬ 
ation to throw at Engels, the co-founder of scientific socialism# Can the capacity to 
work of any individual be considered in the abstract, without reference to conereto 
historical conditions of social production? She knows very well that Marx and Engels had 
a deep understanding of woman 1 s capacity to work. They analysed the concrete conditions 
of social production at the stage of breakup of the gentile communal society, and the 
emergence of a class society, when woman*s Inevitable position in the domestic (family) 
economy created her slavery. Therefore they considered the historical necessity of 
women* s participation in social production as the first pre-condition of her emancipat¬ 
ion. Even Juliet Mitchell has quoted Engels; let the quotation speak for itself: 

"•••the emancipation of women and their equality with men are impossible and must remain 
so as long as women are excluded from socially productive work and restricted to house¬ 
work, which is private• The emancipation of women becomes possible only when women are 
enabled to take part in production on a large, social scale, and when domestic duties 
require their attention only to a minor degree." 

"The first premise for emancipation of women isthe reintroduction of the entire female 
sex into public industry...this.•.demands that the quality possessed by the individual 
family of being the economic unit of society be abolished". (Origin of the Family , 

Private Property and the State ). 

Do we have to-demonstrate any further that it is not the Inadequacy of Marxist theory, 
but the Inadequacy, rather bankruptcy, of the feminist Mitchell and Firestone in their 
understanding of Dialectical and Historical Materialism. 

<♦ 

Juliet Mitchell is in a quandary when she writes: 

"It ("feminism") is, by definition available to all women, whatever their class or 
previous political position; it is about being women. In itself it can produce no 
revolutionary ideology, any more than the consciousness of workers on its own can 
produce this." And she quotes, we presume, with approval, from Lenin: 


"Since there can be no talk of an independent ideology formulated by the working masses 
themselves in the process of their movement, the only choice is - either bourgeois or 
socialist ideology . There is no middle course (for mankind has not created a 'third 1 
ideology, and , moreover, in a society torn by class antagonisms there can never be a 
non-class or an above-class Ideology) . Hence, to belittle the socialist ideology ^n 
any way, to turn aside from It in the slightest degree means to strengthen bourgeois 
ideology". (V.I, Lenin, What is to be Done) 
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Then, she oompOalns, "The trouble Is that "socialists" try to prevent feminists from 
having their "feminist consciousness" by asking them to subsorifc>« to a working class 
* ideology' - which can exist no more than feminist ideology." 

* *' ■ • • ► • • * I. . i, . ' • J % 

Is it true that the great Socialist - Communist, rather, V. I • Lenin, was opposed to 
women being conscious of their own oppression and their specific demands? Let Lenin 

speak for himself: 

"That is why it is right for us to put forward demands favourable to women... Our demands 
are practical conclusions which we have drawn from the burning needs, the shameful 
humiliation of women, in bourgeois society, defenseless and without rights. We demon¬ 
strate thereby that we recognise these needs, and are sensible of the humiliation of 
the woman, the privileges of the man. That we hate, yes , hate everything, and will 
abolish everything which tortures and oppresses the woman worker, the housewife, the 
peasant woman, the wife of the petty trader, and in many cases the women of the possess¬ 
ing classes. The rights and social regulations which we demand for women from bour¬ 
geois society show that we understand the position and interests of women and will have 
consideration for them under the proletarian dictatorship. Not, of course, as the 
reformists do, lulling them to inaction and keeping them in leading strings...but as 
revolutionaries who call upon the women to work as equals in transforming the old 
economy and ideology." 

• * 4' ■* I f 

"Must I swear to you that the struggles for our demands for women must be bound up with 
the object of seizing power, of establishing the dictatorship of the proletariat? That 
is our Alpha and Omega at the present time. But the women of the working people will 
not feel irresistibly driven into sharing our struggles for the state power if we only 
and always put forward that one demand, though it were with the trumpets of Jericho. 

The women must be made conscious of the political connection between our demands and 
their own sufferings, needs and wishes. They must realise what the proletarian dictat¬ 
orship means for them: complete equality with man in law and practice, in the family, 
in the state, in society; an end to the power of the bourgeoisie". (Lenin, Conversation 

with Clara Zetkln , 1920) 

The trouble with Juliet Mitchell is that in her quest to create a new non-class ideology 
of feminism, she can*t see the wood for the trees - the interconnection of the histor¬ 
ical development of productive forces to the dictatorship of the proletariat as a pre¬ 
condition of classless society, where all kinds of exploitation, including women * 1 s, 
will come to an end. 

As Marx and Engels put it in The German Ideology : 

"The historical method which reigned in Germany, and especially the reason why, must be 
understood from Its connection with the Illusions of Ideologists in general, e.g. the 
illusion of jurists, politicians (of the practical statesmen amongst them too) from the 
dogmatic dreamings of these fellows, this Is explained perfectly easily from their 
practical position in life, their job, and the division of labour." 

The desperate attempt by the femflhists to create a non-proletarian, non-class theory 
and ideology for women*s liberation only explains their bourgeois mode of life and the 
division of labour. 

Conclusion 

Within the limitation of the time available, it is not possible to give even an outline 
of the Marxist-Leninist theory of Women*s Liberation. While dealing above with the 
feminist theory, by implication, the Marxist-Leninist viewpoint was also indicated. 

1 

It is very significant that but for a short reference to the position of women in China, 
the feminists have Ignored ‘the world historic struggle of the Chinese, Albanian, Viet¬ 
namese and Korean women, who have not only taken part In the struggle against imperial¬ 
ism, feudalism and other reactionaries, but have simultaneously achieved glorious feats 
on the road to their own liberation. In fact the biggest proletarian movement for 
women*s liberation In the world is advanoing forward in these very countries. 






It is true that total liberation of women as of all oppressed classes and people will 
only be possible in a classless society, which goal will take a whole historic epoch. 

Socialist society is still a class society under the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

With the betrayal of the revisionists of all the principles of Marxism-Leninism in the 
Soviet Union, the great land of Lenin, there has been a serious setback to the gains 
of the October Socialist revolution for the working class, including working women. n 
the bourgeois countries, in view of the similar betrayal by revisionist parties, the 
proletarian women’s revolutionary movement is still in its infancy. In view of s w 
shall present a comprehensive Marxist-Leninist theory on women’s liberation on another 

occasion.' 

"Long before Ite bourgeois historians had described the historical development of this 
class struggle and bourgeois economists the economic anatomy of the classes. What I 
that was new was to prove: 1) that the existenc e of classes is only bound up wi 
particular historical phases in the developme nt of production; 2) that the class struggle 
necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the proletariat ; 3) that this dictatorsh ip 
itself only constitutes the transition to the abolitio n of all classes and to a classless 

society (Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence ). 

"According to the materialistic conception, the determining factor in history is, in the 
last resort, the production and reproduction of immediate life. But this itself is of 
a twofold character. On the one hand, the production of the means of subsistence, of 
food, clothing and shelter and the tools requisite therefore- on the other, the product¬ 
ion of human beings themselves, the propagation of the species. The social institutions 
under which men of a definite historical epoch and of a definite country live are con¬ 
ditioned by both kinds of production: by the stage of development of labour, on the one 

hand, and of the family, on the other. The less the development of labour and the more 

limited its volume of production and, therefore, the wealth of society, the more pre 
ponderatingly does the social order APPEAR to be dominated by ties of sex. 

\ • t- . * * * * 

"However, within the structure of society based on ties of sex, the productivity of 
labour develops more and more; with it, private property and exchange, differences in 
wealth, the possibility of utilising the labour power of others, and thereby the basis 
of class antagonisms, new social elements, which strive in the course of generations to 
adapt the old structure of society to the new conditions, until finally, the incompatib 
ility of the two leads to a complete revolution. 

"The old society based on sex groups bursts asunder in the collision of the newly-devel¬ 

oped social classes, in its place a new society appears, constituted in a state, the 
lower units of which are no longer sex groups but territorial groups, a society in which 
the family system is entirely dominated by t he property system, and in which the class 
antagonisms and class struggles, which make up the content of all hitherto written 
history, now freely develop". ( Origin of the Family, Private Pro perty and , t he Stat e). 

And from ’Principles of Communism: Question No.21. "What influence will the communistic 
order of society have upon the family? Answer: It will make the relations between the 
sexes a purely private affair wffich concerns only the persons involved and calls for no 
interference by society. It is able to do this because it abolishes private property 
and educates children communally, and destroying thereby the two foundation stones of 
hitherto existing marriage - the dependence of the wife upon her husband and of the 
children upon the parents conditioned by private property. This is an answer to the 
outcry raised by moralising philistines against the communistic community of wives. 
Community of wives is a relationship belonging entirely to bourgeois society and exist¬ 
ing today in perfect form as prostitution." 

D. Langford 

Women’s Liberation Pront, 

58 Lisburne Road, N.W.3 

















NOTES ON CLASS AND THE WOMEN'S MOVEMENT 


INTRODUCTION: We are concerned in these notes with three areas - 
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1. The class nature of the Women’s Liberation Movement in Britain 

- the position of Women 1 s Liberation within the class structure is often raised but 
seldom adequately examined. 
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- class is often thought to be irrelevant to the experience of being a woman or that 
sexism is the fundamental division. 
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- as socialists we cannot ignore the issue, but we must investigate carefully to what 
extent our movement is a middle class movement in terms of recruitment, type of organ¬ 
isation, choice of areas on which to campaign, etc, 

- it is important to determine this in order to avoid the dangers of being simply 

reformists, egalitarians, etc. ; ' 

2. Structure and organisation of the Women*s Liberation Movement 
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- how far does our structure reflect our class position and background? 

- given our present organisation, are we capable of transforming Women 1 s Liberation into 
a mass movement? Or should we recognise our limitations and not think in terms of a 
mass movement? 

> 

3. Some proposals for Socialist Feminists 
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The relationship of class to structure has suggested that we need to find a new way of 
working together as Socialists in the Womens Liberation Movement. 

We would like the Conference to take these ideas seriously for possible future action - 
to take us forward and give us a developing sense of our movement. 

************ 

• . * * 4 

1. The class nature of the Women's Liberation Movement in Britain 

a) The class composition of the movement, from our observation, is predominantly middle class 
at the very least most of us have had an education beyond the age of 15. (Obviously although 
many women are middle class by background/ education/ occupation, they may have (i) rejected 
this for political reasons; (ii) may be in desperate financial dependence on men or the 
State.) We are not even sure that we are very representative of the middle class as a whole - 
is this true and if so in what ways? There are historical reasons for this phenomenon which 
have not been sufficiently examined. But in these notes we are concerned with the actuality 
of the present movement. 

b) If we are right about our class composition, do we underestimate the implications of this? 

' * ♦ . * ** r f •ill*, * ' <• * * * 

e.g. 

differences in range of choices open to middle class and working class women in 
determining their lives. Choice obviously has an economic base and accompanying 
psychological/ideological components, but the balance of these differs for women 
in different class situations. 

So the impact of Women's Liberation ideas will not be so at variance with a 
middle class women's experience as for a working class woman. 

For example, we should see the difficulties of making the demand that women should 
enter the labour market when the choice of what they can do is so very different 
between the classes. (An added complication might be that it has been found that 
working class women do often go out to work both for economic reasons and to 
escape the isolation and drudgery of housework.) 

c) We _do want to attack the ideology of 'womenhood' but in doing so are we in danger of 
isolating ourselves from the majority of women and how do we resolve this contradiction? 

And anyway do we really know enough about the response of working class women (all women) to 
Women's Liberation ideas? 

d) The same problem applies to the anti-male element in the movement's ideology; for many 
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middle class women there is a greater possibility of economic independence from men than can 
be realised by working class women, who are as a consequence often antagonistic to Women 1 s 
Liberation (for example, we know of a group of lower middle and working class women who 
meet in East London called "Women 1 s Action Group 11 who in interviews in the local paper 
deliberately dissociate themselves from Women 1 s Liberation, although involved in the same 

campaign as us,) 

e) Language that Marxists traditionally use is highly theoretical; this can make political 
action amongst women (and menl) on, say, rising prices problematic. Explaining the connect¬ 
ion between consumption and production (considered essential in a prices campaign which is 
properly political/revolutionary) comes up against this language barrier. Many women social¬ 
ists find internalising Marxist concepts difficult, let alone communicating them to other 
women. This is a problem of political language in general. 

f) Literature produced by the Movement often illustrates this problem and the additional 
difficulty that in any society the written language is that of the dominant class. This is 
hardly any literature for women outside the movement. 

g) As women we can talk easily to all other women and immediately communicate on areas of 
shared experience (this is one of our great strengths as compared with men) e,g. children, 
menstruation, relationships, etc. This has been part of Women 1 s Liberation campaigns but 
have we discussed its possibilities enough?. 

h) Does our fear of "professionalism" and "elitism" prevent us from using more effectively 
in the Movement the skills we have acquired through a middle class education (objective use 
of skills rather than subjective guilt about them)? 

} 

2. Structure and organisation of W omen 1 s Liberation 
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a) The movement has developed different ways of involving women in its activities but 
consciousness-raising is still considered basic to the way we work. Is consciousness-raloing 
itself, or the way we do it, essentially a middle class mode of action. 

b) There is a contradiction between our need to organise effectively and our lack of structure 
•coming from our dislike of heirarchieSj authorities and bureaucracies. 

c) We are good at raising responses, expectations for change, and making individual problems 
social ones, but we are in danger of leaving women 1 in the air 1 if we cannot translate this 
into political consciousness leading to political action. Maybe the structure needs to 
change? 

« 

d) There have always been a variety of ways in which people's consciousness has been changed, 
action being one of the most important; shouldn't our methods of organising take account of 
this more seriously? Lack of any formal structure makes it difficult to "join" the Women's 
Liberation movement? 

e) Does our particular structure and avoidance of a "class" problem reflect the influence 
of the American experience, different from our own and with a strong Populist tradition, 

3. Some proposals for feminist socialists 
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a) It is necessary to define the class composition of the women's movement, not in order to 
feel guilty about its predominant middle class recruitment, but in order to effectively work, 
not disperse our energies. 

b) It is important for revolutionaries to fight for all reforms but given our limited time, 
numbers and other commitments we ought to be able to determine priorities , say, for the next 
year, tver the wide range of women's activities - abortion, the family, women's centres, 
claimants, equal pay. Trade Union involvement, anti-sex discrimination bill, night cleaners, 
etc. Isn't there an area where Socialist Feminists could concentrate their action. 

c) If we could define an area and really work on it for a period, we would then be in a 
better position to say more coherently what our future tactics and strategies, theories and 
campaigns, should be. At the moment we never seem to sit down and analyse , self-critically, 
our successes and failures. (For example, what conclusions did the women involved in union- 
















I sing women, helping in the campaign, slogging away with limited support, recognising the 
long term defeatism, etc.?) 

d) Defining an area of work would obviously be determined by our present strengths and weak¬ 
nesses, but also by what we think the most important area of struggle is likely to be within 
the working class movement in the next year or so. Having decided that, women who were work¬ 
ing in groups with a bias to study and theory could direct their work to be of use to the 
women who were in action groups who in turn could feed back what information or ideas were 
coming up from their contacts with women, etc. 

e) If we could agree on a specific area of work, then the possibility of also working In 
alliance with women in straight left groups, trade unions, community action groups, would be 
part of our overall strategy. This would have the added benefit of enabling us to come to 
some conclusions about the notion and practice of autonomy - how far is it practical, real¬ 
istic desirable, long-term or of limited duration? 

f) Obviously this would involve a reorganisation of our existing methods of work to co-ordin¬ 
ate and bring us more frequently together. 


Arsenal Women 1 s Liberation Group 

(This was prepared collectively by the group but not every member agrees with every aspect 
of it.) 






THE STUDY PROCESS OF A WOMEN'S POLITICAL (MARXIST) GROUP 
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Background to the Paper 

The group started in March 1972 . All of us live in London and most of ..us already knew each 
other through the women’s movement. At first there were fifteen women but after a few months 
the group stabilised at nine. One of us had already been in a (mixed) study group for a 
year, and we based our reading on the list she brought. At the beginning we decided on- three 

basic points: 

1. That we t^ould commit ourselves to getting through the list before making any judgements 
about its value as a whole, 

2 . That we would stick to the "small group" structure - collective, no "chairwoman" or 

"leader". . 

% 
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3 . That we would read one text for each meeting, with all of us taking notes for ourselves, 
and with one person, on a rotating basis, undertaking to prepare a summary/presentation of . 
the text. Sometimes we took more than one meeting over texts we found particularly 
difficult. 

At first we met fortnightly; when we had gone through the list we met weekly for a few months 
to revise the texts. We have included the list we used at the end of this pamphlet; and 
also reorganised the same list in chronological order, in case other groups might want to 
approach it differently. We had long discussions on what kind of paper might,be most useful 
to other women either already in study groups or wanting to start one. We finally decided to 
present some of our individual responses to the study group experience, rather than write a 
collective theoretical paper at this stage. This is because we feel that the introduction 
to the process of study is as important as the theoretical work itself. 

**************** 

ONE '• ONE ONE 

We primarily came together out of necessity. We need to figure things out. We need, part¬ 
icularly because of our commitment and history in the women’s movement to do this understanding 
collectively - and beyond that we need to do it collectively because we are women, i.e. both 
the negative and positive aspects of being a woman mean that collective study and action is 

necessary for us. 

About two years ago there were quite a few women in the movement who were isolated and de¬ 
pressed on one or more levels of their involvement in Women’s Liberation* Local groups, 
although tremendous in their effects and love did not give enough direction politically, in 
themselves. Everything one discovered in consciousness-raising, in actions, and study, 

.pointed to change - but how? who by? in what form? what organisation? what tactics? strategy? 

Spontaneity, separatism, radical feminism, etc. all gave ideas and energy but seemed to 
sputter out as ways of understanding in order to work without burning out or fading into 
private' life. This we felt or at least we felt enough similar feelings to bring us together. 
And not surprisingly about a year^nd a half ago - after the first tentative joint efforts, 
women began to get together for political study and/or Marxist groups. It’s obvious that 
I’m speaking here of women primarily from the London Workshop and other unaligned groups. 

Also of women who had no particularly heavy history on the left or in theory. 

i : 
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The women's movement as we experience it now did not just happen to develop in the 1960s. 
Similarly within the women's movement the development among groups of women discovering to¬ 
gether that-they had a common need to study and find some direction - both in personal terms 
and in organisational ways - did not just happen by chance. An original resentment and 
suspicion of Marx et al because of their "answers" (fuck them) and their primary presenters - 
the parties, sects and elite individuals - mainly male - turned us off (fuck off). Emot¬ 
ionally we struggled'through and discovered vitally important things about ourselves and our 
society. And then we could approach Marx - out of necessity but/and at the' same time on our 
own ground, on our own feet and with our own brains. 

• • 
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Now - having gone through'one/two years of study groups - of growing awareness and under¬ 
standing of Marxist concepts and the possibility of using them in the women 1 s movement - now 

* 

having changed because how could we be the same? - it’s no use pretending our relation to the 







Women's Movement ..is ...the same . as it use d tp - be f What.jremaiiis_ is strong attachment, connection 


with the Women's Movement - that is the same as always. But I'm different - we're different. 
We've learned and accepted and worked on new and different things. We've done it collect¬ 
ively. 3o now we face/are in, the Women's Movement as a more or less identifiatle group 
of women with certain experiences and assumptions in common - although not a monolith - 
many differences and confusions still exist. 


This means different things - it means on one level we have a more integrated experience in 
the movement. I don't feel isolated any more. On the other hand I don't feel so much 
"part” of the Movement - I've set myself apart in a way. But we want to be part of the 
Women's Movement. Our theory - although it falters and changes, is ahead of our practice, 
both going out and into uncharted places - new women and new places and in relation to the 
Movement. 

One's relationship to the movement: it's hard. Yelling about Marx and Feminism isn't going 
to make anyone really listen...listen because they need to listen...unless they need to,.. 

At this point I think lots of women are feeling themselves "Marxist Feminist" women and 
really want Ideas and discussions around that. But what about our strategy and tactics in 
the Movement - the ideology is to learn from our own experiences but on the level of 
campaigns or action we can really only learn in a positive way from our collective historical 
experience or else we are forever starting out at square one - except that each square one 
is in a different place in the complex and shifting relations of society and in time. 

Back to the study group: and anyway, where does the study start and end? One thing obvious 
about Women 1 s Liberation Marxist study groups is that in my experience they are unlikely to 
become academic or- to be seen as just another aspect of one’s intellectual development - 
they can’t be that if the group is in the movement - because everything pulls towards the 
movement. Why one has come to a study group determines what direction the group will go in - 
our group didn’t all come from the Women’s Movement but that was the dominating force and 
the only one (I think) which could best serve the group. The study group, by the nature 
of what we were reading and grappling with brought us full swing back to the movement, Our 
work was enormous and hasn’t decreased yet. We tried seriously to understand the texts and 
to varying degrees this meant, more than we did, going over in detail the book we were doing, 
sometimes almost page by page. We had committed ourselves to going through the whole study 
list. We decided not to make momentous judgements, decisions or changes about the reading 
plan or Marxism until we were finished. 
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For some of us it was difficult to study; we hadn’t studied for ourselves before and/or we 
hadn’t developed reading skills. At first for myself I had to overcome the bourgeois 
training from school and general attitudes that Marx was dull, old, too serious and had 
nothing to do with modern times. Most of us in the group were engaged in the movement but 
we were all at different places.in regards to studying. We also tried-to relate the text 
to.what we were learning in the Women’s Movement. This was only difficult in that it was 
easy to forget the text and to get off into a very general talk about Women’s Liberation. 


Although we had made certain basic decisions about the group, we didn’t have frequent 
discussions about how the group was working. Again I assumed (operative word) that we were 
there to get at these books and that if anyone was displeased with the way that was working 
they would say it as one would voiq^ a complaint about the effectiveness of the study and 
discussion.. I assumed that because for myself the study group somehow was a different form 
from the consciousness-raising group and felt everyone else would feel that too. I think 
almost everyone did assume this but of course looking back now I realise that didn’t mean 
the same old problems of too much talking, too little talking, etc. wouldn’t get in the 
way of the group. Some women were pissed off that other women n dominated 11 , particularly 
that it was hard to get a word in edgewise at times. We had a long discussion on this - 
those who felt wronged burst out and those who had wronged listened and tried to accept or 
reject certain criticisms. It was painful and as a catharsis helped perhaps, but it 

didn’t continue and I feel has not ended. Because problems arose which were not resolved - 
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it was not enough to turn over the relations - there had to be some development out of the 
situation - it wasn’t all good or all bad on one "side” or the other. In fact there were 
no real sides. It raised issues but didn’t solve them. 

One thing I feel now is that I am much more aware of our possible differences in definition 
and application of Marxism. Like we’ve never been able to come to grips with the problems 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. We understand and describe and talk about Russia 
but we have been unable to understand it in terms of politics today. Which I suppose means 


as of yet we haven't got to the stage where we can make decisions about Marxism and Lenin¬ 
ism (their connections), about the part and the dictatorship, etc. 

Another area which I don't think we've come to terms with is to do with class and the class 
struggle. This may have a lot to do with the history of the class struggle as seen; through 
the various male-dominated left groups. Lastly the whole bloody thing about ideology - 
we've really tried to get to grips with this and although we know a lot more now than when 
we started, there's lots to do. Not only in the business of politics of the Women's Move¬ 
ment, of understanding our oppression, but even the immediate problem of how ideology 
conditions our study in the group, our comprehension of the Marxist concepts we have concen¬ 
trated on these past months. 

Again to recapitulate: the study group and our practice. Each meeting one woman agreed to 
try and present either a summary of the text and/or raise questions and problems related 
to the text which we should discuss. As much as possible this was rotated and many times it 
worked - everyone was serious about their turn. What sometimes happened but not too much, 
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was if someone was taking responsibility for a text, not enough care was taken by the rest 
of the group in their reading. I think what we ideally were striving towards was a collect¬ 
ive responsibility for having the most productive, deep discussion of the text and the 
questions it raised. 

Because our list was primarily a POLITICAL Marxist reading list and we were mostly in the 
Women's Movement, the discussion of Marxist concepts was in the second half of the meeting 
always related to Women's Liberation. My problem was an assumption that because we all 
accepted collective study that the group was a collective doing study, and one didn't worry 
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much about how individuals felt but how demanding the overall discussion had been - an over¬ 
emphasis on the group and not enough on'the individuals in it. 
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These notes jump around a lot. Questions, millions of ihem, haven 1 t even been mentioned. 

Like what is the relationship of the growing numbex° of women 1 s study groups to the women 1 s 

movement? How can as many women as want to, as begin to feel the inclination to, get into 
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study groups? Can we, who have been doing the stuff for a while help? Should we let groups 
T find it out themselves 1 ? Or could women 1 s groups (any groups) starting out cold on Marx 
do themselves and Marx a real disservice and end up turned off and with incomplete critic¬ 
isms and understanding of Marx? Can we do anything about that? 

TWO TWO TWO • 
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Before our political study group was formed, I had been in Women's Liberation for some time 

and.had been involved in various activities within the movement. In particular, being 
involved in the Night Cleaner's Campaign made me realise that Women's Liberation meant many 
things which could be called 'external' and not just personal 'internal' changes, which up 
to them it had meant to me - for me it meant a great deal of change in my life-style, my 
self-concept, presentation and relationships. But being involved in the campaign brought me 
into contact with things which not only could I not control, but which I basically did net 
understand - how unions work, what they are for, what we can expect/demand of them, etc., 
why the cleaners had to do this work: the economic and political framework in which all of 
this took place. 

And it is in precisely these two areas - economic and political - that I felt myself to be 
vaguely on the "left" but always in the most ill-defined way, it confronted me with my 
mystification which was in struggle and in conflict with my desire to have a better under¬ 
standing of these things. Once having decided to find.out, I did what would seem to be a 
very reasonable thing: I joined a Marxist political study group, which had a set programme 
of work, a teacher, and through this I would acquire the desired knowledge. But there I 
became unstuck. This just confronted me.with a whole set of contradictions.- And in partic¬ 
ular the contradiction between teacher/student and the whole notion of knowledge and its 
acquisition. Above I said it was "reasonable" of me to go to a group where I would be 
"taught" political and economic concepts, yes, very reasonable. I had been to school and 
had been taught various subjects, after school I wanted to learn more about one particular 
subject and therefore, again very reasonably, went to university and was taught again and 
again I learnt. That is how I had (more importantly) been taught to regard knowledge: as 
something that is a narrative process with the teacher as the Subject Narrator and the student 
as the Listening Object. And also thinking that the content itself is not affected by this 
process. 


But when I attended this political study group I realised that the content must assuredly 
be affected by this oppressive learning structure. There at the study group the teacher 
was a man (as had been my teachers in the sixth form and university - women teachers in 
only the lower grades) and although there were several women in the group it was the men 
who asked the majority of the questions and who had a far more critical attitude to the 
texts under scrutiny, although they had never read them before. This knowledge, this 
content and this structure were all oppressing me and it would be necessary to break 
through the structure especially for the knowledge itself- to be unoppressive. Remember, 
considering myself to be 1 vaguely f on the ’Lefb* I did know a lot of men (and some women) 
who used Marxist language and terms and who had all the correct books, all of which 
served to put me down and to mystify me even more. 

And out of all this experience, the women*s political study group grew - and it was a 
major breakthrough for me to be able to start reading certain texts without inhibition, 
and with people I trusted. We took a very long time discussing ’structure* and also which 
lists of texts to use, and how best to use them. It was the uninitiated struggling to 
initiate themselves without the necessary initiator in terms of all my previous education¬ 
al experience. There was no-one there to ’fill* us with the knowledge, to ’deposit* it in 
us (the banking concept of education). 

This meant that the first few weeks if not months we were all extremely tentative in our 
reading of the texts we had selected - a list one of us had which we agreed to use more 
or less arbitrarily, but once chosen, we all agreed to work through it in its entirety. 

We were all still very hung up on someone else giving us the definitions and meanings of 
things which were new to us instead of working them out for ourselves. The structure we 
decided upon for our meetings was that one person should volunteer to prepare the text in 
order to present it to the others, but that each person would also read and prepare it 
themselves. Generally one text was tackled each meeting (at first we met fortnightly) but 
in some cases we agreed to spend two sessions on one particular text e.g. the German 
Ideology. This, in a way, we were still in fact depending on the teacher-pupil structure 
since we heavily relied upon.the person preparing the text to*explain* it to us in their 
presentation. Sometimes we kept very closely to the text, sometimes we were \evy much on 
a precis level, and sometimes we went very far away from the text In the discussions. 

But there was a feeling that we ’had to get the n right T points from the text* which I felt 
impeded us and inhibited us from a very good critical attitude towards the texts we were 

reading. 

One problem that has only recently arisen, and I think could only arise at this stage 
(after meeting for one and a half years) is how we are all developing politically within the 
group. It could only arise now because earlier we were all very unsure ol oursel/es, of 
the language and of the concepts. Now that we feel somewhat stronger and more confident 
in all these areas, certain problems can arise and the most important one is what we think 
is happening in the group now that we are no longer, grappling word by word with one specif¬ 
ic text. We have moved on in helping one another in understanding what we think Is meant 

by the words on a page to discussing and arguing about the Ideas behind them. And how we 
are handling this situation is the crucial political development stage that we as a group 
are in now. Is it just the generally more verbal members of the group who will participate 
fully in such discussions, thus expanding and clarifying their ideas, perhaps at the 
expense of the political development of the less verbal members who find it more of a 
struggle to verbalise and make the necessary intervention (or interruption)? How can we 
organise ourselves politically withffh the group so that we can all develop politically and 

not just split in two? That is our current political task - along with deciding where to 

move on to as a study group now that we have completed our initial reading list. 
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My involvement with politics began with my involvement in the Women's Movement. I joined 

one of the first consciousness-raising groups which started in London in 19 & 9 > anci stayed, 
in the group for about two years. For the first year the experience was turbulent, exciting, 
discovering, communicating, beginning to understand and link together all sorts of feelings 
and ideas that had previously appeared to be private difficulties, and insoluble. It was 
the beginning of discovering myself to be a person separate from my family, with thoughts 
and feelings of my own. It is difficult to know how to emphasise enough the importance of 
that experience, and the beginning of collective involvement with other women. 
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However, after two years of meeting I began to feel dissatisfied. It seemed to be necessary 
once one had said 'it's not the individual, it's society 1 , to understand what was meant by 


"society", and how to go about locating what needed to be changed, and working out how to 
change it together. My feeling of restlessness was shared by other women whose main polit¬ 
ical ‘activity was concentrated at this stage on the small group. The groups were vital 
and supportive', and raised many questions, but there-seemed no way to. translate . the groups... 
into collective movement towards change - though one of the most important effects for all 
of us was the fact that each of us tried to face and change certain things in our lives and 

our relationships. 


For me the movement towards a political (Marxist) study group was not an intellectual decis¬ 
ion alone (not just wanting to "understand" better) but a political decision that was 
influenced by my knowing other women in the movement who were active in other areas - women's 
centres, squatting, unions - and who also were discussing the importance of making long-term 
connections between their activities and the movement as a whole. We have never at any point 
seen the study group as an alternative kind of activity, but as a necessary complement to 
other things we were doing. I find it interesting in retrospect that I felt able (if nervous) 
about joining a Marxist group- one of my strongest memories of the early days of the move¬ 
ment was a feeling of intimidation and hostility (inferiority?) towards women who had^had 
histories on the.left and who used terms which I couldn't understand - "capitalism , revolut¬ 
ion', "reformism", "theory". Having now peered over the fence I am sometimes uncomfortably 
aware that I now use those same terms (with more idea of their meaning) and may be inadvert¬ 
ently prompting the same responses in other women; the hostility that exists towards Marxism 
and towards women in the movement who are Marxists is a difficult thing to dispel. 


In terms of my political experience in the movement, there is a direct link between the two 
kinds of group: consciousness-xaising and study. Both groups have many of the same problems, 
and the study group raises a'whole lot of others. I think there are two areas of difficulty 

in the study group: " 
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1. The question of group discipline, when we're involved in a specific project such as coll¬ 
ective study and discussion. 

. .V . 1 

2. Group dynamics - the internal things that may crop up, both personal and inter-personal 
(not all of which in our case have been talked through or resolved.) 

in the consciousness raising group there is no direct outside pressure. Each group decides 
for itself what it will talk about and how; the atmosphere is basically a supportive one, 
even one hopes, when there are problems in the group. The process of linking both personal 
discussion o< one's own experience and general analysis is in order to discover with other 
women the common roots of an oppression which we have been taught to think is our personal 
problem. And from the other angle it is an attempt to understand the way in which political y 
analysed questions relate to the way we see ourselves, our relationships and our lives. It 
is certainly true that many of these discussions have been influenced by -the fact that both 
in the U.S. and here an important part of the impetus for the women's movement came from 
women who had been active (if subordinate) on the left. ; 


The defensive closeness of the small group is less necessary at a certain point of political 
consciousness (though support is always necessary). The way the group works if it becomes 
a study group (or if a group of women start a study group) is different. It is no longer 
dependent on a process of internal dynamics. It is a process of intellectual and political 
self-discovery and group discovery*? Some discipline is necessary, though not rigidity and 
insensitivity. But it takes a lot of effort to continue the process of reading and discussion 
the process of learning from and with each other, because we want to, not because we-are 
forced to, places demands on all of us. We haJe found it hard to keep discussions from ramb¬ 
ling,' and haven't always been sure on the best way to discuss a text. We have also had to 
dear with the problems of making intellectual demands on ourselves and each other. 


I think it is important to try and be as careful as possible in reading the texts,-even if 
it means taking longer over each one. Sometimes this is a mechanical procedure - going 
through, taking notes, trying to pull together the main ideas and arguments. I think this 
is particularly important if we are to learn how to use what we have been reading. I thin 
we've all used our reading in differlnt frays outside the group. For me it has meant the 
beginning of a confidence that I can, that we all can, use our minds, do theoretical work, 
in order to understand the theoretical connections and/or contradictions in the women's 
movement, and begin to be able to work towards an analysis of the basis of the oppression 

of women. 


In most meetings we spent some time relating things in the texts to the women's movement. 

In some instances this was illuminating (e.g. The Critique of the Gotha Programme, Lenin's 

* _ . 

Left-Wing Communism, and Infantile Disorder ), but I think it also had pitfalls. You can't 
just read Marx, etc., for what they say about the 'woman question', or apply historical 
analyses wholesale to the present situation. Hopefully what we try and do is extract the 
principles of an analysis which we can then apply. And in order to do that we have to be 
sure we understand the material as well as we can. 

This is hard, especially in a group where (by choice) there is no "teacher" figure to whom 
we can defer, or whose approval we may want as much as our own enlightenment. But we have all 
brought different kinds of knowledge and experience to the group, one person had read most of 
the texts already, and although it has been and is a struggle, we have progressed enormously. 

We often had very tough sessions, where it was as much a question of working out whether we 
understood the same thing by particular concepts and terms, as working out whether we agreed 
with the concepts* I consider this to be an essential part of study; that we should learn 
to discuss, argue, agree, disagree, without it being seen as a personal slight or put-down. 
Intellectual understanding can only happen sometimes through tussling with new ideas, and 
mental work is hard and tiring. It has often been difficult and painful for people (and 
still is) to learn how to disagree constructively, how to have an argument in order to reach 
a new unity, or even how to accept the fact that you suddenly discover that you do disagree 
with other people for the moment. 

This doesn't come easily in the women's movement; silence becomes passivity, talking becomes 
aggressive - we still polarise too easily and end up misunderstanding each other, and often 
just simply not listening carefully enough to each other. We have to work out how to challenge 
each other if we use words loosely, get incoherent, wander away from the point, and learning 

how to do so in an unoppressive way, not to undermine other women and learn how not to be 
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undermined. It looks clearly set out when it's written down like that, but it doesn't feel 
nearly so clear in a heated argument where you can't always immediately discern what the 
problems are. We have only recently begun to assess how the group has been working, and all 
sorts of problems, resentments, differences began to emerge; there are times when the dis¬ 
agreements seem stronger than the agreements, but this is probably inevitable in a situation 
where we are all changing - and developing our ideas very fast. The important 

thing is to try and find a way of dealing with things as and when they come up - though again 
that's easier said than done. 

• * • * t 

We all began knowing each other slightly; through the group we've got to know each other 
better, and yet the more you know the more there always seem to know. Our commitment to 
going through the list together has been strong and consistent, but the differences that have 
emerged are as important as the similarities; there are class differences, education differ¬ 
ences, life-styles, differing problems with reading theoretical work, some people talking 
too much, some people talking too little. Though talking too much is often correlated with 
"domination", and is obviously oppressive if it continues, there are other oppressive charac¬ 
teristics. People who are silent have made others feel that they were passing silent judge¬ 
ment; sometimes some people have been unwilling to commit themselves to any idea, as though 
the study process were disinterested, and remote from our political involvement with the 
women's movement. 

There are probably different ways of assessing the "success" of a study group. I think there 
has sometimes been a feeling that we ought to work towards political agreement above all 
things. But over the last year or so, all of us have become more capable of defining our 
own political positions and those of other w*men. This means that within a basic commitment 
to the women's movement and Marxism we _do have differences of emphases, ideas. And this 
seems to me a great success - to be able to gain greater political strength from understand¬ 
ing both political similarities and differences. In practice this would mean that even if we 
split up, that the group had been a real success for us. I think most of us would now call 
ourselves Marxist feminists - though we might have slightly different definitions of what the 
term might mean - we after all are still working it out. So our shared initial commitment 
still exists; others have been developed, and other differences revealed. To me that is 
one of the most important results of a study grou%; t* be able to define our own political 
position and direction and those of others, to be both supportive and critical, to try and 
work out our similarities and our differences, if the women's movement is to avoid the bogs 
of sectarianism. 
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When the preliminary meetings' for the study group began I thought that I would not be able 
to join. My life was already crowded to the point of desperation and I was doubtful in my 
ability to sustain an interest in a purely theoretical group. I didn't think I could manage 
the roading and so on. However, I changed my mind, and I can 1 t remember exactly why - 
perhaps it was the impetus of my 'local group, three-quarters of which joined the study 
group... Perhaps also, other activities began to ease off a little. All I know is that I'd 
reached the stage (along with many others in the movement) when it no longer seemed possible 

to "act"'-without some clearer understanding of what the political implications of our activ- 
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ities would be* Both in terms'of the long' term strategy of the Women 1 s Movement and its 
relationship to the struggles of other oppressed and exploited groups, and also in terms of 
immediate political tactics, and our own personal commitment to some form of "action" . I 
wanted to understand the relationship between Women's Liberation and the class struggle; I 
wanted to place the Women's Movement in its historical context - i.e. a specific phase of 
capitalism in the West,. I thought'we needed to develop our theory in order to make our 
practice more effective. From my limited reading and experience of left politics it seemed 
that Marxism would provide us with the scientific method and revolutionary practice to 

realise these ends. 

On a less ambitious note - and I'm conscious that the rather pretentious sentiments expressed 

above contain only a very hazy notion of concepts such as "science", 'revolutionary strategy , 

etc., I wanted to study Marxism with women who had been active in the movement, who were also 
friends and with whom I shared certain basic assumptions. I needed a group as I'm not-, the 

sort of person who can "study" on my own for very long; I rapidly lose interest in what I am 

reading if it doesn't have immediate political relevance. Isolated theoretical work seems too 

abstract to me. 
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I hoped then, and still do now, that a collective political analysis and practice would 
emerge not just from our group but from the experience of all political study groups that 

have formed within the last year or so* It does not seem entirely utopian to believe that 

we will learn to exchange ideas and information in such a way that will develop our self- 
confidence and extend our revolutionary practice. (I am of course assuming that those of us 
in study groups are also involved in a political practice as well - this is probably some¬ 
thing that should be discussed - what is political practice?) It still seems urgent that 

we develop our theory. A year or so ago, I for one felt as if I was striding forward pur¬ 

posefully - but into the dark. 

Some of my expectations have been .realised in the past months. Obviously we have not 
emerged from our books with the definitive analysis of women's oppression or the correct' 
revolutionary strategy. Nevertheless, for me it has been, I think the most rewarding group 
I T ve ever been in (I*ve been in the*Oxford group, history group, local Pimlico group, Night- 
Cleaners, various vaguely formed economic-political/oconomic groups, and now Red Rag). I 
think this is because we do seem to have developed to some extent collectively. It has been 
interesting to watch ourselves struggling to grasp ideas and concepts which were either 
completely alien to us or, even worse, • obscured by confusion. The best discussions have been 
truly illuminating - especially when we have been' self-disciplined and- considerate enough to 
let everyone contribute to discussion when they have wanted to. 


Naturally - this has not always happened. There have been problems. I T ve had to miss a 
number of meetings because of family commitments. Secondly I*ve not always been conscient¬ 
ious re. homework - this is bad because if I'm-not prepared then I-feel as though I T m letting 

the group down. 


A more general criticism of the group experience is that we have not yet discovered the best 
way to’ organise our collective reading and discussion of the texts. (How have other groups 
done this?) This is extremely important since we ! ve found that dissatisfaction in this 
respect has led to much resentment and frustration within the-group. It is difficult to 
discuss long and complex texts thoroughly in a few hours or less. But unless^a democratic 
method is organised'and constantly reassessed by the group, those with the loudest voices, 
or the most persistence, will dominate. This is a problem which will be familiar to most 
women 1 s groups. There are two pitfalls which I think we almost fell into. Firstly, it l s 
, easy for the more cautious, less strident in a group to make scape-goats out of the talker^ 
One of the most encouraging effects of the women 1 s movement has been that•previously timid 
, and inarticulatewomen have been’given the space and the self-confidence not only to express 
their thoughts, but to recognise that they had any. I personally feel that it is essential 
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to abolish feelings of diffidence and passivity in myself...I associate them with my 
"feminine" persona, which I want to reject. As I was told off for talking and dominating 
too much, I feel very sad that my self-confidence and excitement in new ideas has perhaps 
developed to some extent at the expense of others. But this has sometimes happened. 

Most of us miss the collective experience of consciousness-raising, and have felt the need 
at times to combine political study with consciousness-raising. We've all felt a certain 
restraint re bringing up "personal" problems, myself because cf• my hangover feelings of 
self-indulgence and again wanting to change my self-image and the "female" - always concerned 
with relationships and feelings, not ideas, etc. This has not alvra.ys been positive. However 
moods do change; anger resentment, frustration has seldom lasted in my case for much longer 
than a week or so. 

> « * 
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I think also that another pitfall which I particularly encourage the group to fall into, and 
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which is not always the most constructive way to approach the texts, is the tendency to . 
leap immediately from the thoughts of Marx, Engels, Lenin or Mao straight to their relevance 
to the Women's Movement today - now - this minute. Certainly I have a vulgar impatient, 
preoccupation with the present, which can hamper our theory. Another point is that the 
group must take responsibility for group problems. We have now reached the stage where we 
have to decide whether to continue to study as a group, as we have finished our initial 
reading list. I hope we continue. • ..... . 

• *, r 

N.B .: Several theoretical problems have intermittently recurred:.. - 

1. We might believe we have grasped Marxist concepts and that cur vision of the world and 
the possibility of changing it have enhanced - but - .how do we popularise these ideas? .. . 
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2. We accept the historical materialist interpretation of history. But what about revolut¬ 
ionary practice, in particular, the party, the vanguard .- indeed Leninism altogether? 

• ' ' ' • ' * s 
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3. I still feel uncomfortable about the potential polarisation of .radical feminism and 

Marxism. I suspect there would be disagreements within the group on this issue - although 
none of us are clear what radical feminism is, and we are all opposed to separatism (as 
opposed to autonomy). ... ; > ... . • > r 

4. Ideology and the relationship between the state and women in particular. . . 

FIVE FIVE FIVE 
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1. The beginning is hard because of so many unanswered but very fundamental, questions•in the 

air - e.g. what does it mean to be a "Marxist"? How does the study group-relate to the 
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women 1 s movement? How does one begin in a vacuum, i.e. without a body of knowledge of Marx T s 
writings to relate new reading to? 

'• . .. ..... r 
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2. The process of regular, reading, meeting, discussion is extremely important,* Important too 

is a degree of discipline to maintain the process intact, but without being to rigorous as 
to disregard entirely intellectual and personal dynamics per se within the group. The -. 
balance between these two is hard to maintain and it is necessary ;to take stock now and then 
to make sure neither one predominates. 
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3. The group soon evolves its own particular set of intellectual problems and orientations 
which have a cohering quality in providing a framework or points of reference for on-going 
discussions; in our case the following: 

a) Ideology; its meaning and function 

b) The notion of "vanguardism" and where we and the women's movement•stand in relation 
to that whole set of issues (supposing we agree on what the issues really are). 

c) An understanding of "dialectical materialism".-' 

d) The problem over theory as a form of "praxis" and how real that "praxis" is in our 

lives. i -• 

e) Relation between historical context and contemporary applicability. 

% 
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4. Group coherence should be emphasised, especially in relation to the foregoing and in terms 
of how we can progress in our ability to be frank, be stupid, be sensitive, be constructive, 
be ignorant, etc., in relation to each other whom we know and have built up some kind of 
intellectual/personal relationship with. Changing members, open groups, must pose problems. 




. 5 . It is helpful to have a planned reading list (hopefully based on the trials and exper¬ 
iences of others) and stick to it - though not too religiously, ' A certain amount of flexib¬ 
ility is important as long as we are getting on with it. . • . 
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6. I have found our final list a good balance and maybe helpful to other groups. It's 
tempting, to get into secondary sources, especially over issues like ideology. I'm still not 
sure.how far this should be resisted. I think perhaps it should form some kind of personal 
background, but the group itself should stick to primary sources. 

Having indicated in note form some of the preoccupations and approaches which characterise 
our study group qua group, I want to go on to explore the confused and changing feelings 
and reactions which I personally have had during the time I've belonged to the group. 

I joined some weeks after it had started and immediately felt disadvantaged. I was straight¬ 
forwardly shy: I knew only one member of .the group and felt that everyone else knew each 
other well and had worked together or met together in some capacity in the past. The 
shyness exacerbated my sense of intellectual inferiority (especially strong in this case 
since I had read very little Marx) and my longstanding problems in speaking in groups even 
when sure of my ground. Apart from political motivation this difficulty in speaking to 

numbers of.people was an additional reason for joining a women's group - in' the hope of gain¬ 
ing confidence and overcoming inhibitions of this kind. • 

. • * • * 

In a curious way the combination of elements just described increased, rather than decreased, 
my inhibition for a time. Moreover, I felt a new kind of pressure: in mixed groups, because 
I am so often at odds with the ways in which, or the terms on which, things are being con¬ 
ducted - I feel able to be minimally content with taking a relatively passive role. In our 
women's group, on the other hand, I felt, and feel, a much greater commitment to the group 

process and sense of responsibility for my role in that. In early weeks, therefore, I felt 

an urgency to participate and a simultaneous sense that whatever I said had to be worth 
saying - particularly since I didn't know anyone and so I somehow‘had to prove that I had 
a right to be there. At the same time I realised that this was precisely to assimilate the 
present group to other mixed groups and to disregard not only factors which must have been 
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common to all, but also the more general context of commitment and solidarity. 

Looking back I find it significant that issues of this kind were not discussed at the time 
and that this is the first occasion on which I've been open about the extent of my feelings 
on these matters. I have always felt confused about the relationship between getting on 
with actually reading the texts and the importance of :sorting out any problems which may in 
fact inhibit that process, even with the consequence of disappearing into personal hang-ups 
and group dynamics. I imagine there is a shared•inhibition about inflicting personal problems 

of this kind on group situations. • .... 
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As time went on the acuteness ofsome of these issues eased, but they are far from resolved 
and the result has been that I play a much less active part in the group than I would like. 

I- do feel tha.t the sources of problems of this kind are often deeper and more complex than 
such a group could be, or ought to be, expected to deal with. But with increasing familiar¬ 
ity and a growing body of knowledge, progress is bound to be made. 


Another set of issues revolves aroqfid my own positive and negative responses to the kinds 
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of discussions we fell into, and a third relates to the politics of the group and of the 
individuals within it, and the extent to which we explore our individual political differ¬ 
ences or even make them explicit. . 

. • * • * 
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As regards the kinds of discussions that take place, my response is mixed. On the one hand 
I have .never been in a situation where the issues under discussion were quite so open to 

genuine and individual exploration, and where the boundaries were not predetermined and the 
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arguments pre-empted by a set of assumptions already held. The goal, I have felt, has always 
been not a body of knowledge so much as a level of understanding, and I think the process 
whereby we attempt to attain that understanding is a dialectical one as it operates in the 
group. The evenings we spend together seem more to do with thought and struggle than with 
dogma, persuasion, foregone.conclusions, or so-called acceptable "Marxist" positions. 
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On the other hand, this particular process has involved some difficulties for me. Due per¬ 
haps to,a mixture of a very straight academic background and to general insecurity, I some¬ 
times find myself at sea in our discussions and much in need of a guide line of some kind. 



I.find as a group we are, and perhaps myself in particular, conceptually very naive and-it 
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is difficult to fit the many strands of what is being said within a framework of the kind 
that I myself can make sense of. Points are raised which seem to lie beyond the conceptual 
range of the group, and which, though really in need of being answered, repeatedly get 
passed over and left behind. I often find myself frustrated by this'and assume, maybe ■ 
rightly, that since whatever issue it happens to be doesn't happen or seem to be a problem 
for anyone else, it is mine alone. I therefore hesitate to pursue it lest it be at the 
expense of the group, but long for an explanation. 

Related to this issue, and maybe partly accountable for it, is the fact that we are dealing 
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with highly sophisticated problems and we are ourselves having to discover a means and a 
language for dealing with them in ways that seem relevant and important for our own lives. 

The second set of issues I mentioned relates to the politics of the group and of individual 
members. This is an area to which I think the group must address itself in the future, for 
a number of differences which repeatedly arise in discussion, relate, I suspect, to quite 
stark political differences which on the whole either do not get fully explored or are 
insufficiently defined or recognised for what they are. One of the functions of the group 
could be to help work out some of these problems together, but there seems to be a certain 
amount of (unconscious) group resistance. On my own part, I think some of the explanation 
lies in quite serious political uncertainties and a lack of having personally thought things 
through, and a sense that I am either too cowardly or not yet ready to have some of these 
issues out in open forum. The fear of being judged (acquired over the years from other 
kinds of group and particularly from the academic milieu) dies hard, and some of the judge¬ 
ments that get made of those on the Left are often too bitter and unconstructive for one to 
feel very ready to expose oneself to them. Yet it is important to make use of the basically 
supportive context of the group to try to puzzle out these uncertainties and to be a little 
more invulnerable to possible charges. 


What I am perhaps most clear about is that the group as constituted has been and can continu" 
to be, an exciting and creative context for facing and developing many -of the aspects I have 
raised. Whatever the problems, as women working together we have achieved what has undoubt¬ 
edly been important for ourselves and hopefully may also be important for the movement and 
for socialism. 


SIX 


SIX 


SIX 


For me, as for others, the opportunity to join a study group came at a time when I most 
needed it.. The Women's Movement had given validity to the politics of experience and this 
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had been important to me after being a part of the Left where Marx and Engels were used as 
a stick to beat you with. However, after 2-3 years application of personal politics, the 
logical extension of everything I was saying and thinking was radical feminist separatism. 
There was a moment when I realised, with some shock, that I couldn't maintain that position 

with any political honesty. This realisation roughly coincided with the introduction to 
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the movement of "Women, Unions and Work", by Selma James, and the political confusion that 
created. More than anything the' theoretical weakness, of the movement) myself included, was 
exposed and it became imperative to inform ourselves.• 


Over the years I had tried several tjjges to read the Marxist texts on my own but found it 
impossible. Being part of a group of women, many of whom had had the same difficulty, 
helped a lot in the early stages. You could admit the horrible truth-without fear of abuse 
or derision. But after the initial exhi3a ration for me problems developed. As time went 
on I found it increasingly difficult to do the reading. It took a long time to read some¬ 
thing properly often sentence by sentence, taking close notes. If I didn't do it that way 
that thoroughly, it evaporated straight away. On the occasions when I read a piece as 
carefully as I wanted and needed to,- it was a real breakthrough, just as when I was irrit¬ 
ated and dismissive of a piece,it.was because I had skimmed through it. ' 

- • 
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Having got behind with the reading it became virtually impossible to take part in the dis¬ 
cussion. I had a very dual relationship to the group. Outside I said constantly how valuabl 
and interesting it was and how it-affected me totally, which it did, but inside felt myself 
growing increasingly mute. For a long time I rationalised this by saying it was because I 
hadn't had a very extensive academic education (which wasn't even strictly true). I 
actually .lilted each person in the group but felt quite isolated and noticed the consistency 
with which I felt sick with tension at each meeting. 
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After some months, during which my confidence sank to a very low ebb, I began to get angry 
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which for me is the inevitable consequence cf feeling inadequate. I didn't understand why 
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I should be feeling this sort cf crippling inadequacy'in a feminist Marxist group. I got 
angry at myself and my own bourgeois attitudes at allowing cultural and educational advant¬ 
ages to intimidate me. I decided to do the reading anyway; I could force myself to make 
a contribution to the discussion, however agonising that may be. I began to understand 
that in a real way my failure to dc the reading was to do with lack of time due to -other . 
pressing commitments and not, as I had feared, lack of ability. Which means recognising 
X'That a sizeable commit-menu in time-membership of a study group is. 

At this point we became aware that several people in the group were feeling unable to func¬ 
tion for varying reasons. That knowledge instantly broke down my isolation and I felt as I- 
had.felt when I discovered Women's Liberation, that my perceptions were real, there was 
something wrong and I wasn't mad.. 
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It's very important for us to examine how that situation had arisen. The initial response 

of those who hadn't been able to function was accusatory towards those who could. But that 
raised the questions to what extent had the more active people unwittingly prevented partic¬ 
ipation and to what extent were the passive people guilty of allowing the situation to go on, 
I think we must acknowledge not just the right but the responsibility of each person to 
ensure that they can function within the-group. The sense of urgency surrounding the need 
for us to do the theoretical work had meant a reluctance to allow the intervention of any¬ 
thing w r hich would have slowed us down. I actually think we went too quickly. I don't think 
texts were satisfactorily discussed and understood except by one or two and often a differ¬ 
ent minority understood each text - usually whoever had done the summary, 
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Most of us had gone through consciousness-raising and recognised the value of this, • but vhe 
feeling was, and I think rightly, that the study group should be limited to discussion of 
the text. But the result was that after 1-| years we actually knew very little about each - 
other 1 s lives -outside the group and this didn ? t help much in our openness to and understand¬ 
ing of each other*s politics. The task at hand seemed so imperative that we were terrified 
cf letting the negative aspects of our femaleness, our fear and uncertainty, come to the 
fore - ironically that was precisely what happened to some of us. 

Fortunately it is possible now to discuss these problems very openly in the group and we 
are already examining ways to avoid our previous mistakes. Honesty about what one is feel¬ 
ing seems to be the first priority and the groups responsibility to take seriously any 
complaint or observation. We are trying to work out ways of fairly dividing the time so 
no-one is excluded, w T hile conducting a discussion around a text which is a meaningful explor¬ 
ation which doesn f t- get diverted and confused. 

To me the functioning of the group is as crucial-a part of the politics as the theoretical 
study. I already feel very positive about the future and our ability to work through and 
learn from problems we have encountered. 

Some members of the North London Political 

Study Group, N # W,3 
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READING LIST 

A lot of the texts can-be'found- in Marx and Engels Selected Works, Lawrence and Wishart, 
£1.50; these are marked * in the list. Other editions are marked after the relevant 
text. Peking editions can be bought from Banner Books and Crafts, 90 Camden High Street, 

London N.W.l (01-387-5488) and are very cheap. ■ • • 

* ' * .... % . • ”, * 

* .** * • • . \ . • 

Historical Materialism 


Communist Manifesto* 


The German Ideology , Part 1, 

Marx and Engels, Lawrence & Wishart, £1 
Socialism, Utop ian a nd S ci entific *, Engels 
Preface to a Contribution to the Critique 

* 1 L I rnm m <m . » -mm- i m mm i i 

of Political Economy *, Marx 

Foundations of Leninism, Stalin, (Peking). 

V 

Economics 

Wages, Price and profit * Marx 
Wage labour and capital *, Marx 

The State 

* f . * 

The Civil War in France * Marx - 
The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte *, Marx 

The State and Revolutio n, Lenin, Peking 
Origin of the Family, Private Property and 
the State *.! Engels 

The Right of Nations to Self-Determination ,- , 
Lenin, Vol.l, Sel. Works, Progress Pub. 

Moscow, £1.25 

Marxist and Political Practice 

The Cl ass Struggles in France. Marx. Progress. 
Moscow, pamphlet 

Critique of the Goth a Programme *, Marx 
Left-Wing Communism, an Infa ntile Disorder, 
Lenin, Peking 

What is to be Done ?. Lenin, Pamther Books 
Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitali sm, 
Lenin, Peking 

On Contradiction , Mao, Selected Readings, 
Peking 

On the Correct Handling of Contradiction Amon g 
the People, Mao, as above. 


General 

• * 

Lenin , Lukacs 
Karl Marx, K. Korsch 
Karl Marx, Me.hring 


The German Ideology, Part 1 

1845-1846 

Wage Labour and Capital 

1847 

Communist Manifesto 

1848 

The Class-Struggles in France: 1848-1850 

Preface to a Contribution to the Critique 

of Political Economy 

1859 

Wages, price and profit 

1865 

The Civil War in Prance 

1871 - ' 

Critique of the Gotha Prog 

1875 

Socialism, Utopian and 

• 

Scientific 

1880 

Origin of the Family... 

1884 

What is to be done? 

1902 

Two Tactics... 

1905 

The Right of Nations... 

1914 

Imperialism, the Highest 

. 

Stage of Capitalism 

1916 

State and Revolution 

1917 

Left-Wing Communism... 

1920 

Foundations of Leninism 

1924 

On Contradiction 

1937 

On Practice 

1937 

On the Correct Handling... 

1957 

Where do correct ideas 


come from? • 

1963 

The Eighteenth Brumaire . : 

1851-1852 


************** 


We followed, more or less, the list on the left; in addition we read the following, all of 
which, except the Althusser, have been added to the chronological list on the right: 

On Practice and Where do Correct Ideas Come From? , by Mao 

Two Tactics of Social Democracy in the Democratic Revolution , by Lenin (Peking) 

The chapter on 1 Ideology and the State 1 from Lenin and Philosophy and other essays , by 
Althusser, New Left Books. 

















































































































HISTORY 


Workshop 1, Report: Origins rsf the Women*s Movement : j a critical perspective 

Papers/Notes: Class and the Women 1 s Movement 

Some Notes on the History of the Mov^mCTVt 
A Brief History of the Women 1 s Liberation Movement 

The discussion was intended to be based around n Notes on Class and the Women 1 s Liber¬ 
ation Movement 11 prepared by Arsenal Women 1 s Liberation Group and so we started with a 
summary of the main questions it raised. We were assuming two things when we began: 
firstly, that we could take as given the predominantly middle class composition of the 
Women 1 s Liberation Movement as we currently observe it (at the very least most of us 
have had an education beyond age 15 ) ; secondly, that as socialist feminists our priority 
would be to spread the movement amongst working class women. Taking these points as 
given we went on to ask why the Women 1 s Liberation Movement had so far failed to spread 
significantly amongst working class women. This raised questions about the ideas, 
language, literature and structure of Women 1 s Liberation and about both the strengths and 
weaknesses of all these aspects. The subsequent discussion was rather disappointing for 
a number of reasons': 

1. We had a larger number of women than any other workshop probably partly because we 
were in the main hall. A lot of women may have stayed for our discussion because they 
didn 1 1 have a positive preference for any other workshop and also late arrivals were 
drifting in throughout the discussion. The large size of the group forced us to split 
into two which meant that we lost the advantage of having the two of us chairing together 

2. We were the only two In the whole group who had read and discussed the Notes beiore 
the workshop. Moreover there were not enough copies to go round the group. In retro¬ 
spect, it might have been better to read it aloud or at least go through it in greater 
detail at the beginning to give people a better chance to understand what the questions 

were. 

3. It was unrealistic to suppose that the assumptions we wanted to start from were accept 
able to most of the women there. Our description of the WLM as predominantly middle 
class in composition was immediately interpreted in emotive terms whilst we had intended 
it as a starting point for analysing the WLM. It unleashed a long discussion about the 
meaning of class and who was or was not middle class which ended up completely incon¬ 
clusive. Since the first point could not be agreed upon we were unable to establish that 
our priority should be to spread the WLM amongst working class women and to discuss 
strategy in relation to that. 

4. a major argument that came out of the discussion was that instead of getting caught up 
In a debate about the class composition of the Women 1 s Liberation Movement we discuss 
how to work harder in our own unions to spread Women 1 s Liberation ideas. This certainly 
provided a more constructive ba^s for the discussion to continue. In retrospect, how¬ 
ever, it seems that our inability to confront constructively the question of the class 
composition of the WLM reflects both the wide range of political viewpoints represented 
at the Conference and their lack of articulation. 

Jean Gardiner 


Caroline Bond 
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A SENSE OF LIBERATION 


This paper attempts to feel its way towards a discussion of 
the present politics of the women’s movement, by trying to 
draw together a few of the thousands oi threads we have woven 
over the past few years and raising a few questions. 

If the Media h^d the Message, the Organisation was JPurs 

The early days of the contemporary movement begen the enormous 
task of off-loading the suffocating myths with which we had all 
grown up, and through which we had distorted visions of the 
world, and began to piece together a system of sexism which 
oppressed women to a purpose (enow white was finally 

dropped and we saw marriage as a boxing and anaesthetising 
process for pregnancy). The myths began with a division of 
babies into pink and blue, phased our minds through a whole 
spectrum of discrimination against women in^ education, 
opportunities, pay, legal righrs, to a climax of life fulfil?- 
ment, the division of our own offspring into pink and blue. 

The essential task was to re-appropriate our own energy, intelL 
ectual, social and emotional, and it meant working together 
with patience as we unfolded our contorted limbs, began to 
stretch our oppressed kinds, and learnt again to intei.tcfc with 
each other. In the consciousness group we found thav we could 
share these experiences in the mosx informal unoppressive way 
giving support to each other. The task continues, wn inter— 
national mass movement, women’s liberation helps those women 
in and around its structure, raising consciousness, .Locating 
the causes of oppression of women in the pasfc,^preseui and also 
possibly the future. It encourages self-activity and self- 
determination, and unties the bines of alienation a.wi oompe 
ition between women; rejecting the ’’responsibili ^aia on 

them through men, denying the ideology perpetrated l ough the 
media, the schools and the Social Services: its oemand 

is the right of women to control their own bodies ana Jieir 

own lives. 

If Women's Liberation pens trusts a base where women a au meet, 
it is also the basis for an alternative. After the Oxford 
Conference in 1970 a national structure was _ set up - ..omen s 
National Co-ordinating Committee - to contain the movement; 
and demands were raised to cover the spectrum of oui oppress¬ 
ion and on which campaigns could be built: tne fame-,- 
demands, equal pay, free abortion and contraceptio., 

24-hour nurseries, and e^ual opportunity -x.il educ° 
ployment. Women worked hard on all these issues 
national and a local level. At the local leve ' 

many women who work entirely with or for women on 01 

of these issues. 
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Ring-a-Ring of Roses 

_in- ^ * » w ——*• 

Facing the nation has been more of a problem; dealt with 
separately each demand produced instant horror and little 
support... i! Bqual pay?- but you don’t do tne same jebs , 
” 3 Pqual opportunity?-but women have children to look after ; 
’’nurseries?- but it is a mother who has a chilly and me-LOfore 
knows how to look after it”; ’’Free abortion ana centracep ^io 
but God objects and the morality of the nation wosiu be in 
ruins”. Increasing self-activity and a more determined and 
oo—oxVljno.tied attack hn& px*cxliiocti results* ut v/liat results? 
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That ever present promise for tomorrow '’equal pay in 1975 
has progressed so far at the moment that, the pay ratio - L0 J 
many^women today is worse than ever before and wehave of 
course also had to defend our family allowance. ^The new gre 
paper on “Equal Opportunities for Men and Women in Education 
and Emo 1 oymentis full of sexist sub-clauses proving any such 
nulin" 1 redundant and they threaten to repeal the factory Acts, 
(a historic moment for Mr. Carr maybe but in no way a herstoric 
one for women). Any money now to be spent on.nursery, education 
seems to be at the crippling expense of^other areas of educ¬ 
ation and under the watchful eye of behavioural psychology, 
finally w^ave raised so much interest in contraception and 

mission all of its own... sterilisation on command. Somebody 
„ fiPrns +n v,e playing for time so if. we think we are dancing in 
rings around^the government they are probably just waiting for 
us to sneeze. • 

Women’s Ei ghts Versus Women ’ s_li berajion 

Women’s Rights are but part‘of of the women’s liberation move- 

attack thf LSttuWonf o/capitalism within the democratic 
foiled of human rights. They follow up case^ f^idual 

Holler in any field. Theirs is a feminist battle against dis¬ 
crimination and the war-cry is : ^male representation anywhere 
end evervwhere. The women’s movement today.itself encompasses 
a vast field of activities from the energetic offensive and 
self-activity of the women's collective through to the more 
defensive but yet often more explicit demands of the women’s 

rights campaigners. 

The relationship between the two is not directly antagonistic, 
bu? they continually bring to the surface ' . contradictions 

inherent to the movement i development versus_retrui » 

organised activity versus organic activity, right down^to the 
Question of which takes priority the fight, against sexism or 
the fight against capitalism, f 

the need for a mass movement and feel that the appiopriax 
changes can be made by a few wily feminists others condemn 

^hat while"research done by women for women wild be ammunition 
for our fight s and that women’s developing skills . in any field 
is all grist to our mill, nevertheless, women s rights are only 
^ s of the general movement and hecessafily . depend¬ 
ent 6n the impetus and e^rgy, arising from the solidarity 
and commitment of women to each other,as strength for i s 

campaigns. 

The basic struggle of the movement from consciousness to con¬ 
crete activity depends on the continual process oj. trading 1 
the. old conciousnese for a ncw.‘ the women s movement wi . 
remain autonomous until the complete disappearance of sexism 
causes our shell of autonomy to crumble, nevertheless we must 
continually attempt to separate out the so-atic nature of our 
demands existing alongside our oppression in tim e ^q w from 
our commitment to the dynamic of tne.movement and our cam¬ 
paigns in t ime movin g, in order to overthrow a system 
which the very language and life-style of the status quo 
attempts to bury our aspirations.oi liberation m the shift- 
ing s£inds of oui* own f3.1so consciousness • 
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New Consciousness not False consciousness 

Our new consciousness is built by synthesising on the one 
hand a rejection of our old consciousness, and on the other 
an understanding of its function in society, into a creative 
energy to build new situations out of old facts. It is false 
consciousness to make demands out of our old consciousness, 
for example things like the need for security, housework,. 
success, the freedom of the individual, lor while this might 
seem to provide us with answers, they rarely last. 

The oppression of the housewife and the functioning of the 
family is the essential nerve centre of the new consciousness 
of women and provides a continuing impetus for struggle. But 
this is very di fferent to saying that :i the struggle of the 
housewife is central to the women's movement 15 , (a well known 
quote). The latter statement is both a r omantic isation and 
patronisation of the position of the housewife (all aptly 
sexist terms)' a complete denial of her material.conditions and 
hence of the movement itself. Hence it is politics based on 
a dream, to assume that a struggle or campaign can be fought 
in demanding a wage for housework. If a woman with a husband 
and children is being exploited, it is her ideological oppress¬ 
ion that prevents her from reacting, and her material condit¬ 
ions that prevent her. from acting for herself.. To merely"pay 
off' this situation would be to reify her position and to deepen 
the structure that she is already in. 

The idea of 55 capitalising on sexism” could be seen as progress¬ 
ive, by ironing out the income differential between husband 
and wife, and thus defeudalising their relationship; but then 
they would still both be wage slaves within the capitalist 
system. It is already a right wing demand in some countries, 
and would presumably presuppose, owning a house, having a 
husband and children to feed, and regular visitations from an 
'Inspector of Cleanliness'. For as we know, th c ^ a c.laimant 

and the unmarried mother in this welfare state,/ibr a pittance 
to live on you are expected to show gratitude and moral penit¬ 
ence. While on the other hand, we also know that the assumpt¬ 
ion laid deep within sexism has been carried through to so- 
called socialist countries, where, even with a.token system of 
equal pay women are still left in reality holding the baby. 

It is of major importance for us to understand exactly how 
sexism is incorporated within capitalism. For while capitalism 
does not presuppose sexism (which was around long before) it 
adds strength to its exploitative powers. As feminists we can 
clearly see that while -•women are treated sexually as objects 
of ownership, human life can be distorted by property values, 
while women" are not given equal education and opportunities 
meritocracies will have a meaning for everyone, while women 
don’t vote*or have a vote but no voice,, democracy is little 
more than a mask, while women don’t get equal pay an 'aris¬ 
tocracy of labour' can continue to function and while child¬ 
birth is considered a semi-religious fact of female existence 
and children as an extension of mother *, every institution in 
society will continue to flourish authoritarian values. 

That seems to be our four demands again, but we still have the 
problem of their relationship to : capitalism. Capitalism, as 
a system of commodity production and exchange in which the 
ownership of the means of production rests in the hands of 
the few who expropriate surplus value from the many, mfeans a 
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worker ’freely’exchanges his labour time for a wage which is 
below the value of what he produces. The commodity is^ 
exchanged and his labour is universalised. A worker wno uo.o 
not exchange his labour time for a wage is not part ox the 
capitalist mode of production , although the unemployed, the 
self-employed, children and housewives are all part Oi xnt 

capitalist system. 

In order to understand what part the housewife plays in the 
system, we have spent much time in duscussing whether house- 
work produces surplus va3.ue, use value, or just more housework, 
as well as whether or not to get paid for it. Jean Gardiner. 
in an unpublished paper ’The Political Economy and Ee^ale 
Labour in Capitalist Society’ has explained very clearly that 1 
makes little" difference to the capitalist .whether a man anc. his 
wife are both working for a wage (except in competition o 
labour I suppose), but ’it is on the question ox the worker 
replacement in the next generation that the role of female 
Hout “becomes crucial’ ...’the effect of introducing children 
is to lower the standard of living of both parents relative to 

the number of hours worked and also possibly m absolute temo 
depending on whether the husband works for the same len 0 th o 

time and gets the same wage. 

So the role of ’Motherhood’ is integral to capitalisms the 
housewife is busy providing for the next generation Stealthy 
workers, sacrificing time and energy because she io responsib 
for seeing that they are best able to cope wi x 7 — 

exploited. Daddy is meanwhile blinding mummy to the fact t iat 
his children’s chances in life are unlikely to be any dii - - 
from his, and the children to the fact his'treatment of their 
mother is anything other than the norm. Thus the pare ^ 
sacrifice their standard of living in order to grve their cnil 
dren 'every opportunity in life’, but are unlikely uo make any 
effective change in the future of the child, and what is more, 
the more extreme the sacrifice, the more^ the parents w - ‘ 

the need to impose self contradictory values Ph ..their childre . 

Money is not intrinsically vulgar, but wages for housework is 
vulgar economics. Like aid for underdevelopmen * fy 
housework would be charity,( one of the subtlest xorms x 
maintaining exploitation that exists.) Walter Rodney in ^ 1S 
book ’How Europe Underdeveloped Africa’ describes underaeve 
opment’ as a word used by the bourgeois economists of imper¬ 
ialist nations, mainly, as a comparative term (.used to compare 
the underdeveloped world with the ^Prcallen. d eye lope w 
Structural dependence ±8 one of the characteristics of under- 

flpvploDnient 11 « and far from being a state natural to Ax_ica it 
desoribesa hocess of exploitation. Similarly the process 
of exploitation lenovm as 'housework 1 (a word used particularly 
by bourgeois socialists) is certainly not a state natural to 

women, but describes a situation of structural dependence, 

and is continually being compared with -real worm . If it is 
this process of exploitation that we want uo change; ohe . 

should think rather less about housework, and rnort. about the 
fact that it covers the reality of the work that women do m 
the home and with children. Why are we given the dist 
impression that we are a nation of housewives ,^taking ful 
social responsibility for our children but having none of th a t 

-i-^^ the institutions of the otate. 


-qnthoritv. inve'st£d „ -un —- —- „ ,, . 0 

the schools, the local authorities, and the health services, 
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It is maybe because ’housework’and ’housewife 5 give an 
added focus to the bourgeois family;and so our efforts to 
organise community controlled child care are to off-loa 
some of the responsibility from the individual woman. We 
do not make demands for the re* ntrenchment of our position 
-our demands are elsewhere... 


Actions 

Human energy; sexual,intellectual and emotional ,meets in 
the social arena, and it is here in particular that women 
in the movement who are at the point of reappropriation o 
their own energy, are becoming more and more aware of if 16 , 
distortions of other people in society, that play upon their 
oppression. A repression of the sexual and the emotional 
through the distorted intellectual posing of the ruling 
classes; a forum where the ideas of the working classes 
have very little currency, and those of women carry even 
less strength.and so on. The very complexity of.this mixture 
of languages ,values and struggles makes co-ordinated 
activity difficult. But we share with the colonised that 
sense of slavery at a glance (or a whistle);we share with 
all labourers the intellectual frustration of servitude, 
and we are all non-starters in the race for freedom. Yet 
each group must set fire to the myths that consume them 
and release their own energy i we must all learn the strength 

of growing consciousness. 

Our movement has grown through five national conferences, 
struggling with the structuring of meetings, waging offen¬ 
sives such as the Miss World campaign,working nith the 
Night Cleaners Action Group, successfully defending our 
Family Allowances. We have set up women's study groups, 
women’s centres,information centres and a wide range of 
’activitv group!ngs’.The movement remains autonomous to 
protect thf 1 growth of its own consciousness .yet all the 
time contradictions are thrown up resulting from our dynamic 
within society; of what we begin to expect for ourselves set 
against that which society still expects from us. In usolat-r 
ion that was our oppression, but as a movement it becomes. 
our dynamic;we fight for what we want while yet reinforcing 
our solidarity with and trust ir each other. We manifest 
our double struggle by joining unions_and forming women s 

caucuses; as mothers,teachers,nurses, social workers, women 

are encouraged to create their own lives while, bearing 
teaching and serving others.The women’s movement nas re¬ 
planted in the social arena the seeds of an alternative.; 

with its demands. 

The political space between the movement and the achievment 
of its demands incorporates many socialist demands; people 
before property (a basic living wage and xree housing for 
all); the community before the individual, responsibility 
before authority, human health before human productivity, 
education from all to all. For our demands to come to 
fruition as we had envisaged them - many?many other things 
would have to change too.it seems.. We.are no longer the 
same voiceless participants in that social arena but 
conscious fighters towards a future we glimpse and may even 
touch;within the autonomy of the women’s movement 


Rob Hunter-Henderson 
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WOMEN AND THE WAGE SYSTEM 
The purpose of this paper is to contribute to 

within the women’s movement on the relationship °-^ ie n ^ 
housewives and wage labourers to capital a P 

organising the combined struggle against patriarchy an 
capitalist. In the last IS months in this countr y clebat . 3 

has to some extent polarised around the issue of the demand 
for wages for housework. The.intention h ®re is t exp i 0 re 
to discuss the validity of this demand problems 

some of the issues it raises and to lmx 1 our rentlv facing 
socialists in the women's movement should b^ curr y 


The 


discussion will be organised in the following sections 

, _ _ -o . ^ o. In mia 


1 

2 

d 


exploitation of women as housewives 


J O 


Thw ^ ___ 

The wage system and trade unionism * OTT , Qrw a a a 

The nature of the struggle for specific demands 

capitalist society. 

1. The Exploitation of Women as Ho usewives 

Since the use of the term exploitation in this co ^ e ^ 
confusing and appear to conflict with Marx s use of the^term 

an explanatory note seems to be called • Pp -i-;emi and canit— 
production based on class divisions, e.g. feud- rec eive 

alism the producers perform surplus labour i.e. they rtca 
the equivalent of less than they produce, the surplus beir g 
appropriated by the ruling class. Marx m writing Capit|i was 

concerned with analysing the capitalist mode of P f + 

its pure form (CMP) i.e. his model of society consisted of two 
p looses onlv° on the one hand the capitalists who ov.n the mtans 

of production- on the other the proletariat who rati^falls 
their labour power. All labour power under consideration falls 

the°reserve^army^of^the -employed from whose ranks wage labour 

is recruited by capital. Thus m this model all labour per 
formed is translated into exchange value, l.^. CMp 

commodities which are the property of ca P 1 ^b® t ® ■ th he 

creation of surplus value i.e. the production of commodities 

in excess of commodities entering ^consumption of the w° 

Thus Marx defined capitalist exploitation of labour as 

creation of surplus value; . p „ af , t 

'The rate of surplus value is therefore an txac 

expression for the degree of exploitation of 

labour power by capital' (Capital, +ime to 

For Marx exploitation-referred at one rforaance of 

for other modes of production subordinate to the within 

capitalist society and for forms of labour othe:Peasant pro- 

labour working for capital such as housework or peasant pro 

duction, forms of surplus labour other than surplus value 
to be taken into account. For the purposes of this paper 
therefore I take exploitation within capitalis accruing 

refer to the performance of surplus labour 1 g - 

to capital. - 

What conclusions can be drawn from the debate within the move¬ 
ment concerning the nature of women s exp oi a interests'? 

wives and their economic subordination to capitalis __ 

Mariarosa Dalla Costa in 'Women and the Subversion oi the 


* 







Community* argues that the separation of wage ( ac 7 

and office) from non-wage labour (honacyKh-T wnic ^ was a 
product of the emergence of capitalism is the basis T in 
society of the sex division of labour (The^Power‘ o 

the Subver sion of_ the Co mmu nity, p.22)j in a Lx , 

male wage labourer THusbancO became the instrument of ^xp ■ - 

ation of the female non-wage labourer (wne) Cp. 2 Jj> that men 
appear the major beneficiaries of housework although in ac 
the capitalist class are, for housework is not so much a con¬ 
dition of personal slavery of women to men as a means ox 
capital appropriating female non-wage labours 

’by the non-payment of a wage when we are producing 
in a world capitalistically organised, the iigure^ 
of the boss is concealed behind ..that of the husban . 

He appears to be the sole recipient of domestic 
services, and this gives an ambiguous and slavelike 

character to housework’ (p. 33 ) , . ' . « 

According to Dalla Costa therefore . the demand for payrnc- 
a wage for housework exposes housework ior wnat 1 is,^ y 

’’the very pillar of the capitalist organisation of- worxv . 

Dalla Costa’s analysis of female exploitation is highly 
densed but the above points seem to form the crux oi her argu¬ 
ment. I think it is helpful to analyse housework as a souict 
of surplus labour performed by wo™en and appropriate by capitaL 
(see below and my paper on the ’Political Economy of Female 
labour in Capitalist Society’). However securing paymen 
housework is’not sufficient, as Dalla Costa implies, to abolish 

its slavelike qualities. 

For a woman is personally bound to her family for a multiplic¬ 
ity of reasons of which the following, amongst others, a - e 
clearly important. The first two are specific to.women. e 
third and fourth bind men as well as women.to their ..amines, 
(i) Economic dependence of women arising fiom non-pay 
of housework and under-payment of female wage worn 
(ii) Housework represents care of individual people ana 
thus commitment to those individual people ^comes 

central importance in a woman’s ■ life. 

The sharing of tasks and leisure time within the 
family satisfies emotional needs_for which.no real 

alternative exists for most people. , 

(iv) The ideology of male responsibility and female support 

iveness within the family. _ . , , 

Payment for housework affects the first .factor only and would 

thus by no means eliminate the personal service aspect o± 

housework nor the problems of organisation for the women s 

movement that flow from that. 

* 

.1 • . . • 

In addition payment for Housework would not .on.its own change 
it from non-wage to wage labour. Wage labour is^characteris 
by freedom in the market and unfreedom in produccion whils 
the opposite is true of housework. The wage labourer 
his labour power to the capitalist for a given number of hours 
during which time the capitalist has total control o ia 
labour power and strives to make the maximum pi 0^1 ou o 
The housewife on the other hand is bound in theory for ±±ie 
to caring for her -husband and family but the actual hou s 
works always appear to be her own to dispose 01. ^ is 

life which is controlled so her work does not have to be. 

The important point here can be illustrated by ana ogy wi n 
slave labour. It is not the payment of money to a ^n which 
turns him from a slave into- a wage labourer. As a slave he is 


of 


/ . . . \ 
(in J 
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in any case paid his keep although, in terras of food rather 
than money. It is when he ceases to be the property of 
another man and gains the freedom to sell his labour.power 
as his own property that he ceases to be a slave. Likewise 
the servitude inherent in housework does not disappear with 
a money payment for it although payment.may well ma.-ce.tha 
servitude more palatable. Dalla Costa in lact recognises is 

danger when she sayss _ . , __ 

? The demand...‘‘pay us wages for housework" would run 

the risk of looking...as though we.wanted further to 

entrench the condition of institutionalised s_avery 

which is produced, with the condition of housework. 

(p. 34 ) 

Turning to the question of how housework actually benefits 
capital this can be approached by seeing it as a moae o^ re- 
producing labour power. Within this process surplus labou o 
housewives is appropriated by capitalists because the exchange 
which takes place between the family and the capitalist mode 
of production, namely the sale of labour power, is an unequal 
exchange. It enables the capitalists to.pyy a j-ower /a^e 0 
their workers, for a given standard of living, than they would 
have to if they were buying labour power from other capitalis >_ 
and not the family, for capitalists do not have uo.pay their 
workers’ wives for all the hours women spend maintaining and 
reproducing workers but only that part of the husband s wage 
packet which goes to the wife for herself which is 9 , 

to a minimum because it is not seen to be hers by right. Th 
point is that when a capitalist buys a commodity irom another 
capitalist e.g. a machine,.he pays both xor the necessary 
labour embodied in the machine (i.e. the wages go mg 0 
workers who produced it) and the surplus labour m 'ne mac 
(i.e. the profits going to the capitalist wno soiu. 1^9 • 
the other hand when the capitalist buys labour power pro uce 
within the family by the housewife's labour he pays for necess¬ 
ary labour only (that part of the wage packet going < . p . 

for her own consumption) and does not have to pay or o 

surplus labour. 

Thus just as wage labourers perform surplus labour xor capital¬ 
ists because-they work longer hours producing commodities io 
the capitalists than they actually need to won in 
maintain and reproduce themselves so housewives peiform surp 
labour for capitalists since they work longer hours maintain g 
and reproducing labour power than they need to work^merely t 
maintain and reproduce themselves. However the mecuanism y 
which surplus labour is appropriated by capital in each case 
is different. In the case of the wage laoourer the capital 
directly controls the */ork and by.that means torcm tiie wor ^ 
to work harder than he need to maintain ms standard - 
In the case of the housewife the surplus labour is xorcm fro 
her because she is personally bound to her husband ana. mi ^y 
and to caring for them. She thus procures for tnem a otmdard 
of living incomparably higher than the husbands wage could 
command in the market for capitalistically proauce^ commodit-- 
ies. In the process she directly contributes to taxing labour 

power cheaper for capital and profits 

be if 
power 
given 
labour. 


capital itself were responsible for producing labour 
instead of the family, on the assumption, tnat is, 0 
technology and a given level of employment of wage 


OX 


Cl 


•It is clearly not always the case that it is more profitable 


f) 


for the production of labour power to be organised wittp**- 
family. In periods when the - demand for labour ls^suff cl¬ 

ient ly high ti will be mere profitable for housewives become 
wage labourers and for a greater proportion of the production 

accompanied by pressure for greater technical efficiency (.g. 
canteens replacing family meals). The family role 

producer of*labour power has clearly undergone.significant 
changes with the historical development of capitalism, e.g. 
development of state eduction and there is no reason to 
suppose that the form it currently takes is.any more definitive 
from the point of view of capital than previous ones. 

The important point that is being argued here is that non^-wage 
labour within the family is a source of surplus labour fo 
capital as well as wage labour and that the 

ions of the different spheres of labour to capitalist profis 
will depend on the conditions of capitalist accumulation ruli g 

at a particular time. 

this analysis is that the introduct* 
ousework would by no means necess— 
s the labour they are currently 
the payment to wives was taxed back 
j^gpfder the wife nor her family 
both wife and husband would still 
for capital. This problem will be 

ection. 


An important implication of 
ion of a money payment for h 
arily give back to housewive 
performing for capital. If 
from husbands’ wage packets 
would be any better off and 
be performing surplus labour 
taken up again in the next s 


I• The Wage Sy stem and Tr ade Unionism 

” Since Marx, it has been clear that capital rules ana 
develops through the wage, that is that the foundation 
of capitalist society was the wage labourer and nis or 
her direct exploitation. What has been neither clea 
nor assumed by the organisations of the working class 
movement is that precisely through the wage has the ex 
ploitation of the non-wage labourer been organised. 1 
exploitation has been even more effective because the 
lack of a wage hid it. That is, the 'wage ® in _ 

ing. Where women are concerned, their labour appeals t 
be a personal service outside of capital, (Palla a, 

p. 26 ) 

Women are in fact exploited through the wage system in three 

different ways: 

(i) As wage labourers 

(ii) As low paid wag£ labourers 

(iii) As non-wage labourers. . . , 

The first form of exploitation only was analysed m doptn y 
Marx in Capital. In fact amongst wage labourers rates of 
exploitation vary with the strength of organisation of spec¬ 
ific groups of workers. The majority of women are supe 
exploited as low paid wage labourers for a^multiplici y 
reasons not least of which being the policies^of excluding 
women from employment adopted by highly organise ma _ 

Finally, the labour of women as housewives is not even re 0 

nised through the wage system as labour. 

It is the domination of labour by capital _through the wage 

svstem which revolutionary socialists strive to ;^hnvr'which 
Yet the major form of collective organisation of ^ hlC 

has developed to struggle against capitalist exploitati , 
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namely trade unionism, by its very nature both recognises and 
upholds the wage system. Moreover the class of workers most 
involved in trade unionism are politically crucial to the. 
revo3.ution because of their strategic position in production. 
This contradiction seems to be a central factor underlying 
the ambivalence felt in the women's movement towards trade 
unionism. It seems really important for us to get to grips 
with with what we see as the limitations of trade unionism and 
what arguments we should put forward as revolutionary femin¬ 
ists and socialists related to the trade union movement. 

Trade unionism is not itself revolutionary. It operates within 
the confines of capitalism. It developed as the organisation 
on a sectional basis of groups of wage labourers. In its most 
progressive phases its major objective has been to struggle 
against capitalist exploitation, the struggle taking the form 
of a fragmented struggle for higher wages. But the struggle 
for higher wages both forces workers in practice to recognise 
the wage system as such and, insofar as it is successful for 
particular groups, reinforces the ideology that the wage system 
evaluates people's labour in accordance with what it is worth 
to society. It thus reinforces the divisions between high 
paid and low paid, between wage work and non-wage work, between 
men and women. Trade unionism therefore both ameliorates some 
of the worst aspects of the wage system and at the same time 
reinforces others. It limits the degree of exploitation for 
specific groups of workers and spreads by example to a wider 
and wider range of workers (e.g. recently most rapid growth of 
unionisation has been amongst white collar workers). On the 
other hand insofar as it remains partial, i.e. excludes many 
workers, greater protection for some workers implies fiercer 
competition and greater relative rates of exploitation amonst 
the unorganised. Moreover exclusion of large groups of workers 
is at least partially due to the nature of trade unionism 
itself which evolves always to protect the membership and not to 
take into account the interests of workers in general (e.g. the 
insistence of male craft munitions workers in the First World 
War that female replacements should receive equal pay with the 
men was for purposes of protecting male rates only not for 
raising the general level of women's pay). 

Trade unionism does not concern itself in general with areas of 
struggle between capital and labour other than the wage bargain. 
This seriously limits its effectiveness in reducing overall 
exploitation. For the struggle over workers’ income in real 

terms is waged at several levels. • 

(i) The money wage bargain between wage labour and capital 

(ii) Prices set by capitalists 

(iii) Taxation and social benefits set by the state 

(iv) Real consumption based on the wife's organisation 

of the family budget. 

It is only at the first level that the organisation.of the 
workers is at all developed in the form of trade unionism. 

But what workers actually receive is not determined solely by 
the wage bargain but is affected by the struggle at all other 
levels which has become increasingly important oyer time in 
response to the development of trade union organisation. 
Moreover whilst the organised workers at the first level face 
capitalists who are largely unorganised, at the other three 
levels the workers individually in their families, and espec¬ 
ially women as housewives, face the capitalist class as a 
whole either through the price mechanism or via the state. 
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No form of economistic struggle i.e. struggle to increase the 
income of a section of workers, whether it is a struggle for 
higher wages or a struggle for higher family - , ’^he 

increase the total income going to workers as a whole, ihe 

sf«sr.«sisy«3 xi-lr* 

whole. There have, however, been fiuctuati e Cono mic 

awareness within the trade unions. P „ gtruv^le at the 

level of wages only have been recognised eg. ing^theJ3ec^ 

ment for state provision for welfare. However it « wt^ltsr 
that greater political awareness has cox' u ^ 
attack on patriarchal attitudes. 

It Is not at all obvious what conclusions ca “ ^.^Ill^orkers 
this except to stress that the wage system exploits all wor 

although some to a greater extent than than 

the wage system that must w th ^pf°in st Ld to develop a clearer 

idea of both the limitations and the importance of trade union 

ism. 


3 . The Nature of the 

S 9 | im ii ^ ■ i ~i — —~ —— -* 11 — irp*: - 

Societv 



for Specific D emands in_ ^api.talisi 


£ r ? sv,f 

ir.rsf " t 

0/ "vaen one 'set of workers succeeds in winning ® 

by struggle, they (the state) threaten ° th ?. 

workers must take less. But there is n “ ’ v‘ ve ma( j e 

is no budget there is only the wealth which we have 
and which they have stolen." (S. James, -he tami y 
\llowance Campaign: Tactic and strategy; i+ liq t 

fail to recognise that as long as society is 

interests the state has the power^o P^ n ^^ r ? 0 “Ss to bf 
Sea? IboS SthShe Effects of getting demands we put forward 

K-fM! sj .Xi„ 

SSert fc?m S tf point of view of building a revolutionary 
movement. 

for examole if the state, is committed to keeping down wages 
and welfare’spending as a whole and we demand higer ^ 

allowances we know this will either mean an increase in tax 
ation of wages or a reduction somewhere else in welfer. sp^ 
ing. That does not mean we should not fight “lgher iamiiy 

vlocefs of Sp^al Recouping profits by squeezing women with 

children. But it does mean questioning a campaign for highe 

family allowances fought m isolation from °^ e ^^ s "^* unt . 
This becomes especially obvious wnen one ta >. . . (s e e 

+hp liqp which reactionary groups make of such demands. ^ 
for example an article in the Sunday Times Business News, 

July 22, 1973 which argued for higher family allowances, 
financed by higher taxes, on the grounds that Strike 
are just as important as union officials. ) 
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i’he main point of our campaigns in fact seems to be twofold. 

On the one hand their importance lies in the struggle they 
generate and their role in building a mass feminist movement 
i.e. do they actively mobilise women not previously mobilised. 

On the other hand demands have a value in themselves when 
their implementation increases women’s self confidence and the 
control they have over their own lives and facilitates women's 
economic independence or reduce the amount of time--consuming, 
isolating work they have to do. Certain campaigns also provide 
greater scope for developing ongoing organisation amongst 
women than others e.g. campaigns for collective child care facil¬ 
ities bring women (and hopefully men) together on a long term 
basis whilst wages for housework retain women's isolation. 

In conclusion there are two further questions raised by the 
debate about wages for housework which have appeared important 
in the process of writing this. Firstly it raises the import¬ 
ant point s Why should anyone do work without getting paid for 
it? However we need to go beyond that to point out that the 
wage system exploits all workers including those who get paid 
wages. Secondly it raises the question of whether or not we 
are really committed to abolishing the sex division of labour. 

In fact, within the feminist movement there appears to be a split 
between those who wish to preserve feminie tasks as such but 
who wish to see them given greater social recognition and re¬ 
muneration and those who wish to abolish the division of labour 
between the sexes and the degradation of male/female relations 
which follows from that. 


Jean Gardiner, August, 1973. 



THE WOMEN’S LIBERATION MOVEMENT AND THE PRESENT C 

TTTKGPUSAJj' TOF' A'CTIOF ” 



OP 



The theoretical activity of the women’s movement has xorced 
the debate about the relationship between women’s liberation 
and socialism far beyond the stage described in Sheila. Row- 
bo tham’s ’ Women, Resis ta nce a nd Revolution ’ where women s . 
liberation — or rather ’women"’s rights’ — was added to social¬ 
ist programmes as a result of a moral decision that this 
struggle should be linked to the struggle for socialism. It 
has taken the development of the Women’s Liberation Movement to 

produce, or at least begin to produce, a thegpag - :l; 

relationship between capitalism and women’s oppression, and 
thus to demonstrate the objective basis of the revolutionary 
potential of the struggle for women’s liberation. The basic 
conclusion of these theoretical beginnings is that the role of 
women in the reproduction of labour power within the bourgeois 
family is the fundamental mechanism by which the sexual divi»- 
ion of labour within capitalist society and with it the oppress¬ 
ion of women is perpetuated and developed. .It follows 

from this that the struggle for women’s liberation has ohe 
character of a permanent revolution; that.is, liberation can¬ 
not be achieved within one segment of society, and this struggle 
is necessarily part of the revolutionary process. 


Discussion of this objective relationship between women’s lib¬ 
eration and the revolutionary process is already.fairly thorough¬ 
ly under way. Here, I want to make some suggestions about how 
to deal with the next problem, the concrete one of how this 
objective relationship can be achieved, how this.revolutionary 
potential can be realised in the women’s liberation movement 

1 _ . . a a -n • I • _ _ — .a -1— irtW -p I S TYI _ 

in Britain. What 
paigns, demands & 
theory of women’s 
relationship with 
position of women 


strategic implications, in terms of cam- 
forms of organisation, must we draw from the 
oppression that demonstrates its integral 
capitalist society via the structural 
in the bourgeois family? 


One possible answer would be that we should hammer away solely 
at demands that hit directly at this basic structure, that is, 
demands for the socialisation of housework. There are two 
related things wrong with this. Firstly, it takes no account 
of the complexity of women’s oppression.and women’s conscious¬ 
ness. In particular it does not recognise that although 
women’s role in the sphere of reproduction is the basic mechan¬ 
ism explaining women’s oppression in capitalism this does not 
mean that all aspects of women’s oppression e.g. in work, 
education, etc. can be reduced to it.. Once one has located 
this central mechanism the next step is to.understand the 
specific ways in which this structural position combines with 
other social structures e.g. the education.system, the pro¬ 
ductive system, types of trade union organisation, etc. to 
produce very differentiated forms of women’s oppression and 
consciousness. An example of what this means strategically can 
be taken from another, in some ways analogous, situations 
effective movements for national liberation rarely mobilise 
people on the basis purely of the demand for withdrawal of the 
imperial power. A precondition of the successes.of for 
example, Partido Africano da Independencia da u-uine e Cabo 
Verde (PAIGC) was Cabral’s analysis of the specific forms 
that colonial oppression took among particular social groups, 
the way it combined with other social structures to make some 
contradictions more dominant than others, some demands closer 
to the consciousness of specific peasant groups than others. 
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Secondly, even if demands relating to all th^ different . 
contexts of women’s opprocsion are added to those on social¬ 
ised housework there still remain the dangers - which were 
probably in the ’four demands’ approach of the early days of 
the Women’s liberation Movement (WLM) - of not taking into 
account in the formulation of campaigns.and strategy the 
specific features of the general situation that.we are acting 
in. This would involve an analysis of the crisis of capital¬ 
ist social relations in this period (not only the economic 
dimension of this crisis), and of the nature of governnen . 
strategy vis a vis the sphere of reproduction ana the position 

of v r omen. 


Although I have just stressed the differentiated forms of . 
women’s oppression its structural unity must.not be lost sight 
of. This is not only for reasons of theoretical.clarity but 
because of the strategic implications of this unity. A. 
nractice which was based on the idea of women’s oppression.as 
merely a series of negligibly related fragments would be disast 
rous for the political development of the movement. An example 
from the earlier development of the WLM and is still.to some 
extent operative which tended towards this practice is an 
overcompartmentalisation of '’work issues” and '.home issues . 

Of course there are differences in starting point and focus 
between struggles on equal pay and those on.child care, bu 
it follows from the idea of women’s oppression as a structural 
unity that an equal pay campaign, for e.g. is never simpiy a 
campaign on the question of equal pay. To treat it as.such 
in our agitation around it would be to miss many political 
opportunities to facilitate the co—option of the struggle y 
both employers and the trade union bureaucracy. Instances of 
unequal pay cannot be fully understood.and struggled against, 
without understanding the total situation of the women . 
involved, specifically, without analysing the way that their 
oppression in the family and the mystifications that surround 
it generate continual obstacles to their self^organisation 
against their employers and the government. In different 
degree of visibility the issues of socialised houseworx,.sex¬ 
ist ideology among the employers, the unions,.in the meaia 
and in the home are involved in every industrial struggle. 

They must be brought explosively into the open through extend- 
ins campaigns io deal wilh other aspects of sexism in the wor 
place, e.g. as the French shop assistants extended their pay 
struggle to organise against the way they had to dress, look 
and behave according to the managers’ idea of what would most 
plea,se the customers and boost prof its;, to take the conscious¬ 
ness generated in the initially industrial, .struggle on .0 
the streets to campaign for child care facilities. To bring 
these frequently latent issues into the open when a struggle 
is focused initially on only one aspect, there is.a necessity 
for the self organisation of women as well as.their organisat¬ 
ion within trade unions. This self organisation would probe 
and act on the total oppression of women in a way in which 
trade unions, with their inherent sectoralisation of different 
areas of working class life, would be unable to do. 

A further strategic implication of the way in.which women’s 
oppression is integral to capitalist society is that our plans 
for action must always be based on a full analysis of t.^e 
present tendencies in.capitalism as a whole. We are.not 
struggling in a vacuum, as a liberal approach would imply. 

We need to understand in detail the strategy 01 our enemies, 
the concerns and responses of our possible^allies, the domin¬ 
ant needs and forms of consciousness of other women. 



To spell this out more fully; we need an analysis of the 
present situation which sketches out the main components of 
the present crisis of capitalist social relations and then 
focuses on 1) discovering in what contexts women's role in the 
reproduction of labour power combines with her position in 
other structures e.g. the labour force, the education system, 


and with features of the social crisis e.g. inflation, in such 
a way that the contradictions are most explosive and. conscious¬ 
ness has the greatest possibility of breaking with the ideolog¬ 
ical mystifications of the past. One example is thao ol the 
situation of women in the late 1960s who because of the vast 
expansion in higher education had been through higher educ— 
ation and in doing so developed aspirations incompatible with 
the subordinate roles that they were expected to play in all 
aspects of social life. This combined with the more general 
crisis in bourgeois ideology which had many ramifications for 
the family and sexuality laid the conditions for the emergence 
of the women’s liberation movement. Another example might be 
that of the night clearners which illustrates many of the.contra¬ 
dictions in the ways that oppression in the family interlinxs 
with exploitation and oppression at work. In the present 
period the specific way in which women’s oppression is inten¬ 
sified by rapidly rising prices is another example. I.will^ 
go into this latter idea in more detail below. This kind 01 
analysis should guide us in deciding what issues should be 
priorities in particular localities and/or at particular.times• 
With perhaps the exception of the Family Allowance campaign, 
our choice of campaigns and priorities has tended to be rather 
arbitrary; 2) Analysing and evaluating the various moves being 
made in relation to women, from outside the WLM, frequently to 
diffuse or co-opt it. Particularly important here are the. 
strategy of the government, a most pertinent example here is 
family allowances, if, from the beginning we.had analysed the 
specific policy on family allowances by looking at it in the 
wider context of the tax credit system and more generally tne 
Tory governments’ attempt to solve British 
of profitability at the cost of the living 
working class then the living standards of . .^ ^ 

then the campaign would not have been so easily dixj-usod oy the 
latest product of the Tory ”think tank 4 ' which apart from the 
child credits being paid to the mother is.by no means a victory. 
Thatcher’s nursery proposals are another important example and 
here we must pay particular attention (as begun by Angela Weir 
in Red Rag) to the likely initiatives.of the government to 
follow other European Economic Community countries in."rat¬ 
ionalising'’ the somewhat anarchic sphere of.reproduction and 
moving towards a closer^articulation of policies in this area 
with other social and economic policies. Also important are 
the manouvres of the labour party, their latest lever seems to 
be the Anti-Discrimination Bill which they will make a much 
publicised part of their election platform. At present it 
seems that we are likely to be outflanked by tne Labour par j 
unless we work out ways of changing radically the present, 
nature of the campaign, extending its demands and subverting 
its parliamentarist tactics. We must also pay more attention 
to the omissions and the gestures of the Trade Union leader¬ 
ship, There are continual sporadic indications of a far 
reaching discontent among women within the Trade Unions J^ut 
to relate to this we need a far more detailed, picture of 
exactly what is happening to the different xxn ^ ^ ^ ^ 
iate issue that perhaps some people at this conference could 
start work on is the lack of a demand for full equal pay in. 
the Engineers pay claim. This general focus should both guide 


capitalism’s crisis 
standards of the 
the working class 


the content of our campaigns and how we orient towards organ¬ 
isations such as the trade unions and the Labour Party. 

The present crisis , i nflation,, .an d how... i ^effec^_wog i Gn 

Increasingly since the 60 s British capitalism has been going 
through a deepening crisis of profitability. inrough govern¬ 
ment intervention it has used two combined strategies to . 
temporarily halt this crisis and regain satisfactory profit 
margins. Firstly it attempts to increase the rate.of ex¬ 
ploitation by shackling the trade unions and breaking down 
working class combativity at the point of production.. .Lhis is 
done either through integrationist measures as tried.initially 
by the Labour government or through directly repressive 
measures, e.g. Industrial Relations 
workers, etc. Secondly, employers, 

their profit margins at the expense . - 

The fake '’price freeze' 1 is exposed daily as virtually unpre¬ 
cedented rises are announced over the media for every essent¬ 
ial household good especially food;- these announcements are; 
frequently in addition to the continual increases that.are 
visible in every supermarket. Food prices have been rising 
at a rate of 21 . 5 ft a year under Tory -controls'’. 


Act, arrest of picketing 
by raising prices, increase 
of workers real wages 


This aspect of the crisis (inflation) has a specific effect on 
women by exacerbating the contradictions already in their 
situation. Because of her structural position she bears.the . 
brunt of price rises. This is not simply a question of it being 
women who do the shopping although that is part.ox it. Rapid 
inflation qualitatively intensifies the oppressive nature of 
all asoects of her role in the family. To put it crudely, 
she has to reproduce the same amount of labour power with lower 

means of subsistence. 

What is involved in this can be seen in the following list of. 
how different parts of the material (as distinct irom ideologic¬ 
al) aspect of the central function of women in the family are 
made more oppressive by inflation. 

Womens* role in the reproduction of labour power -involves; 

1 ) Shopping — this is made more harassing by the fact that one 
has to shop around more than usual and has to buy small amounts 
at frequent intervals because one can no longer afford the nec¬ 
essary initial outlay to buy in bulk. Also, it is women who 
directly experience the irrational, as far as the working class 
is concerned, process of price rises. . 

2 ) Cooking — more cooking and preparation of food has to be done 
to produce equally nutritious meals on less money' good time 
saving meals are always more expensive and ,! take away 1 meals 
which were sometimes a regular means of preserving some of 

ones own time become rare treats. 

3) Washing - it becomes more and more difficult to afford the 
launderette, the cost of cleaning materials has almost doubled 
in the last year^ paying hire purchase on.a washing machine is 
virtually out of the question. So more time has to be spent 

on doing the washing by hand. , . , 

4) Looking after the children - it becomes more difficu_t to 

keep them tolerably amused since all the usual means of doing 
so (given the lack of adequate child care facilities) play 
groups, ice creams, sweets, toys, outings etc. get squeezed 

out of the family budget. 

Lastly 9 "because of women ! s dependent position within the xaraiiy 
she is forced by inflation into a continual situation of.nagg¬ 
ing her husband for a greater portion of the rapidly diminish— 
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ing real value of the wage packet. 

It is not surprising therefore that historically it has 
almost invariably been women who have taken a collective 
initiative on prices. In Nottingham in 1812 they lead.var—^ 
ious imaginative actions, demonstrating against the price o± 
flour. They occupied bakeries and then sold the breaa at the 
pre-rise prices or lower. Sheila Rowbotham describes how in 
France just before the march to Versailles "the women were 
growing impatient with what they felt to be the men’s ineffect- 
iveness. The bread crisis was peculiarly their own. In 
September they stopped carts and beseiged the town hall. On 
5th October the revolt started from several markets. In 17^2 
and 95 laundresses from the Faubourg Saint-Antione invaded 
grocers’ shops. And there are many more examples of similar 

actions . rt 

In the present period we could again take the initiative. Our 
oppression is intensified by inflation and we cannot just leave 
the problem to action at the point of production. The Tory 
government cannot be defeated solely by militant wage claims. 

I'm not however counterposing traditional forms of "consumer 
action" to trade union struggle. Rather the proposal is in¬ 
tended as a way of developing a new unity among the working 
class and other oppressed groups in this immediate situation. 

The present type of ’unity' of the working class which trade 
union leaders often use demagogically against militant independ¬ 
ent initiatives by women, blacks and gay people, is extremely 
precarious so long as the real fragmentation imposed on the 
working class via, among other structures, the bourgeois family 
is not struggled against. One central way in which tne family 
produces this fragmentation is through the privatisation of 
social conflicts. This is particularly the case with inflation. 
It is obviously women, by whose subordination the fragmentation 
of the working class is maintained who must take the initiative 
in the new stronger unity. Through women organising themselves 
against inflation they are turning the conflicts that it causes 
into a political campaign instead of either rows within the 
working class family about how the diminishing budget should be 
allocated or the ideological mobilisation of women against work¬ 
ing class militancy. 

The question of preventing price rises is ultimately a govern¬ 
mental question and involves the exercise of definite state 
powers. But that does not mean that the only solution is.to 
wait for, or campaign for a labour government pledged to.intro¬ 
duce a price freeze. Rather, we can take immediate initiatives 
to campaign for local cfistrict and county councils, especially 
Labour councils, to impose a price freeze on all essential 
items sold in their locality. These campaigns should be seen 
as part of a campaign to get the government to introduce such 
a freeze on a national scale. Councils should pass emergency 
orders to do this and organise women and trade unionists into 
a policing force, e.g. by giving them powers to carry out spot 
checks or even employing people for this.purpose• Councils 
such as Clay Cross could take exemplary initiatives.to show wha 
could be done. To have any success in such a campaign, milit¬ 
ant actions such as occupations, mass "shop.ins”, temporary 
boycotts of shops and supermarkets whose prices are going up 
particularly fast should be initiated. The purpose of these 
actions would not be to achieve a permanent reduction of prices 
but to mobilise people in support; of the campaign to get the . 
council to impose a price freeze. The campaign should also aim 
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to get workers in the public sector to begin to implement 
the demand for a price freeze in a particular locality. 

Workers in gas and electricity could build links of struggle 
with consumers by refusing to cut off supplies to groups of. 
consumers refusing, in an organised manner, to pay electricity 
or gas bills in protest to collect fares, allowing the puolic 
to travel free for a limited period, or refusing to charge 
fare increases, as a sanction by workers in support of consumer 
demands for fare stabilisation could be useful forms of struggle. 
Also one could extend the campaign to issues which have immed¬ 
iate relevance in the context of inflation such as.demands for 
free public transport and free launderettes subsidised by 
Council levies on local manufacturers. 

To initiate this campaign women’s liberation groups could take 
steps towards setting up a prices campaign committee which 
should include as much trade union support as possible. To 
start the price committee we shou3.d not simply send leaflets to 
the Women’s Liberation group mailing list and contact sympath¬ 
etic shop stewards etc. for a meeting to set up such a comm¬ 
ittee. We should agitate among women by speaking about inflat¬ 
ion and giving out leaflets in shopping precincts, street 
meetings, bingo halls, community centre's womens groups etc.; 
we could hold preparatory meetings on a large number of housing 
estates and areas to get together a core of women in each area. 
This would all be in preparation for a big public meeting or 
day conference to actually set up the price committee. To 
prepare for this meeting we would also attempt to get the 
support of the Trades Council, local Trade Unions and the local 
Labour party. This support should take a very material form, 
that is the price committee should be able to use the lacilit- 
ies of the Trades Council and Trade Unions vis a separate 
office for the price committee, finance for a full-time or 
several part-time workers for the price committee, child care 
facilities(there are in almost every town vast unoccupied 
rooms belonging to the Labour party which could be demanded 

for child care.) 

Because of the way that inflation intensifies the specific . 
oppression of women within the family; because the Trade Unions 
are unlikely to themselves take an initiative, and because^ 
women have already started taking action this campaign could 
be a way of both extending and developing the women's movement 
and in doing so strengthening the offensive against the Tory 
government. (By focusing on the government X am not arguing 
that it is the cause of all oppression but rather.that in the 
present period it is British capitalism's centralising tool of 
oppression and exploitation.) 

Hilary Wainwright 





WAGES FOR HOUSEWORK - WHAT IS IT BASED UPON, AND WHAT 

• ARE ITS IMPLICATIONS? 

% 

In discussing the Wages For Housework campaign it is necessary 
to see that it operates within a distinct political framework. . 
Selma James in the hulk of her writings and in those who gener¬ 
ally support the positions that she puts forward attempt to 
differentiate this framework and their use of Marxism from the lei* 
"male dominated groups". As Selma James states, she sets ouo to 
"analyse Marxism from the point of view of women, rather than.wonmn 
from the point of view of Marxism.", and presents her conclusion^ 
as a series of "breakthrough ' for the women .3 struggle. 


Wha t are t hes e_jt heoretic al,break throughs? They basically stem from 
a new analysis of the relations of housework to the categories ox 
productive and non-productive labour. Selma James claims.to improv 
the potential power of women by the discovery that dom; stic laoou^. 
is productive labour i»e.tliat women produce surplus value. How¬ 
ever the Marxist distinction between productive and non-productive 
labour is not based on a moral evaluation that one is nore^ socially 
useful than the other.- No—one is denying that.women work nard or 
that they produce value-s, and that tneir work is necessary to tee 

smooth running of capitalism. What we are attempting to do is c 
-. • relation of the woman in the home to 

her potential power and best way' of 
home creates use-values i.e.,expends 
round of household activities 

cooking, cleaning, etc. making the situation possible where 
husband (and eventually the children) can sell his labour.powe_ 
the capitalist in return for a wage, the application of ms labOu 
power reproducing the value of the wage and thereafter surplus 
value for the capitalist. However, Selma James draws on the emov 
ional argument that women work hard to prove an unconnected _ 

differing point, that women stand in a direct relation to capica.. 
as' producers of surplus value. Rather than this reassuring ana. 


establish what is the precise 
capital and therefore what is 
organising. The woman in the 
labour usefully in the endless 


o o c 

the 
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valuing the position of women in the home, it weakens N by my 
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ing it. However by equating the housewives* relation^to^capil 
with that of the wage labourer the demand fer a wage xo.Ixgws ns 
ally enough., though unfortunately unwaged labour does not become 
waged labour by merely’ putting a tag on it. 


*4 * 

is l 


What 



■ s importance of establish ing that . dog*:estic_J^bou^Si 1 oytp 

_ ‘'WelBpo^ance^or^Se’lma James that domestic labour 

should receive-a wage is that for her a wage implies.social recog¬ 
nition. However, when pushed she concedes that she is not pax u_.c- 
ularly concerned what such a payment is termed, as long as women 
get the money, because money is power. However, money does noi 
equal power. The power of the capitalist class rests not on tat,... 
relation to money, but off their relationship to the means oi . pro¬ 
duction. Waged labourers have industrial power i.e. bargaining^ 
power in relation- to money and conditions because they are organ-' 
ised at the point of production, and-are directly.necessary lor 

the production of surplus value. 


ci . 


Having defined the potential power of the proletariat.in ixs re] 
ionship to capital we must analyse the particular position^o^ 
women in order finally to refute Selma James’s attacks thac mai.-y— 
ists regard women as outside the capitalist.relations of.proaucox 
However, in doing this we must avoid and point out the mistakes 
that Selma James herself makes. These largely follow irom^her 
analysis of the family (which is based on that of Dalla Oosoa;^ 
This is to reduce the exploitation and oppression of women to rne 
family and more particularly to that of the housewife - uhe i&u-. 


or 


l \ 
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is the very pillar of the capitalist organisation' of work...the 
role of the working class housewife, which we believe has been 
indispensible to capitalist production, is the determinant for the 
position of all other women. Every analysis.of women as a caste 
then,, must proceed from the position of the working class house- 

• PC t 

wives 5 '. 

In drawing attention to one general condition of women at the ex¬ 
pense of ignoring the vast differences according to social class 
and in ignoring the role of women in the work-force, this analysis 
has a particularly distorting effect. It very much depends on 
what particular social relations that women find themselves as to 
what response to and what emphasis they themselves place on their 
position in the family. An understanding of this is essential if 
we are to find the key into the issues around which women are 
actually radicalising. (This point will be developed later on). • 
Having made the point that women enter into other social relations 
than those within the family 'and that the relation of super-exploit¬ 
ation in the factory for example, might provide their point of 
radicalisation rather than (though not divorced from) their posit¬ 
ion in the family - it•is necessary to look at the potential power 
of women who are not part of the waged work force. 

Although women in the home do not produce surplus value, they are 
necessary for its realisation because they are importantly placed . 
in the relations of -consumption. As Marx points out production and 
consumption are but different aspects of one unit. The organis¬ 
ation of women around the aspect of consumption may provide women . 
with an extremely important social force. (However this will be 
taken up more fully in another document). 


Aims and Implications 


e 


Having looked at some of the theoretical premises upon which.Wages 
For Housework is based the next section will attempt to examine the 
aims and implications of the campaign. There is some confusion in 
the writings on wages for housework whether it is a demand, which 
can or cannot be realised under capitalism, or a strategy or.what, 
However it is unanimously acclaimed as an issue that can mobilise . 
all women. This makes the "Wages Eor Housework campaign falsely 
attractive because it seems to solve in one blow how to organis 
all women in all social relations, facing all.their different forms 

of oppression. • 

. ’ * ... 

How precisely will this organisation of women affect their position 

in the family? • ; • 

• . . • ♦ • • ‘ » 

One of the main tactics proposed in the campaign is the strike 
tactic. The use of this tactic however would ignore the essential 
differences between privatised domestic labour and socialised . 
waged labour. The waged labourer is already organised by and, at 
his work place. He strikes as part .of the collective workforce, • 
immediately depriving the capitalist of his ability to,extract 
surplus value. This processs however cannot be mechanically trans¬ 
posed to the situation of the privatised•domestic_labourer. The 
housewife could strike as an individual, and the immediate effect 
would be to deprive her own family members of her,own class- of 
the care and provisions necessary to them. Only alter a long 
period, during which the family would increasingly suffer could 
such a'strike effect the capitalist class. Another point to be 
made is that the proletariat gain a wage increase by increasing 
the proportion of necessary value (wages) relative to surplus 
value, i.e. a higher proportion of the,, goods that they produce goes 
to the workers rather than the capitalist. Because women in the 
home do not produce commodities, however, their wages would have 
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"to "be levied from society as a whole. The capitalist state, because 
of its function to protect the interests and profits of the 
capitalist class would only grant such a demand by forcing the work¬ 
ing class to foot the bill, through cuts in v/elfare benefits and 
increased taxation, (the Wages For Housework campaign provides no 
concrete steps that could be taken to prevent this from being the 

case)o 

Wages for Housework supporters also argue that such a wage would 
not further cement women into the role of housewives, but would 
rather liberate them from it. Whilst correctly pointing to the 
specific form of oppression that women suffer in the home, they 
conclude from this that the central point of struggle should be 
within the family. (Della Costa "Clearly, the specific form of 
exploitation represented by domestic work demands corre_spond. ingly;,. 
specific form of struggle, namely the women's struggle within _thg__ _ 
amily ). However this is to ignore that the family as a privat¬ 
ised unit is an extremely weak arena for struggle. But more import¬ 
antly in taking up the question of the nature of the work done in 
the home we should make as our starting point not its_recognition, 
for in practice that will have the effect of orientating women 
towards the home, but how do we abolish it? This requires an orien- 
ation towards the socialisation of domestic tasks, where the fight 
for and realisation of such demands, e.g. community controlled 
nurseries- will help women break from their domestic ties. 

It is worth considering how even the gaining of a wage would effect 
women's role within the family. Selma James argues that wages 
would give access to transportation and enable them to ensure that 
their children were cared for while they carried on the struggle 
for women’s liberation. Practically speaking, that means that they 
could hire a child-minder — individually or collectively — or 
perhaps take the kids with them. However, this in no way challenges 
the doctrine of the bourgeois family that the care of the children 
is the responsibility of the parents only. Nor does it alter the 
role of the family in reinforcing the authority relations of hour-^ 
geois society, by giving parents the power to determine the activity 
and ideology of their children, with an unavoidable bias in the 
direction of the individual interests of the parents. These, 
however, are the very roles which the Womens Liberation Movement 
wishes to challenge, not only in its propaganda, but in its prac¬ 
tice . 

Selma James also claims that wages would give women the power to 
dictate the terms on which creches would be established in the 
future. If these wages are to be used as money this could only 
mean that women would use their power as consumers in boycotting; 
campaigns for example, or actually use their wages as capital to 
finance the cost of providing community creche facilities. This 
latter course of action supports rather than challenges the notion 
that parents rather than the state are responsible for financing 
the care and education of children and sees women joining the 
capitalist class in order to defeat it. 




s for Housework as a Method of 
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In the Wages for Housework campaign, Selma James proposes a method 
of struggle which not only at its inception opposes the interes s 
of housewives to those of most other members of the working class, 
but in no way alters the objective position of women in society. 

It wrongfully presupposes that women form a monolithic bloc un¬ 
related to the class struggle as a whole, with exactly the same 
problems facing them in exactly the same way at any given time, ana 
therefore open to a single solution. The ‘‘money is power" argu— 
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merit, which drastically misdirects the campaign, is erroneously 
based on the skewed analysis that capitalists have state power 
because they control all the money, and the strongest sections of 
the unions have power because they are the highest paid, therefore 
all that holds back the power of women is money. However, the 
power of women lies in their ability to organise around the questions 
in which they are intimately involved. To carry this through we 
need the flexibility of approach which understands that various 
sectors of women face particularly crucial issues at particular 
times, whilst organising these struggles in such a way as to improve 
the objective position and power of that sector of women as a whole 
and the working class as a whole. 

The conception of the Wages for Housework campaign is based on a 
highly dangerous stagist theory of first ideological change and then 
a real challenge to capitalist social relations, which would most 
likely result in providing a material incentive for maintaining 
the present role of the family. 

The force of these points hopefully will rule out Wages For Housework 
as a strategy for the Women's Liberation Movement. In this period, 
when so many women are involved in the production process, when the 
government is attacking the working class as consumers as much as 
wage labourers, when the working class as a whole is moving into 
militant opposition to the capitalist offensive, there will open 
up for women methods of struggle which begin to end their social 
isolation on a day-to-day basis, and which increases their weight 
inside the working class as a whole. 


Ann Foreman 
Linda Simon 
(IMG) 
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THE PERSPECTIVE OF WAGES FOR HOUSEWORK 
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We in the Power of Women Collective who are organising on 
wages for housework hase our perspective on.the unwaged 
condition of the housewife. Her condition is the lowest 
common denominator for all women; through it we are all de¬ 
fined and imprisoned, black and white, working class and 
middle class, “supported” and “unsupported”, unwaged and part¬ 
ially waged. We begin with the housewife because her unwaged 
condition is our fundamental weakness. If this unwagec. 
condition is our basic weakness, our perspective must be to 
deal with that. While the discussion in our small groups has 
always centred on the family and the woman’s role within it, 
this fact has not been reflected in the politics or the orga 
isational practice of our movement. The perspective of wages 
for housework does that for the first time. It aims ar powe 
for women to destroy their dependence on men and therefore o 
destroy their destiny as housewife. 


We are not proposing, as others do, that the alternative o 
housework is factory work. These are two aspects of £° r <pe 
labour which we have to do because we need the mon^y a 

capital gives us, either directly or through r p en ? 111 order ° 
live. This money we can get only by working in the home or out 
of it, but it is not payment for that work. It is just enough 
to subsist on so that we can continue to do that When we 

demand wages for housework what we are saying is that we need 
the money and we don’t need the work. We are noo proposing a 
productivity deal; we are not a trade union. 

The question has come up that if we get a wage for we 

will have to do the work more thoroughly and put up with.time 
and motion study men (or women). That so many people raise 
this question shows that they do not see the struggle of the 
houseworker as having the same objective as the struggle 
of the factory worker, that is, not to do forced labour, m 
home or in the factory. Maybe they can’t imagine that women 
can make as anti-capitalist a struggle as men, and will always 
have to trade more money for more work. But the iact tna 
factory workers will be offered a productivity deal doesn ^ 
prevent them from demanding a wage increase. The question s, 
are they strong enough to refuse more work? Nobody says, don t 
demand the money because you may be offered a productivity deal. 
Everybody says: go for more money and less work at trie same 
time. That's what we as women propose to do. 


The same principle applies to the question of where the racmey 
is to come from. We would never tell factory workers not to 
demand more money becaiise capital will try to get it oacx 
from other workers. We say, as waged workers say, let it 

come from profits. 


The struggle for liberation is the struggle for power. Does 
anyone believe that if we are strong enough to demand and win 
a wage for housework that when the time and motion study man 
(or woman) knocks at the door, any of us will let him in. 

In a rent strike when the collector comes he gets the door 

slammed in his face,. 


But we are not sold on one way of demanding wages for house 
work. There are many ways that the demand can be.? x ? r S? se 
If we organise a creche in our street and demand tha e 
council pay for it, that is wages for housework. 
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In fact, there is no part of a woman 5 s lif© which is not 
founded in women's wagalessness in the home and therefore no 
place where a struggle for money can't be made, lhe hi 

in thl factory and in the kitchen. The fragmented life of a 

woman with its seemingly separate compartments is tor 

first time seen as a totality through the perspective of wag 

for housework. For example, we want control ovti 

-i j- “t"Vii q r*orvbi?ol is ill© vowqt "to d©iHcind loirth conlr 

works^doesn't pollute our bodies; having children when we 

want them without dooming us to dependence a man and to 
slavery in the home, and being able to raise children without 
constant financial worry and housing crisis; without Wi, t 
he confined to heterosexuality; without having our arus a. 
legs°trained to follow the rhythms of an assembly Une 
"What about the children we want and can t afford ; _.e a 
forced to demand abortion and sterilisation as we have be 
forced to demand jobs. Give us money and Sive us time and_we 
will he in a better position to control our bodi » - 

and our relationships". (Women, the Unions and worx or .Ihc 

Is Not To Be Done, p.16) 

To demand money is to determine the grounds of the struggle 
We agree with Marx that money is universal social po d 

this the ruling class knows as well as we Go. In 
of demanding a wage, we're in a stronger posiio t>e 

work off our hacks, and in a stronger position too to dot rn 

the terms on which this work is socialise . _ d factory 

work and as it is socialising child care, rfc n 

socialise housework on our terms,not m orele• a 

job outside the home. The free time we win belongs -o us. 

The struggle for a wage for housework is the struggle to w°rk 
-lpoq n the factory as well as m the home. It is d- <■-»- 
much of her work is unwaged that the woman is in such a weak 
position in the factory. 1 Women get lower wages because for 

pori?e ?or a wale? however low. Women get lower wages because 

Women get lower wages because the (ncaoable i-norLf- 

them as their husbands do, as dependent, incapable, 

’’housewives". 

Some people say that women's work in the home is not productrve 
and therefore they should not get a wage. We believe 

women’s work in the home is productive , 1 case But 

Some of us are doing wonk to snow that this tried to 

’dp-pqnpotive of wages for housework, as we have tried to 

show", doesn't depend on whether or not women create surp us 

value. We repeat: we are not looking for a 

so much wages for so much surplus_value. °" r struggi ^ 

based on our need for money, on oar need undermine the 

need to undermine the power of men over us, to undermine - 

power of capital over us, and over men and childre . 

The Power of Women Collective 
20 September, 1973 


a. Limitations of the act : it only applies to a small percent¬ 
age of the work forces 

”The purpose of the Equal Pay Act is to eliminate discrim¬ 
ination between men and women in regard.to.pay and other 
terms and conditions of employment. This it does by estab¬ 
lishing the right of women to equal treatment when they are 
employed on work of the same or broadly similar nature as 
that of men” . ......... 

, •, * 

* • 

Office of Manpower Economics Report on Equal Pay 1972) 

b. Campaign has been sporadic and divided by nature of the act* 
which allows for every kind of loop-hole. It has been 
divisive in the way in which it has been used under the 
Incomes Policy i.e. women getting increases under Phase 2 

at the expense of general (male) salary increase. 

c. Works out in practice as ''being equal to the lowest male 

■ ft * • 

rate". 

2. WHO HAS EQUAL PAY? 

a. At present same basic wage is achieved in sections where 
women and men working together doing job evaluated as the 
same (but see (c) above) 

b. Most professions and the Civil Service 

c. N.B. This still does not mean that the.average wage in pro¬ 
fessions is the same. Promotion training etc. are frequently 
not given to women. Thus even in teaching males on average 
are" on higher (proportionally) scales of pay. 

d. The majority of women work in "women only" spheres - trad¬ 
itionally low paid, even where males are present in the 

1 ab omi* f* o3?c 0 « 

(nursing, catering, distributive trades, office jobs, 
domestic service, etc.) 

3. THE MAJORITY OE WOMEN DON’T GET EQUAL PAY. 

a. Crucial Point i 

"womens’ average weekly earning only varied between 55 ; . and 

49 per cent of those of men from 1950 to 1970 ”. 

* Report 1972). 

b. This will not be substantially changed by the Equal Pay Act 
as this will only affect a section of women workers. 

4 . WHAT IS T HE BASIS OF THE VAST DIFFERENTIAL BETWEEN MALE/FEMALE 
WAGES? 

a. Division of Labour within home and society 

(i) jobs undertaken by females in public production are 

mainly service or secondary to men. 

(ii) responsibility in the home is mainly that of women. 

(iii) divisions within the home are recreated outside to 
women’s economic disadvantage. 
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b. The existence of the family as an economic unit under 
capitalism. 

(i) transference of property 

(ii) family as consumption unit 

(iii) financial dependence of children and woman on man 

(iv) reproduction of (economic) relations of capitalism. 

(N.B. Definition of “Economic Unit” needs much more thought 
and work, Engels is not very clear on this). 

5. WHY DOES THIS DIVISION EXIST AND CONTINUE? 


a. Women re-entered social production (as separate from private 
domestic production) in the Nineteenth Century, from a basis 
where the division of labour between male and female had 
become entrenched. Women had moved from a position in the 
early days of society where their economic activity had been 
crucial to the survival of the community - to private produc¬ 
ers for the individual man - thus economically and socially 
subservient. 

b. Women in accordance with the labour theory of value entered 
the labour market as "free" individuals' with nothing to sell 
but their labour. Entering separately from their husband 
and children (in general). 

BUT 

The network of historical circumstances and the ideology, 
meant that the ACTUAL wages were (and still are) determined 
by women’s general social role - secondary to men - their 
primary ascribed function that of home and family. 

c. (NoB. Marx excludes two factors from his analysis of changes 
in the magnitude of the price of labour - the most important 
one for us being? 

' ,? The employment of these different sorts of labour power 
(women and children) an employment which is, in its turn made 
necessary by the mode of production makes a great difference 
in the cost of maintaining the family of the labourer and 
in the value of the labour power of the adult male”. 

(’Capital’, Vol. 1, p.519) 

These are additional factors to the analysis:; not points 
that would alter the logic of the analysis. 

d. THUS each worker enters the labour market as separate indiv¬ 
iduals but the social structures and ideological super¬ 
structure of the society determine the double economic exploit 
ation of women and the young. 

This does not mean we condemn women entering into social 
production, and need to look for solutions elsewhere (e.g. 
Wages for Housework) 

Marx i "Modern industry, by assigning as it does an important 
part in the process of production, outside the domestic 
sphere to women, to young persons, and to children of both 
sexes, creates the new economic foundation for a higher form 
of family and of the relations between the sexes... It is 
obvious that the fact of the collective working group being 
composed of individuals of both the sexes and all ages, must 
necessarily under suitable conditions, become a source of 
humane development." 

(’Capital’, Vol. 1, p.395) 
















6 . EQUAL PAY FOR WORK OF EQUAL VALUE: REVOLUTIONARY IN CONTENT 
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a. BECAUSE • 

(i) whilst the extraction of surplus value is the purpose of 
productive labour 

(ii) the existence'of the family as an economic unit of 
society. 

There can be no complete destruction of the vast differential 
between male and female wages or the division of roles within 

society. 

b. PRESENTATION OF DEMAND CRUCIAL . 

(i) attacks roots of capitalist production, when demand is 
raised not only in specific sections;; but as a minimum 
basic wage for women. 

(ii) when it is clearly linked with its roots,- i.e. the 
totality of women’s oppression under capitalism. 

(iii) equality of pay and job opportunity is a crucial factor 
in ending oppression within the home, i.e. establishing 
economic independence of women from the individual male . 
___ £ see Engels, The Origin of the Family , p.137) 

(iv) centrality of presenting campaign in terms of struggle 
against sexist and capitalist practice and ideology. 

7 . SOCIALISM AND EQUAL PAY 

a. SOCIALISM : the economic basis of socialism is the social- 
isation of t he means of production . 
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b. The means of production are not socialised until there is; 
full participation of the working population (women and men) 

c. THUS the economic basis for the liberation of women has not 
been fully laid until (see Engels p.138) 

(i) full educational and training facilities for women 
(ii) extensive child care facilities, run by men and women. 

with the socialisation of children as the responsibility 
of the community. 

(iii) socialised housework (where feasible), with residual 
housework shared equally by men and women. 

(iv) vigorous campaigning against all obstacles, ideological 

and practical preventing or limiting women’s full partic¬ 
ipation in production and society. 

8 . SOCIALIST COUNTRIES AND EQUAL PAY 

a. In socialist countries (Soviet Union, China, etc.; average 
wage differentials'still exist; as do role differences in the 

society. 

b. e.g. Soviet Unions Doctors and teachers, are largely composed 
of women; but they are non-prestigeous jobs, and low paid, 
e.g. Chinas women receive in rural districts less work points 
per day, as their day is shorter due to their household duties 

c. Causess due to complex political and economical reasons but 
also because the implementation of the points (3. a-d) has 
been partial 

d. Socialism lays the potential basis of women’s liberation out 
our struggle and understanding will determine the full 
realisation of that potential. 














9. TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 
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a. Equal Pay complex? not a straightforward economic demand hut 
a demand that raised fundamentals of revolutionary change. 


b. Central issue to women's independence (autonomy) from 
individual male. 


c. Liberation,economic autonomy, collective responsibility 
cannot develop in a society that is based on exploitation 
(extraction of s.v.) 


e. Our presentation of issue, is crucial.. 

. . «* ,. • • » 

10. NECES SARY RESEARCH 

—--- i ■ rnw m a rmru » T—"f t- ■ r — 1 


a. Detailed knowledge of economic and social position of women 
in all socialist countries. 


b. G-reater knowledge of socialist economics. Particularly how 
wages are determined; and household economics•(e.g. rent) 


Statistics of child care provisions;, and how-household 
responsibilities- are undertaken. 


d. Is the family a major economic unit of society? Developing 
methods and research to assess this and what changes have 
occurred. 

•• 

e. RECOG-NIT ION that different conditions in different countries 
will not be the same as ours; our struggles will be different 
but crucial to learn from those of others. 


Judith Hunt 






FERTILITY: ECONOMICS AND IDEOLOGY 


These notes were put together by three of us who were first of all struck by the 
deceptice similarity between the demands put forward by the Women's Movement for 
control of our fertility and those of the Population Control Lobby which is currently 
campaigning for many of the same provisions but from a very different standpoint. 

We spent a lot of time looking at the neo-Malthusian arguments and birth control 
policies (some of them blatant guinea-pig experiments) which have been applied in 
the developing countries by international agencies for the last 15 years and whose 
dual function seems to have been to provide an alternative explanation for the lack 
of independent development in those countries and to still the spectre of decreased 

A <rn ..*»•- • .fi, 4. t,.. . • 

consumption in the advanced capitalist countries or social unrest with radical con¬ 
sequences in the developing countries themselves. The experience of countries, that 
have fought for self determination does show that a population policy may have a 
place in development but this may or may not confer greater freedom on women. These 
notes, however, are an attempt to situate our own analysis i.e. to try and look at 
the questions we should be asking as women in an advanced capitalist society, and to 
draw attention to what we see as a real possibility - the introduction of a populat¬ 
ion limitation policy here - which would obviously affect in a variety of ways our 
situation, our analysis and our tactics. 

*4 

Lastly, and particularly because none of us are economists, this paper is much more 
of an attempt to draw together different strands and pose questions•than give answers 
or elaborate an analysis. . 

* t 

********************** 

« • 

Why is the population debate a matter of concern (a) for Women's Liberation; (b) for 
the Left in general? Women and Third World peoples are currently demanding the right 
to self-determination. The population control lobby,(which we believe to be basic¬ 
ally funded and promoted by business interests in the developed world, see A.l. below) 

would appear to.have as its basic aim control - control of women, control of Third 

« 

World peoples - and operates with a neo-Malthusian analysis which attributes poverty, 
underdevelopment, shortage of social services, food, resources, etc. to excess 
population. - 

When women demand the right to control their own fertility, they find that they are 
supported by the population control lobby in their demands for contraception and 
abortion, but are accused of being selfish and irresponsible if they demand the right 
to have children as well as the right not to have children. 

Third World nations are also told that they 'have a responsibility ' to assess whether 
. population increase is hindering their economic development - told this by the very 
countries which are currently extracting and despoiling the natural resources of the 
Third World. 

Third World women living within the developed countries are doubly threatened. . Enoch 
Powell accuses immigrants in Brilfein of 'breeding too fast'. Black women in the 

United States have been subjected to intense pressures to stop having children and 

• • • • 

have even at times been forcibly sterilised (see recent class-action suit against the 
State- of Alabama for the sterilisation of 12 and 13 year old black girls). Again the 
accusation is that, being poor, and of low IQ, it Is irresponsible .of them to have 
children. 

Responslbl11ty in a socialist.society which is controlled by everyone, including 
women on an equal basis, may .take on quite a different meaning from what the population 
lobby means by responsibility. The demand to control our own fertility may perhaps 
be seen as an intermediate demand, but nevertheless a crucially necessary one. 







These notes are divided into 5 sections; 
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A. The Population Control Lobby. 

B. Our current birth control provision in Britain and what the movement has 
done in this field. 

C. Thoughts on a Marxist/Feminist approach to population. 

THE POPULATION CONTROL LOBBY 

1 . Notes on the financing of international._ _.bi.rth. s . 

• _ . k * 

• , • 1 . 

The main umbrella body for international agencies concerned with the 'World problem 
of overpopulation' now appears to be the United Nations Fund for Population Activities 
(UNFPA) founded in 1967 "in response to growing international concern about the. world 
population situation, especially in developing countries where population is the key 
factor affecting development efforts." But the International Planned Parenthood. 
Federation (IPPF), Population Council and Ford Foundation have all been working in 
the field for much longer (IPPF was set up by Britain, Holland, U.S.A., Sweden and 
India in the early 1950s). UNFPA gets U-0% of its budget from the U.S. and other high- 
ranking contributors are Canada, U.K., Germany, Netherlands and Sweden; its policy 
committee includes; the Population Council (John D. Rockefeller III who initiated the 
World Leaders' Declaration on Population), Ford Foundation, Rockefeller Foundation 
(John Ds brother), Pathfinder Fund and other unidentified. UNFPA works closely with 
the World Bank, U.S. and Canadian AID and other similar organisations. 

Technique: to convince 'influentials' in each country to promote policy of^population 
control;^to channel funds into countries whose- governments are not yet willing 
through programmes arranged by non-governmental organisations especially IPPF; to . 
organise and financce programmes of research into medical and.sociological aspects o 
birth control; to run birth control programmes with the help of WHO, UNICEF, Oxfam, 
etc.; heaviest emphasis seems to be on selling a belief in the 'population crisis 
as main cause of failure of UN 'development decade', and any and all social problems. 

UNFPA claims concern for infertility as well as birth control, but spent only $1^-, 
thousand so far for infertility research, out of latest $100 million budget. 

Recent hard-sell population campaigns in industrialised nations (Zero-Population 
rowth in the U.S., Population Stabilisation in Britain) may be due to political 
counter-attacks from poor countries. 1973 UNFPA report expresses the hope that 
population programmes in industrialised countries will "facilitate the dialogue 
between them (the industrialised countries) and the poor world where the largest ^ 
concentrations of population exist and take some of the edge off divisive argumen s. 

Open question: does anyone know where ZPG and Pop. Stab, get their money? 

2. Re cent history of attitudes to population policy in Britain 

r . .; 

The ■ opulation Control Lobby in Great Britain has developed over the-last 6 years 
with an acceleration in the last two. We are now faced with a situation in which the 
demands for birth control facilities and abortion made by the Women's Movement a few 
years ago and treated with irony or hostility are oeing taken up bj this lobby. .It 
is important to note that it consists of a combination of bodies like FPA which have 
provided and campaigned for the birth control facilities we have, and have now taken 
up the question of population control, and new bodies, in particular Population 
'-Stabilisation (see later) which was set up m 197- specifically for this purpose. 
However, Linda Starke who founded Population Stabilisation is also working m the 
general publicity department of the main London office of the FPA. 

Past attitudes to a population policy for Britain have differed widely, but until 
very recently the predominant concern has been with quality rather than quantity. 
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1944 


Royal re mission on Population set up to study the Implications of the 
fert lity rates'.wkich had led" to. decline in the population over the 
previous 20 years and which had prompted fears of 'national extinction. 

A s-reat deal of evidence was submitted-purporting-to .prove that mtellig- . 
ence was negatively correlated with family size and that 'later marriages 
of intelligent people, their restraint in producing fewer children an 
inheritance of their intelligence by their offspring' was leading to a 
deterioration of the average intelligence of the population. It was feared 

that equal pay for women would further encourage educated women to JT* 

, 0 +-^ f’no j r Q-nh^t-anH al child allowances would subs tit- 

fewer children and suggested tnao substantial cmiu 

ute for loss of income and persuade more 'intelligent women to become 
mothers' . ■ . , 

' T he economics committee of the Commission was also worried about 'stock'. 
They recommended strongly pro-natalist measures and gave as the .r prime 
reason the fact that 'a sub-replacement birth-rate would, encoura^e^ffim 
ration and so reduce the proportion of home-bred stock in t e popu 



1965 Still concern about shortage of labour. The Labour Party's National Economic 
Plan forecast that by 1970 the country would require 200,000 additional 

workers. 

The latest wave of interest in the population question in this country and 
this time the weight of opinion is clearly on the side of anti-natalist 

forces, seems to date from 1967 * 

1967 Exchange of letters between Sir David Renton, Conservative M. P. for 

Huntingdom and'Harold Wilson appeared in New Horizon. Renton was specific¬ 
ally concerned about: 

i. increasing use of farmland for building 

ii. balance of payments problems exacerbated by- food imports 

iii. lack of rising investment due to resources directed to schools, 

housing, etc. for growing- population. 

• • : ‘ v • 

* 

He'thought that any manpower shortages consequent on a stationary population 
could be compensated for by improved techniques of automation. He argues 
strongly for government support in discouraging births in large families an 
drew attention to the 'advantages to be gained from limiting immigration - 
particularly from th^Commonwealth countries with massive population problems 

bf their own.' 

* . r * 

Wilson not impressed: 

• •* 

i. defended classical economic concepts - more people necessary to 
- produce more goods; therefore bigger markets, etc. 

ii. claimed that Britain would still be able to feed an expanding popul¬ 
ation in 2000 by extra foreign exchange earned in increasing exporto. 

iii. stressed personal choice element and didn't think the government 
could be involved, or indeed be successful, in changing the attitudes 

of the majority of parents. 

1968 Alternative view from the Labour Party . Douglas Houghton said-that in his 

opinion large families were a sign of social irresponsibility and would soon 

come to be considered as a form of social delinquency. 
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1968 


1968 

Dec. 


1968 


1969 

1969 


1969 


1969 

Dec. 


1971 

April 

1971 

Nov. 


early 

1972 

1972 

Jan. 

r 

1972 • 
(?) 

1973 


'Environment' organisations get involved. Conservation Society published 
'Britain's Population Problem'. 

Edwin Brooks M.F . wrote an article entitled 'Does Britain need a Population 
Policy?' in Advances in Fertility Control, a magazine published by Excerpta 
Medica with a grant from Syntex Pharmaceuticals. His answer was in the 
affirmative. 

In the same edition the magazine announced a prize-winning essay competition 
on the subject 'Identifying the barriers to the spread of knowledge about 
family-planning with suggestions for their reduction or elimination 1 . 

Prizes were provided by Syntex and were subsequently won by former Pop. 
Council and Ford Foundation staff and by the medical directors of two of 
the biggest drug companies producing oral contraceptives, both of whom had 
been involved in 'pill' trials in developing countries and in Britain. 

All-party motion in the commons, tabled by Renton, and signed by 322 out of 
630 MPs called on the government to establish 'permanent and adequate 
machinery' to examine the difficulties associated with Britain's rising 
population. 

9 

Conservation Society again: ,r Why Britain needs a Population Policy . 

Establishment of Inter-departmental Committee of Senior Civil Servants to 
advise the government on matters of population. 

1 

Scientific Community joins in. Two, meetings held: 

i. sponsored by the Institute of Biology 

ii. symposium on 'The Optimum Population for Britain' held at the Royal 
Georgraphical Society and attended by distinguished agriculturalists, 

• • biologists, demographers, economists, ‘ sociologists""and family 

planning experts. 

Most of the participants agreed that Britain was over-populated and an 
optimum population *f about 40 million was suggested. 

# * 

A group of scientists concerned about the lack of a population policy also 
submitted a memorandum to the Registrar General. 

Another article on Britain, ''Population Control for Britain; present attit¬ 
udes and future prospects", appeared in Advances in Fertility Control , this 
time by Aubrey Manning, reader in Zoology at Edinburgh University. 

• • 

Birth Control Campaign formed to press for better birth control services 

Ross Panel set up to 'assess the available evidence about the significance 
*f population growth for both public affairs and private life in this 
country at present and in prospect; to make recommendations about further 
work required and how it should be conducted; and to report within one year. 

Population Stabilisation formed as an offshoot of Zero Population Growth 
which was founded by Paul Ehrlich in the U.S. in 1968. 

d octors and Overpopulation set up as a result of a statement, by 55 disting¬ 
uished doctors which appeared in The Lancet and the British Medical__Jou rnal. 

Countdown Campaign set up as an adjunct of the PPA to raise money for pop¬ 
ulation control-programmes, - both-in developing countries and in Britain. 

• « * 

Ross Fanel reported. Some key findings were: 

i. a stationary rather than expanding population would be advantageous. 

ii. population policy is not a panacea for curing the ills of society. 
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iii. only voluntary measures to promote reduction in population growth . 

r ’ • ' • • acceptable. ' ' ■' 

* • * « 1 

The panel also noted that 'a movement towards an average family size consist¬ 
ent with a stationary population is likely to be associated with increased 
demands by married women for employment and other opportunities for social 
participation outside the immediate family circle'. 

1973 ' Population Day organised by the following .organisation: 

May Conservation Society Friends of the Earth 

Countdown Campaign . Population Stabilisation 

Doctors and Overpopulation Birth Control Campaign 

Environmental Communicators Organisation Family Planning Association 

'Call-to-Action' approach with main theme that, population is the cause of the 
social ills of this society. 

Small turn-out but very good media coverage. 

1974 population Minister appointed. The first birth control advertising on 
Jan. television during 3-day week. 

3 Popula tion Stabilisation Ltd.: ah example o f the neo-Malthusian approach in _ a 
developed country 

Analysis: Population dominates the discussion of all social -issues - food supplies, 
housing shortage, etc. Population control seen as the only thing we■can do. Without 
it any other cause is lost (Cf. Ehrlich in the U.S.). (What other cause are the£ 
fighting for?) Target boroughs are those with large numbers with low incomes; cost- 
benefit analysis used to show the savings from preventing 'unwanted', i.e. illegit¬ 
imate + unplanned births. Population Day leaflets (12th May 1975) blamed population 
growth for over-crowded schools, high prices of land, traffic jams, etc. Pop. Stab., 
latest report on housing blames population and the government and asks the government 
to provide more housing and to adopt a rational population policy. However, it 

campaigns on the latter only. 

Means adopted and suggested : 1) forming of local branches to recruit support, prop¬ 
agandise, pressure local authorities for comprehensive family planning services.^ 

22 branches so far.; 2) Lobbying of Parliament to get a government population 
policy. Submitted report to the Ross Panel. It is inter sting here that whereas 
Population Stabilisation originally suggested the withdrawal of family allowances 
and tax disencentives after the second child, they have now gone back on this and 
are stressing voluntary measures, i.e. control through propaganda and provision of 
facilities. This perhaps indicates awareness of the possibility cf a backlash 
(Cf. rejection of birth control by radical blacks in the U.S.) or it maj reflect 
the rejection of such measures by the Ross Panel. Also, the recent figures for 
Great Britain indicate that we may stabilize our population anyway if current birth 
rates continue. Population Stabilisation members used the slogan "A woman's rig 
to choose" at the Anti-SFUC demonstration Nov. 1973 but wore buttons saying. 

"stop at two". It is clear also from their literature that they regard the women s 

Movement as a potential ally. 

B. OUR CURRENT BIRTH. CONTROL PROVISION IN BRITAIN AND WAT ..TI E WOMEN'S MOVEMEN T 


HAS DONE 


\ \ 


1, Contraception and Abortion facili ties in Britain 

Legal situation: „ . . „ ,,, 

i) NHS (Family Planning) Act England and Wales ( 1967 ) Permitted local authorities 

to provide family planning services: ditto Health Service and Public Health Bill 
( 1968 ) for Scotland. 
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ii) Abortion Act (1967) allows abortions certified in good faith by two registered 
medical practitioners'of the opinion that: 

a) the continuance of the pregnancy would involve risk to the life of the pregnant 
woman or of injury to the physical or mental health of the woman or any existing 
children of her family (account may be taken of the woman's actual or reasonably 
foreseeable environment); or 

b) there is a substantial risK that if the child wore born it would suffer from such 
physical or mental abnormalities as to be serioi’sly handicapped. 

In practice this means, where medical practitioners are amenable there is abortion 
on demand. However, see below, there is enormous variation from area to area in the 
problems of getting abortions on and off the NHS, Moreover, the Society for the 
Protection of.the Unborn Child (3PUC) wishes to get the law amended so that t 
would operate more restrictivelv than it does at present. 

iii) March 1973 Sir Keith Joseph announced that family planning advice and services 
would be available on prescription under the NHS from April 19?4 onwards, ihis 
meant a retrogressive step for those boroughs which already provide free services. 

A Lords amendment that family planning services should be free was rejected three 
times by the Commons. 

Provisions 


Under the National Family Planning Agency Scheme, out of a total of 232 local 
health authorities in England, Wales and Scotland, 151 employ the FPA as-agents-. 

Of the remaining 8l LHAS, 69 operate a direct service or employ another agent, 6 
give a grant to the FPA, 4 are negotiating and only 2 have no family planning 
service at all . Moreover, 21 operate a direct service in addition to that provide*., 
by the FPA. Nevertheless, of much greater importance is the fact that provision 
varies according to whether it is free, subsidised, and whether it is availaole to 
the unmarried and if so, at what age. Moreover, some clinics are open rarely during 
the week and may not be outside working hours. 

• • 1 . t ; 

Opportunities for getting abortions also vary widely depending on the existence or 
otherwise of sympathetic doctors within the NHS or the existence 01 private olinj.es 
and the ability of the woman to pay outside. 


Examples : 

% abortions of live births 


on NHS 


Non-NHS 


• 

1962 

1270 

• 



19'69 

1970 

London 






1 

Waltham .Forest 

.2 6 

2.7 


. 

3.3 

3.7 

* *j * 

# 

' % » 

Southwark 

12.1 

18,7 


• 

2.8 

4.5 • ■ • 

• 

Kensington & Chelsea 

fj.4 - 

• 

20.1 



42.0 

5H . 6 * ’ 

Westminster 

16.3 

23.4 



36.3 

45 . 0 * 

Newcastle 

13,7 

18.4 


— 

* 

•0.5 

0.6 . 

Liverpool 

3.0 

5.0 



0.8 

• 

2.3 

*The apparently higher abortion rate of residents of these two regions prooaoly 
include women giving accommodation addresses as normal place of residence. 

The extremely low level 

of abortions in 

Liverpool 

is 

assumed 

to be clue 

to Catholi 


influence among doctors. 

It is', not known how many i3.1egal abortions are still performed; doubtless mciny. 
It has been suggested that due to fear of pressure to be sterilised at tne same 
time as having an abortion, some working class women prefer to have back-stree*. 
abort!ons. 
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Abortion facilities in Great Britain compared with Western Europe 

We have the impression that Britain is the easiest place in Western Europe to 
obtain an abortion - even including those countries which have liberalised abortion 
laws, i.e. Denmark, Finland, Norway, Switzerland. The following have no legal 
abortion at all or only if the mother's life is in danger: Austria, Belgium, 

France, (nevertheless there is an estimated 1 abortion for every 2 live births'.) 
West Germany, Greece, Luxembourg, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Holland. 

2. WACC - History and National. Activities . . . 


Following Skegness Women's Liberation Conference in October 1971 groups interested ■ 
in abortion and contraception decided to start a national campaign. 


20 Nov. 1971 


Series of actions to demonstrate solidarity with women all over 
the world who were campaigning against restrictive abortion and 
contraception laws. 


Jan. 1973 


London Abortion Action Group held national meeting of interested 
groups and formed WACC. Policy statement drawn up with three 

demands - 

i. Free, safe and reliable contraception available to every 
woman on the NHS; 

ii. Abortion - a woman's right to choose; any woman who is unwill¬ 
ing to continue her pregnancy should have the undisputed 
right to a free and safe abortion; 

iii. No forced sterilisation; pressure should not be put on any 
woman to accept sterilisation as a condition for abortion. 


1972 


1972 & '73 

Jan. 1973 
21 May 1973 


June 1973 


London WACC, with the help of other groups, compiled evidence for 
the Lane Committee on the workings of the Abortion Act; 
presented in the form of a pamphlet - Women and Abortion . 

Several campaigns against SPUC, including one counter-demonstrat¬ 
ion of 500 women in Manchester in March 1973. 

First national conference held in Liverpool, 117 women carne. 

Population Day. Sisters from WACC and Women's Liberation Healtn 
Action Group distributed leaflets pointing out where our views 
differ from those of the 'Population Control' lobby. 

Visit from Susan La Mont of WONAAC. Meetings held in Glasgow and 
London. 


WACC Newsletters - first four issues were produced by Nottingham WACC and the 
following three by London and then Bristol. 

Other activities so far 

Several teach-ins and public meetings have been held and WACC has-also sent repre¬ 
sentatives to meetings in Paris and New fork. 


Local-activities have included - finding sympathetic gynaecologists and G.P.s; 
setting up Pregnancy Advisory Centres; free pregnancy testing; natural childbirth 
classes; giving information and handing out leaflets on contraception, e.g. from 
market stalls; self-examination groups; working with women's cancer prevention . 
campaign; campaigning for - better provisions in V.D. clinics; better treatment of 
women in childbirth; sex education; free contraception locally. 


Future activities 

Nottingham WACC, with the held of other groups, is producing an Abortion and 
Contraception Handbook which will include - questions and answers about abortion 
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the Abortion Law; the population question; the Right-to-Life Campaign;'the history 
of abortion and contraception; the right to choose - abortion and contraception in 
Great Britain; how to build a local campaign; International campaigns for abortion 

arid contraception; the NHS re-organisation scheme, * * 

« * ' *•» * * 

* - • • • ^ • • • • • 

Campaign, against SFUC which is trying to get a private member's bill through . 
Parliament to further restrict the abortion law. Successful counter demonstration 
at Westminster, November 1973• . 

Nottingham WACC has sugges ted the fol lowin g alms for the future 
re. NHS reorganisation: " 

i. To campaign with other.groups for a totally free service,•with no prescription 
charges. 

ii. Contraception clinics similar to those set up by the FPA in all major housing 
areas within easy reach of bus routes. 

iii. A large government publicity campaign giving details of contraception clinics, 

pregnancy testing and referral services... 

. « • 

re. Abortion: 

i. A new law with no restrictions on our right to choose to have an abortion. 



C. NOTES TOWARDS A MARXIST/FEMINIST AFPROACH TO POPULATION IN DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 

ha1thus work An Essay on Population , first published just after the French Revolut¬ 
ion as an attack on notions of the perfectability of man, argued that there was no 
way of improving the’'lot of the masses since, any rise in wages would lead to a rise 
in population and since population could increase much faster than food supply the 
end result would be a drop in the standard of living, Maithus : work was seen as a . 
justification for a punitive approach to pauperism which was the ultimate expression 
of a laisser-faire approach to the labour force. 'If he cannot get subsistence from 
his parents, on whom he has just demand, and if the society does not want his labour, 
(a man) has no claim of right to the smallest portion of food, and, in fact has no 
business to be where h^ is' . Malthus, Essay on the Principle of Population , 179-3, 

p. • ' • : 

1 . Marx and Engels' objections to Malthus 

• * * 

* * »• 

a) Marx criticises Malthus in general for trying to develop an 'eternal law of’ 
nature'. Marx: 'Every stage of development has its own law of population'. 

As an alternative to Malthus' ideas Marx formulates a theory of population for 
bourgeois society: 'The labouring population therefore produces, along with the 
accumulation of capital produced by it-the means by which itself is made relatively 
superfluous, is turned into a relative surplus population.' 

'The folly is now patent of the economic wisdom that preaches to the labourers the 
accommodation•of their number to the requirements of capital. The mechanism of 
capitalist-production and accumulation constantly affects this adjustment. -The 
first word of this adaptation is the creation of a relative surplus population, or 
industrial reserve army. Its last word is the misery of the constantly extending . 
strata of the active- army of labour and the dead weight of pauperism.' from 
Capital , Vol.l, p.644. 

b) Malthus' theory of population saw conflict between pressure of population and 

the means of subsistence; Marx showed that the conflict is between population and 
the means of employment in bourgeois society. ... . 
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c) Engels attacks the contrast used by Malthus between the gtometrical.growth of 
population and the arithmetical growth of food supply by pointing to the fact 
that science also advances and with it the possibilities for increasing food 
supply. Outli nes of a Criti que of Politic al Economy , 1844 , :bS , p.222 

d) Engels also envisaged the possibility of a number of people becoming so great 
that it would be necessary to regulate the production of human beings but 
stressed that in a communist society this would be controlled by the people them¬ 
selves and not imposed on them. Also 'it will be precisely this society, and 
this society alone, which can carry this out without difficulty'. Letter to 
Kautsky, 1 Peb. l 88 l. 

Marx and Engels 'critique of Malthus was of a particular relevance to the 19th 
century situation. The concept of relative surplus population is still important 
in understanding the definition of overpopulation in developed and developing 
countries (see Appendix on Trinidad). Engels' comment on the potential for 
increasing food has been shown to be correct though we may now be more aware of its 
limits. However as Marxists and Feminists we should ask what new concepts may be 
needed to describe the relation between economy and population in a post-Keynsian 

welfare state but we should also divide these into two: 

, •» * ' 

1 ) the contradictions for the economy posed by limitations of the population 
tending to stabilisation; 

2) Its implications for the position of women. We outline below some questions 
which it might help to ask, and some information we thought mught be helpful. 

2. A Response to modern neo-Malthusianism 

Modern neo-Malthusianism interprets social problems in terms of excess population 
but suggests population control through birth control as the solution. 

As feminists we should ideally ask: 

{’ t , i ; . * ' 

a) in what sense is there a population problem? 

b) what is the rationale behind population policies and what happens to the 
role of women in situations where abortion and contraception facilities are made 

freely available? 

c) what kinds of problems would be posed for present controlling interests in 
developed"capitalist countries by stabilising the population? 

d) how do a-c relate to our demand for the control of our fertility and for the 
liberation of women. 

We have not attempted to answer these questions here; we merely present some notes 
that seemed to us relevant and may help discussion, 

a) The population problem in Great Britain: Thought there is much dispute about 
details it seems generally agreed among experts that in the long run the population 
should be stabilised since certain resources are finite. However, there are 
important differences in the urgency with which they look at it; their priorities 
and their analysis of its consequences (positive and negative) for society as a 
whole (see above A.2 and belfw C.c) ,However we wish to stress that any statement 
about the relation between "J^pulation and resources assumes certain kinds of 

consumption patterns, projected growth of the economy, etc. 

• « \ t . 

• ... 

b) Rationale behind population policies and their effects for women 

1 . Underdeveloped capi ta list co untries : See above notes on the financing of inter¬ 
national family planning agencies and Appendix on Trinidad below. These societies 
as a whole are : subjected to imperialistic pressure to reduce their population the 
main functions'of which seem to be - i. an alternative explanation for-, their-, lack 
of independent development; ii. to maintain the high food consumption patterns of 
the developed countries. ( It is also•important for the Left not to underestimate 
the deeply grounded chauvinist appeal to the people of the advanced capitalist 
economies of such-pressure., particularly now that food prices are rising very 
fast.); iii. to prevent social unrest which might lead to demands for a radical 
restructuring of these societies. 

« • t . 

2. Developed capitalist countries : Early 20th century Britain saw demand for better 
quality manpower following the discovery of the generally low health of recruits 
for the Boer War ( 1899 ). Response - health and education acts and demands that 
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poor women be educated in mothercraft. Pew seemed aware that poverty might create 
ill health. 


The Eugenics Society (also late 19th century early 20th) had a similar concern with 
quality but its response was to suggest preferential breeding of 'better stock'. 
1930s: general concern in Britain^.S.wfi.den,._JSa^i....C^jmiahy r -,.Ausiria,...Italy. - at 
possibility of underpopulation ('race suicide') - pronatalist policies adopted 
e.g. fiscal measures encouraging births; contraceptives outlawed in Germany, 

Prance, Italy. 

The current population control drive appears as a combination of response to 
resources shortage and idea that only if we limit our population will developing 
countries agree to limit theirs. • • • 


3. Socia l ist countrie s: , 

USSR: 1920s advanced social, legislation aimed at liberating women - divorce.made 

• •* • 

free and automatic for either partner, illegitimacy abolished, abortion, free. 
Result: drop in birth rate. Stalin reintroduced traditional legal situation, 
(divorce inaccessible, abortion illegal) to promote growth in labour force needed 
for industrialisation. 1956 Abortion made available again on request up to 12 
weeks. : Current Soviet government attitudes to abortion: i. women have right 'to 
abortion; li. government tries to remove incentives to abortion by providing better 
housing, -bursery schools, etc.-; ili. general agreement contraception is better. 
Nevertheless - growing concern over declining birth rate-with medals .given to 
women'producing many children. 


Czechoslovakia: virtually abortion on demand (1970 - 55 abortions per ICO live 
births) but: 'The majority of specialists and government authorities are of the 
opinion that it is necessary to make efforts towards reducing the abortion rate both 
for medical.reasons■(despite the fact that deaths from abortion were only between 
3 and 6 women in over 200,000 abortions) as well as in view-of the development of 
the population. Reductions, however, cannot be achieved, by administrative measures 
(suspension of abortion law or curtailing the reasons for permitting abortions) but 
only by a series of socio-political measures', 


Rumania: Until 1966 the world's most liberal abortion law - no approval required 
for abortion, no bureaucratic ‘procedures, maximum waiting period of one week, 
but more usually performed on the spot; secrecy assured, fee around 50p> Estim¬ 
ated abortion rates: 4 per live birth and women having as many as 20 abortions in 
the reproductive period. Birth rate had fallen to 14.3 in 1966 (Cf. 16.0 for 
Englandand Wales in 1971). September 1966 -Haw abruptly reversed to take effect 
from November. Abortion restricted to stringent medical reasons, rape, incest. 
Women over 45 or with 4 children or more.. Concurrently importation of IUDs and 
pills stopped and divorce made-much more difficult both legally and financially. 
Results: crude birth rate more than doubles in the following year; infant and 
maternal mortality both rose,. Divorces dropped from an average of 36.OCO annually 
between 1960-65 to a total of 48 in 1967 but have subsequently risen to about 
8,000 in 1970. •. 

* 

Cuba: 300 public health clinics, a.Tsi of which supply^conrraceptives and are 

f 

staffed by persons trained to insert IUDs (Cuba makes own IUDs and all contra¬ 
ceptives are free). Oral contraceptive not used at first because of safety quest¬ 
ions but now being considered. Abortion permitted for medical and social reasons 

. 1 »• \ • ♦ 

• but illegal abortions still common (not sure why). Registered abortions in 
Havana in 1968, 18,000 compared with 30,000 live births. Birth rate has declined 
since the revolution, despite many ostensibly pro~nafcalist policies: e.g. free 
food,- rent, medical -services, schooling and child care. These policies were not 
carried out with the aim of influencing fertility and the decline appears as an 
unintended side effect which is not entirely welcome. 


• < * ' • n 

# 

China: 1954- family planning first considered, as a result of census figures - led., 
to education programmes and vasectomies. 1957 condoms manufactured. .1958 prior 
to Great Leap Forward change in policy in order to maximise manpower resources, 
1962 after failure of Great Leap Forward to reach target concern about food 
supplies. Family planning revived. 1966 Cultural'Revolution led to greater 
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freedom for the young - lower marriage rate and higher birth rates. 1968 campaign 
for family planning started with renewed stringency; young people taught to 
marry late and have small families. This is having some success though the birth 
rate is still not as low as it was before the Cultural Revolution. 

Conclusions to b. : 1 )' The way in which advanced capitalist societies have in the 

past concerned themselves with fertility has been effectively limited to manpower 
requirements despite eugenic elements in the discussion. However, they now seem 
to be moving towards a greater•concern with limited resources and we should there¬ 
fore expect the Eugenic aspect to come to the fore, both in the explicit propaganda 

of pressure groups and in the effective workings of piecemeal measures on contra- 

• » • * * • 

ception and abortion. 

2 ) Socialist countries have also responded to manpower requirements in their 
population policies but this has been combined with substantial changes in the 
role of women outside the home (education, job opportunities). Neither the 

USSR (except briefly) nor China has accepted the separation of sexuality, procreat¬ 
ion and the family in-the way in which it has been suggested in the Women's 
Movement i.e. for the freedom of women to control not only their fertility but 
their sexuality. 

■» 

c) Problems posed for the economy by achieving a stable population In Great 

Britain as seen by three reports : 

The Royal Commission on Population ( 1944 ) concluded- that although in the long run 
a stable population was desirable, the immediate priority was to counteract the 
decline which it was feared would lead to national extinction. It was also 
pointed out that the process of decline would be difficult, due to the problem of 
maintaining ful] employment without increasing consumption. It was suggested four 
objectives of policy would be especially important in carrying out the transition: 

1) increased mobility of labour; 2 ) appropriate allocation of industry; 3 ) stability 
of investment and the adjustment of saving to any long-term changes in investment, 

4) a steady and sufficient export trade. 

Population Stabilisation ( 1973 ) has concentrated on frightening people into 
believing that what we have will be destroyed without lower population growth rate 
and implies that lowering population growth will solve existing social problems. 

They see unemployment as something population stabilisation would solve and state 
in their evidence to the Ross Panel that any fluctuations in the demand for labour 
could be dealt with by temporarily drafting women into the labour force. 

The Ross Panel Report ( 1973 ) though limiting the space it devotes to these issues 
envisages considerable social and economic changes needed to accommodate to a 
stable population and also mentions the greater participation of women in society 
as a whole as a way of helping reduce the birth rate. 

Three images emerge for women In such a situation; 1) women as the most flexible 
part of the industrial rese'f've army; 2 ) women (when not in the labour force and 
not producing children) reduced to the super-consumer in the 1 none is fun 1 image; 

3) women as requiring wider social roles to encourage them to have fewer children. 

Questions we would like to ask: Does stabilising the population mean giving up 
growth as an economic ideal? Can fewer consumers indefinitely be sold more goods? 
What are the implications of the permanent development of mechanisation In Industry 
and warfare? What are the limitations placed on this by future fuel and resource 
shortages? What is the Impact on manpower needs of the ability of multi-national 
companies to use alternative cheaper sources of labour? etc. etc. 

d) Some suggestions made by the Women r s Movement on the subject of the control of 
our fertility 

These can be seen as the demand that sexuality and procreation be separated - so 
that women can have control of their sexuality as well as their fertility. But 
Shulamith Firestone advocates the end of conventional childbearing as the corner- 
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stone of the liberation of women. 

« «• 

1. Shulamith Firestone proposes the control.of science and its subsequent use to 
free women from child-bearing, by contraception and artificial reproduction. 'For 
like atomic energy, fertility controo, artificial reproduction and cybernation are 
in themselves liberating- unless they are improperly used.' The feminist revolut¬ 
ion takes place in her scheme after the socialist revolution and leads eventually 

to the possibility of polymorphous perverse sexuality and 'the elimination of child¬ 
hood, ageing and death' . S. Firestone, Dialec ti c of .ce^, 0.187. 

2 . Rivolta Femminile attempts to look beyond the demand fox* abortion at. the, what 
they call, 'colonisation' of women by vaginal sex. 'Tne abortion granted by society 
seeks to prolong and artificially reinforce a female eroticism that has paralyzed 
and destroyed women for 4000 years... (In an ideal civilisation) it would seem 
clear that contraceptives are for those who want to take advantage of a procreative 
type of sexuality, and that abortion Is not a solution for the free women, but 1 or 
the woman colonized by the patriarchal system.' Femin lng _Sexuald_Jbborl 10n, 

Italy, June 1971 . . . 

3 . IS pamphlet 'Women Fight Back' explores the idea of being sterile unless we chose 
to be fertile. 




These three examples raise a number of questions we thought It important to look at, 

e.g. how much do we ask of science and what that means ..in - c.Ij, tic.-. 1 terms, the 

relation-between analysis ; of -the forms of women' s'oppression and concrete demands 

etc. ' •• r r • ' 

• • * •**..•** • 

• • • • 

Other'questions we thought we,might ask arising from the material we looked at: 

1 . What is the relationship, between demands .for self-determination and 'Che context 
in which we now find ourselves; would-find ourselves if the government introduced 

a population limitation policy? ? 

2 . Whether control of our fertility should have a special place in our analysis 

and- strategy? 

•3. The role of male contraceptives. Whether we should campaign for them? 

4 . Lastly, on the issue of the relation between .ecology, birth control ana the 
Left, It has been suggested by Shulamith Firestone and .Steve Weissman among 
others that the real inability of capitalism to halt growth and.with it pollut¬ 
ion and-wasteful - consumption of resources of all kinds may eventually lead 
ecologists to turn to the Left and to a radical Women's Movement for answers. 

This suggestion is backed-up by the fact that many socialist countries, even, 
with pro-natalist policies,.- have experienced unintentional fertility decline 
due to other programmes. This does not imply that socialism intrinsically „ 
reduces fertility or that fertility decreases are not possible under capitalism 
(as the success of ZPG in the US shews) but it does suggest that countries in 
which governments control the means of production can more easily increase the 
opportunity structure for womei*-and carry out other social policies which, will 
favour the lowering of the birth.rate. However, we know that political power 
is not .-Just a place in the labour force'. 


Peri Halpern 
Jane Renrick 


Barbara Segal 
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APPENDIX 1 


Nation of Trinidad and Tobago 
as an example 


Crude birth rate dropped from 38 per thousand in i960 to 28 thousand in 1970. 


May have been part of pre-existing downward trend throughout West Indies. 
Population Council of Trinidad takes the credit - had Government support .since . 
1963, special assistance from IPPF, US-AID, Pathfinder Fund, "and other sources 


I! 


since 1968. 


Main ana lysis given by popu la tion co ntrol lers for prob lems of the are a: 

Population growth is a key cause of the strain on the social services and the 
high rate of unemployment. • - 

Colonial past: extermination of Amerindians, importation of African slave -Labour, 
later of East Indian indentured labourers. 

"The West Indies is a place where Britain finds it convenient to carry out pro¬ 
duction of certain agricultural commodities”. J, 3 . Mill 
Now, theoretically, Trinidad and Tobago is an Independent nation. 

Sugar : chief crop and a major export, growing and refining controlled by Tate and 
Lyle (UK). 

Tate and Lyle has already bought into continental beet sugar interests to prepare 
for EEC. 

Tate and Lyle now in process of mechanizing all phases of sugar production in 
Trinidad, including even cane cutting. 

Oil : most valuable resource - extracting and refining controlled, by Texaco (USA) 

capital intensive industry by its naoure 


Other industry: - 1950 s policy cf "industrialization by invitation 1 , foreign firms 
given every financial incentive, then brought in highly mechanized technology. 


Banks : all foreign owned, means 

Trinidad Broadcasting Co. Ltd .: 
consumption patterns. 


domestic savings contribute to capital-outflow, 
foreign controlled, roleof media in shaping .■ .. 


Result is: export of local production at little profit to the country, high con¬ 
sumption of expensive imported goods 


Labour no longer 'needed' 
at the Hilton 


In large quantities, except perhaps as maids and por v ers 



Political temper running high, 1970 violent demo against Canadian banks - links tr 
US Black Power. ^ 


Suggested alternat i ve a nalysis f or problems of the area: 

Strain on social services due to capital drain by foreign interests. 

High unemployment due to elimination of labour intensive areas of economy in 
of capital intensive industries to maintain profitability for foreign firms. 


favour 


By 1970 (preliminary IFFF report) 70 % of the people of Trinidad and Tobago had 
been persuaded to believe that the first analysis was true. 

The richer countries can now be seen as helping a small, poor country to cope wi 
its inadequate social services and unemployment problems (not by emigration of 

course)> 


j.y 
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Assorted Quotes 


President Johnson in Vietna m, 1966 

There are 3,000 million people in the world and we are only 200 million; we are 
outnumbered by 15 to 1. If numbers give strength the US will be swept; away and 
we will be robbed of what we have; we have what they want. 


First C h airman of th e Ch inese delegation a t t he U.N. Env iro nme nt Con fere nce - 
We hold that of all things in the world, people are the most precious. 


Professor Jo hn Post g ate^ Uni y ersli .• £ of J3 ussex, 1 973 

Since overall fertility depends largely .on the proportion of females, 
transition to a female minority would be the fastest route to reducing 
growth. 


a rapid" 
population 


Robert S. McNamara (formerly US Secy, of Defense, formerly chairman of Ford, now 
President of World Bank) at Joint Annual Meeting of World Bank Group and Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, Washington, D,C. 1968. 

In terms of the gap between rich countries and poor countries, these studies 
(of India and Mexico) show that more than anything else it is the population 
explosion which, by holding back the advancement of the poor, is blowing apart the 
rich and the poor and widening the already dangerous gap between them,.. We are 
therefore faced with the question of what action we at the Bank, as a Development 
Agency, should take to lift this burden from the backs of many of our members, 
(white man's burden again',) 

Report of the U.N, Working Group or You t h and Population 

We recognize that most of the factors that affect population dynamics are develop¬ 
ment factors..,in fact the words developed and 'developing' are no longer meaning¬ 
ful. Rather, the only honest way to talk about the world situation in terms of 
exploiting countries and exploited countries. Exploitation takes many forms: 
principally it is the refusal of rich•countries to allow poor countries to own 
and use what material resources they possess in. their own way,. This exploitation 
is carried out by institutions, independent and governmental, national and inter¬ 
national, all over the world. 


Countdown Campaign ad.. The Guardian, 18 May 1973. 

If the population of the countries from which we ip.port food goes on growing at 
the present rate, there will be less to go round, less to export, and everyone 
including people in the so-called affluent countries, will suffer. ...Britain 
is a green and pleasant land to live in. We can help make every land as pleasant 
in the years to come, (if we give money to Countdown Campaign) 

J. Peel, President of FPA , 1967 , Med. Gynaec, Sociol. 2/12 (2-4) 

There is today a population crisis in Britain, and all levels of society are rep¬ 
resented, but the largest families occur in precisely those sections of the 
community where family limitation would be most desirable. 

M althus, Essay on the Principle of Population, 1798 

If he cannot get subsistence from bis parents, on whom he has just demand, and if 
the society do not want his labour, (a man) has no claim of right to phe smallest 
portion of food, and, in fact has no business to be where he is. 


Marx - describing the effects of.use of Malthusian ideas by English Parliament 
in its reform of the Poor Laws. 

(The English Parliament) views pauperism as poverty which the workers have brought 
on themselves, and that it therefore should not be regarded as a calamity to be 
prevented but rather as a crime to be suppressed and punished. 

Excerpts from ads, in t he New York Times sponsored by Campaign to Check the Popul¬ 
ation Explosion 

The ever-mounting tidal wave of humanity now challenges us to control it, or be 































submerged along with p.ll our civilized values. 

This is the crime explosion... Youngsters account for almost half the crimes. 

And a few short years from now, millions more of them will pour into the streets 
at the present rate of procreation, 

A world with mass starvation in underdeveloped countries will be a world of chaos, 
and a perfect breeding ground for communism... We cannot afford a half dozen 
Vietnams or even one more... Our own national interest demands that we go all our to 
help the underdeveloped countries control their population. 

A. Guttmacher (prominent US gynaecologist) on testing steriod injections on women 
in Thailand 

Vie get 16 % breakthrough bleeding (us - in women who are possibly already anaemic) 
and resumption of menses at irregular times after one ceases medication, (us - 
meaning possibility of temporary or permanent sterility for women who only 
expected contraception). But after all, when you are treating a vast number of 
people vfho have a great need, and you have a paucity of medical personnel, you 
must help as many as possible. 

Barclay, Enright & Reynolds; Population Control in the Third World 
Experimentation with new contraceptive methods is carried on exclusively among 
exploited groups of the population. There is no more graphic illustration of the 
role of racism, chauvinism and imperialism in the field of population control... 

An even broader criticism of contraceptive experimentation is that women are always 
its object. It is often assumed that it is simply coincidental since the more 
effective modern contraceptive methods have been female ones. However, the history 
of male dominance in almost all societies leads us to suspect that there are some 
social reasons for the phenomenon. 

Men are almost 

always the scientists and administrators in charge of contraceptive experimentation 
and they have always seen female methods as the high priority for research. 

Countdown Campaign (again) 

...the psychological effect (of closely confined and crowded living) is already 
manifesting itself in urban violence, industrial disputes and fiercer competition 
than ever before...the solution is to check the world population explosion. 

Population Stabilisation - (discussing labour shortages consequent on a stable 
population) 

...minor fluctuations in the demand for labour can be met by reducing working 
hours, encouraging more women into the labour force, and similar measures, (us 
and what happens to women when the labour situation stabilizes again? presumably 
they go back to look after their 1.8 children) 

and 

...it is fair to say that mosl women, and indeed men, quite simply desire and like 
children, and given that a democratic population policy must reduce the number of 
children desired, strong influences will have to be brought to bear on people to 
contain basic desires, which, until recently, have been considered praiseworthy. 
( Democratic Population Policy?) 

Barclay, Enright and Reynolds 

'We feel that (population control) is a smokescreen which is being used to avoid 
facing real problems (of misery and injustice). Nothing could be more misleading 
and ultimately more tragic than to avoid facing the real problems because it is so 
much easier to work towards less people than less exploitation. 
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YORK WAY WOMEN’S CENTRE t MAIDEN LANE COMMUNITY SITE, 

WHY WE QUIT 

article from the Camden Tenant, summer ’73. 

In a recent article on the Maiden Lane Community Site in the 
Camden Journal, they mentioned the Women’s Centre as one of 
the local groups using the site. In fact, the Women's Centre 
has now "been forced to close, and many of the other adult 
groups have also left the site, have not developed.as they 
hoped, or have had to severely curtail their activities. We 
would like to explain why this has happened. 

We in the Women’s Centre, along with those in other groups such 
as the Private Tenants’ Association and the Claimants Union, 
wanted to use the site as a "base in the community. .We wanted 
to attract people in, to the community around the site, and he 
involved in issues, activities, and liie in general in the 
area. We hoped women would use the Women's Centre as a place 
to get information and advice, discuss common interests and 
problems, and work to change things that women were concerned 

about in the localitjr. 


However, as was shown in the Journal’s report of the anger.of 
the tenants from the neighbouring Agar Grove Estate, the ^site 
in general has not developed in that way at.all. Roger Marks, 
a Free School play loader, clearly shows this when he told the 
reporter from the Journal that it is the kids from Agar Grove 
who are the "wild ones” — as if he therefore has no.further 
interest in them nor responsibility for their behaviour on the 
site. Roger Marks is also reported as saying that he ”can t. 
accept that parents have any reason to be afraid to send their 
kids to play on the site." This is, in our view, hypocritical 

complacency. 


We were certainly scared for our children’s safety, and so were 
many of the women who came to the site at our invitation. In 
the spring, cars were being driven around recklessly by the 
kids, and there have also been erratic periods of stone and 
bottle throwing, broken glass everywhere from windows that 
were constantly being smashed. The play leaders policy of not 
"imoosing" anything on the few older kids who used the site 
regularly, and of allowing them complete freedom over the whole 
area, blocked everyone else's freedom to use the place}. More¬ 
over, from what we observed ourselves, and heard from people 
who did go down to the site to look around, we know that the 
play leaders (primarily the men) working there did not always 
try to give people from the area a re—assuring welcome, but 
quite often,” in fact,"•‘gave them a rude brush-off. 

There is surely something wrong when a council estate.such as 
Agar Grove cannot get a community hall, a zebra crossing on 
Agar Grove, adequate kids playspace, laundry facilities,.let 
alone proper maintenance, while a so-called "community site , 
with all its tentativeness and ambiguities, can get a generous 
budget from the Council with no stipulations for community 
control over its use. The general running of the site and the 
spending of the £16,000 grant, are effectively controlled by 
a group mainly of play leaders, who seem to have different 
aims. They are not interested in creating a Community Centre 
that everyone in the area will be able to use to the full, 
but see the site as an "alternative structure" in which they 
can work with a small group of kids, all doing their own thing. 
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The site is seen as an end in itself, itself a new 11 community” • 
They are really only interested in a handful! of kids -in 
the Free School and a few older ones. .They do not see^them¬ 
selves primarily as organising activities for other kias m 

the area. 


V/e at the Women’s Centre are now in the process of starting 
afresh in the same area. This time - a more accessible an 
open space, hopefully with other community groups we know and 

trust. 
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CAMPAIGNS AND DEMANDS 


Workshop I 


Depor t 


Politics of Campaigns and Demands in General 


Papers/Notes 


A Sense of Liberation 
Women and the Wage System 
Fertility? Economics and Ideology 


pening thoughts* We need to separate campaigns and demands to understand 


v*/ jy V AX JLm AXXA* w ^ ^ '* m . • •*! f-% 

the relationship between political action and their theoretical lormu. 

at ion. Belov; are some thoughts about this. _ . 

Demands? The demands of the movement arise out of theoretical analysis one 

objective conditions - but as Roberta*s paper (*A Sense of Libera ion ) 
suggests, demands arise out of our analysis oi /old consciousness ou^ 
should be formulated by our new consciousness. We should therefore asn 
whether, for example, the demand for wages for housework isan^important 
development or no more than a reactive demand formulated out 01 ° 

consciousness’. What is the relationship between the analysis of women s 
oppression and concrete demands? Demands pose problems for uhe WLM a 
various levels. Should demands unite all women in the movement behind tnem 
and does this simply mean that demands have to be based on a minimum con¬ 
census like the four demands we have now which have arisen as a response 
to particular conditions? Alternatively, should socialist/Marxist women 
press to formulate demands on a political basis arising out of their anal 
vsis'? It may be time to ask whether the demands, of a broad fronted move¬ 
ment as we have now should be the basis for all campaigns or whomher Marx¬ 
ist women should build their own campaigns within the movement....knar 
would be the overall strategy of a women’s liberation movement which, 
ranges across many different political positions and levels of feminis 


consciousness? How do socialist/Marxist women relate.to the possible contra 
-dictions between women's rights and women’s liberation?. 

Campaigns? Cur theoretical analysis has given us the basis 1 or formulating 
our' d eman ds but has not led to a strategy for the movement. But to oaila 
campaigns we must analyse our possible strategy tailing into accouni, shor 
and long term,the limitations imposed by capitalism and the objective 
conditions of this country at any one time, as vie11 as the limita 10ns 
imposed by the consciousness of women inside the movement ^women s rights 
and women’s liberation, socialists, radical feminists etc.) and of women 
outside the movement5 for example, the night cleaners. 

There are also the limitations that the demand itself imposes on any aam D" 
aign - for example, whether it will be offensive or defensive - like the 
Family Allowance campaign. The strategy of campaigns must involve contin¬ 
ual development of our analysis so that tactics can be altered according/. 
Also we must look at the relationship between various camapigns ana demands 
for example, VIACC and the demand for day care provisions these raise 
problems of priorities ,of one cutting the ground from under the otxior. 

The Dis cussion s We were both frustrated that the workshop did no^a y 
deal with the topic as we tbit that having reached a cert an position 
thinking things out the week before, we would have welcomed discussion 
that would have developed some points further. Very few of the points we 
madein introducing'the x^orkshop were taken up. Instead there was a Oxig 
discussion/argument basically amongst those also committed to other left 
groups and parties about whotk r one’s primary area ox struggle snouid be 

in the Women’s Movement or outside. However, the discussion aid nouroa ~y 
deal with the question as it relates to the demands and campaigns ox the 
women’s movement. There were some ideas put forward that the campaigns of 
the movement do not relate to the immediate noo *• •• working class women 

(prices camapigns were put up as an alternative ) but generally peop o 
seemed to shy away from going int this in more detail. Many women at the 
workshop had had no direct experience.of campaigns which made ciscussio o 
rather abstract or else put those active in campaigns.111 the position o^ 
having to describe detailed personal experience as evidence x 
aign’s existence. 


• * 

‘C:. .O 


o^ivn' 





The -problem of priorities for those in other parties and groups gave the imp¬ 
ression that 1 divided loyalties’ were a real issue - but perhaps this is more 
a response to the confusions within the movement about demands and campaigns 
than a reality* This also raised the problem of what is reformist and what 
revolutionary. There seemed to be a feeling amongst some women in ocher groups 
that the Women’s Liberation Movement ’s four demands and campaigns are ref¬ 
ormist and though they support these demands they feel they can’t actively org¬ 
anise round them ( like for example IMG, which prefers to campaign round prices) 


Delia Dumaresq 


Questions we raised in our introduction s 

The relationship between the form of women’s oppression and the formulation of 
demands. The four demands attempted to cover the spectrum of women’s oppression. 
Working with the night cleaners raised the problem also oi learning abouc the 
nitty gritty of women’s lives , their backgrounds and the way their oppression 
as workers and as women directly impinges on their ability to organise them¬ 
selves. How can wo formulate campaigns and demands and organise around them 
in a way that connects with other facets of women’s oppres r ion and bo seen to be 
making the connection obvious ? Because of the numbers of women am home it is 
perhaps pos.’i-ble to try to avoid the separation of home and work endemic, appar¬ 
ently in ’ male ’ struggles. Tactical probiemss the difficulties of co-ordinat¬ 
ing local campaigns. How can wc create a. struexuro xhax ± acili t-ates a national 


campaign ( e.g. around Family Allowances ) ? This aloo raises the problem of our 
relationship to other movements and organisations. How do wc invest limited 
one* issue campaigns with political implications which raise people’s conscious¬ 
ness ? There is a problem of being unclear ourselves what we are at and of camp¬ 
aigning in a way that acquiesces in people’ s state of conciousnoss without 
raising it. To what extent do wc attempt to present 
diverse movement ? 


a. socialist view in such 


a 


o <? 

do 


Q uestions and poi nts rais e d in the disc ussion 
ocs the Women’s llovcment™riced demands at~aTT ? 


Are demands conceived of 

achievable5 arc they transitional - serve to raise consciousness ? Who are 
demands for ? What are wo going to do about, them ? Arc they to unite .people 
around what wc arc saying ? Are they propagandist or protest? Demands define 
the moevement5 the one couldn’t exist without xhe other. Demands are assoc¬ 
iated with activity. Who do we make our demands of ? You need activity but the 
-oroblcm if that if you just havo local activity you have no means oi communicat— 


m 


rf 

Id 


Things disintegrate. Women’s Liberation stresses our experiences, changes 
our lives — giving people space to survive L capitalist society. You can t 
measure women’s problems in terms of money. Demands start from where people 
are at. Pricoss we should take up issues affee ting tne working cla^o - -° c„ 
whole but our demands are not necessarily the most appropriate, On the other 
hand they haven’t really ever been effectively campaigned around. Isn’t it a 
problem of the structure of the•mo’» men t ? Wc can’t separate activity and 
theoretical problems. It’s no good talking about doing things if the mechanisms 

for achieving them don’t exist. 


Bea Campbell 
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Workshop 3 Report : The Exploitation of Women as Housewives 

Papers/Notes: Women and the Wage System 

The Women's Liberation Movement and the present crisis of British 

Capitalism: a proposal for action 

Wages for Housework: What it is based upon* 

The Perspective of Wages for Housework* 

As it turned out this was a very popular workshop and given the numbers and the fact 
that there were three chairwomen the workshop divided into three groups alter the 
papers had been summarised and the chairwomen involved had made suggestions as to the 
questions which it would be most useful to discuss. These were questions raised in 
Jean Gardiner's paper as to the strategy of the socialist women in the Women's Liber¬ 
ation Movement - and the suggestion contained in Hilary Wainwright's paper that the 
Women's Liberation Movement organise a Price Campaign through local housewives' 

committees. 

» • .# .* • . « i ■ 

The third group which first went up to the balcony of this hall then decided that it 
was more feasible to join up with the other two groups in the main hall. The discuss¬ 
ion which followed did not take up the points raised in either of the two papers 
Instead the discussion centred around the pros and cons of wages for housework without 
reaching a firm conclusion either way - for or against. The experience of the work¬ 
shop was ultimately disappointing - a feeling that there had not been a discussion but 
a dialogue between given prior positions so that people ended up talking at rather 
than with each other. And it was this situation which it had been hoped the workshop 

structure would avoid. 

Penny Woolley 




*Both these papers arrived too late to be Included in the framework and summary 
prepared by the chairwomen but were very important to the discussion in the workshop. 
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CAMPAIGNS & DEMANDS 

Workshop 4 Report: The Ec onom ic s of Equal Pay 

r 1 " " “ _ - - rn i - — 1 - r im i i *- 

Papers/Notes: Notes on Equal Pay: The Politics of Equal Pay 

The Workshop around Equal Pay was a wide-ranging one which didn't really go into the 
argument presented in Judith Hunt's structured notes, although it touched on some of the 
points raised. The limitations of the Anti-Discrimination Bill as it affected women 
workers (e.g, no equal pensions, no equal retirement age) were pointed out, as were 
those of the Equal Pay Act. The implementation of the Act was seen to be in conflict 
with the Incomes Policy, and necessarily limited by it; similarly the linkage of the 
Act to the Industrial Relations Court placed an obstacle in the way of its application 
in practice; whilst the system of dividing job categories to evade the Act was flour- 

ishing, 

The discussion of the Act led to the question of the concrete significance of the slogan 
"Equal Pay for Work of Equal Value". The specificity of women's work, in terms of its 
relation to work in the home, the part-time and unprotected nature of much female 
labour (often sold to contractors rather than direct to the employer) and the ambival¬ 
ent aspects of the protective legislation which exists were all recognised. On the 
question of protective legislation there was general agreement that it should be 
extended to men rather than abolished for women. 

We also had to confront the fact that it was impossible to talk about Equal Pay with¬ 
out relating it to other issues - two examples: the discussion of the specificity of 
women's work led us into a discussion of the family, the family wage and the division 
of labour, whilst the problem of craft apprenticeships directed the discussion 
towards sexism in the educational system. Other related problems raised here were 
that of overtime, and the impossibility of getting a living wage without working over¬ 
time, so that reductions in the working day would not necessarily lead to more job 
opportunity for women, or more equality in the home, and of heightening political 
consciousness of women's oppression within the factory struggle. 

Then came the problem of what Equal Fay meant to us, and the question of what had 
happened to the Equal Pay Campaign. Several suggestions were made - that groups 
could get detailed information on women's wages within their town or area and public¬ 
ize it, that we should pay more attention to the TUC Women's Conference and to build¬ 
ing women's caucuses within unions. We generally wanted there to be a specific 
conference on women in industry and women's work, and agreed that we would propose it 

at the Plenary Session. 

We hoped that the Conference would not be narrowly confined to the wages question but 
would also take into account the importance of struggles over working conditions. 


Ros Delmar 






SEXUAL POLITICS AND THE AUTONOMY OF THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 


This short leaflet suggests some points for discussion.in an 
Autonomy workshop on Sunday# The full paper we wrote is too lon^ 
for quick reading and wasn’t ready for distribution before the 
conference, but it is available here. It is called THE POLITICS OF 
SEXUALITY IN CAPITALISM and is a collectively written pamphlet 
(costing lOp. sorry). 

The main question we ask is how the women’s liberation analyses of 
the family’s role in capitalism can be translated into a concrete 
-practice of sexual'politics ■; and if this happens, what it means 
for the way we have understood the autonomy of the movement. 


as 


The nuclear family is the form which pervades all classes, and h 
become more and more restricted to two essential roles; as a unit 
for individual consumption, correlative to individual wage-labour 
and commodity production; and secondly, since the most important 


centre for the reproduction 
the family to education, as 
the regulation of sexuality 
make sure it’s monogamous). 


of labour power has shifted outside 
a unit for biological reproduction and 
(within the emotional form of love, to 


a 


people is through 
sexual attraction 
any social basis 


The necessity for a sexual politics, as a specific part of 
politics of the family is clear; the family is reproduced .through 
the medium of feelings as well as through patterns of individual 
consumption. The family j.s continually reproduced on tho social, 
basis that puts the family in its particular relation to production 
under capitalism; but the way this is consciously experienced by 

their apparently autonomous feelings of love and 
for each other. The feelings seem unrelated to 
because of the particular way capitalism dissoc¬ 
iates the family"and all other personal relations, from all other 
aspects of society. 

Every form of social relations generates specific types of feeling. 

A politics of sexuality is a hard thing to begin because we^ are 
within the feelings we want to change; we are also within the^ 
ideology surrounding our feelings, such as the sacrosanct, almost 
moral, value pu"t on romanlic love (what Engels calls f individual ^ 
sex love’) It is only by trying to change the relationships within 
which we feel that we can gradually come to understand the relation¬ 
ships and feelings we are in now , and have any concrete knowledge 
and politics of the family, instead of just slogans and abstract 

’’theory”. 

Women’s liberation began this process by challenging the distinction 
which the left groups still make in theory and in practice, between 
political and personal, public and private. In consciousness 
raising, we learned that our personal problems as women have a 
social basis, and this opened up the possibility of change.. Con¬ 
sciousness raising was also supposed to be an intervention in our 
lives, to help us resist domination by men, and concretely change 

our relations with women and men. 


But the knowledge we gained has not been made collective. Ue 
(i.e. the writers of this) can see, at this instance from the 
start of Women’s Liberation, that many women have changed the.basis 
of'their sexual lives — mixed and women’s communes, women coming 
out as gay, women choosing to live alone, or with their children . 
but no man, or women who have found themselves unwillingly on their 
own because of more and more problems with men. But these changes 
haven’t been discussed, learnt from, explained, as part of the 
movement’s political activity, except in ones and twos and small 
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groups, so we haven’t built up a theory and practice of sexual 
politics. In this area the movement has remained opaque to itself, 
each of us kept private. We don’t feel that we really have much 
idea of what other women are doing anyway. 

Women who have been trying to work things out sexually and emotion¬ 
ally with men have been particularly private, so that whatever 
struggles have been carried on are separate from the activities of 
the movement, perhaps through fear of conflict with the ways we 
have wanted the movement to be autonomous. But once there is a 
concrete sexual politics we would have to think more about this. 

For it would mean either making some place in our ideas for explic¬ 
itly engaging with men in a sexual political practice, instead of 
just private personal relationships, which might have organisation¬ 
al implications' or making a definite division that .there can’t be 
sexual politics with men, only against them. 

This is just one of the political and theoretical issues on which 
discussions- about autonomy should be based,- or autonomy could 
become a formal and empty organisation problematic. As members of 
an autonomous women’s movement we all engage in many different 
types and levels of struggle against sexism t from control over our 
bodies, to political questions of women at work. ’ A politics of 
emotional and sexual relationships does not question the autonomy 
of the movement. The problem, both in theory and practice, is how 
to relate this struggle to the-others. 

Perhaps we could begin by discussing some of the following questions? 

- How do we think we can change the family and how far can 
■ we go under capitalism? 

- What are we trying to do in our emotional relationships 

and how does this relate to the struggle against the family? 

- How is the couple, monogamy, individual sex-love, oppressive 

to women? 

•- How do our struggles against the family link with our 
other political work? 

Barbara Miller Miriam Glucksmann Sue Vickery 

(272-8751) (836-5615) (226-1681) 


We have given our phone numbers and hope that if you want to 
discuss our longer pamphlet with us, either individually or as 
groups, you'll get in touch with us. 




THE MISSING LINK 




(The Theoretical basis for Autonomy) 


Some Preliminary Notes 

In some ways this piece takes off backwards from the point where ■ } 
[ L ? s (Birmingham W.L«) paper for the last Birmingham (March 1 jl>) 
conference begins. (The paper was called Strategy and the Women s 
Movement - first thoughts) She assumes (and I agree) the necess¬ 
ity for a diverse, autonomous women’s movement, without going into 
the reasons behind that assumption. Autonomy is here: defined as 
a movement.with co—existing ideologies, independent of any con ro 
by or from male—dominated (structurally and politically) left 
groups. Many of the strategic questions which A.L. raises seem to 
me to follow on from my conclusions too; because of that (and tin 
and space) I’m not repeating them, but would refer people bacx. 
to the paper if it is still available. 

I am very conscious of writing this on the basis of relatively • 
limited theoretical work. I hope I’m not simply repealing argu¬ 
ments that have been made before; and that some of the questions 
raised will make sense, even if the suggested answers aren t aully 
or clearly worked out. Many of the quotations I’ve used are last 
becoming part of the 'theoretical currency of the movement; my 
intention in "repeating them again is to try and draw a number of 
strands together, and"hope that what emerges will throw some 
theoretical light on the basis of women * s oppression and exploit¬ 
ation, and indicate the theoretical and structural necessity fur 
an autonomous mass women’s movement. 


All of 

exploited 
in a 

We 


Autonomy so far 

nn T* 1 — "T——"*■- t - 11 mm* m 

The fact that we are-part of a growing, diverse, international 
women’s movement is' both extremely exciting and problematical. 

The assumption that we ’come together around our specific oppress 
ion as women’ underlies our present unity as a movement, 
us broadly agree that women are discriminated against and 
outside the home, and that we are exploited and oppressed 
specific way within the home — whatever our race or class 
broadly agree that we must work out ways to attack the two poles 
of- sexism - male chauvinism, the assumption taught to -men thao 
they have superior abilities, whatever their social position; ana 
our own internalised view of ourselves-as lesser, specially 
restricted people. 

But as the women’s movement grows, and action, experience and 
theory develop, that assumption of all-encompassing sisterhood 
(politically definable as ’autonomy’) is c-eming under closer 
ination. It is no longue enough to say we organise together 
we organise together. If we are to be politically effective 
struggling for the liberation of women, then we-must try and 
develop an analysis which shows why it is necessary to ^have a 
diverse and independent women’s movement, and which ueiinus tli¬ 
ar e as of political power which that movement can represent. 

Most of the writing produced in the movement is moving towards 
analyses of this kind. But so far there hasn’t been much which 
links the analysis to the political role of the movement. Certain 
analytical developments imply specific political roles, and this 
comes from the theoretical bases assumed. There seem so far to 
be two extremes which may be useful as a point of departure ( m 
aware that most women'may well fluctuate between aspects of the 
two. but-the extreme possibilities define the fact ^nat the 


exam- 

becaus 

in 
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different analyses are ultimately mutually exclusive and irrecon¬ 
cilable ). 

Put crudely, the two extremes are: (l) Biological determinism 
(radical feminist theory), which posits the primary and only polit¬ 
ically significant contradiction as that between men and women, 
based on their differentiated reproductive (biological) function; 
and (2) Economic determinism (expressed by some women v/ith polit¬ 
ical histories on the left), which posits the primary and only 
politically significant contradiction as that between labour and 
capital and places most stress on a purely ’economic’ attack. 

Both views thus have different definitions of what an ’autonomous’ 
women’s movement can or can’t achieve. 


Biological Determinism 

The basis of this is that women are united on the basis of their 
reproductive role and that this union is more important than 
class or race differences, as it predated and was the cause of 
their development. Shulanith Firestone in THE DIALECTIC OF SEX 
says: 

...biology itself - procreation - is at the origin of 
the dualism...The biological family is an inherently 
unequal power distribution. 


And because women were therefore the original oppressed group, 
the only answer is a ’feminist revolution', because 'only women 
can be revolutionary’ (THOUGHTS ON FEMINISM, Radical Feminists, 
London 1972). This view was expressed also by one woman in one 
of the workshops at Birmingham in March, who said in response to a 
question about class: 'Women are the class’ (i.e. the most 
oppressed and therefore the most significant section of the workin 
class). 



This is presented for tactical solution by Shulanith Firestone 
as follows: 


So that just as to assure elimination of economic classes 
requires the revolt of the underclass (the proletariat) and 
in a temporary dictatorship, their seizure of the means of 
production, so to assure the elimination of sexual classes 
requires the revolt of the underclass (women) and the 
seizure of control of reproduction: not only the full res 


toration to women of- ownership of their own bodies, but also 
their ’temporary’ seizure of control of human fertility - 
the new population biology as well as all the social ■ 
institutions of childbearing and childrearing. (Her emphases) 


While there are parts of the second half of that quotation which 
are valid political statements for the women’s movement, the first 
part (and bits of the rest of the book) make the pivotal mistake 
that seizure of control of reproduction (even if that were possible 
see later) would lead automatically to working class control of 
the means of production. By thus theoretically and tactically 
concentrating only on the problems of women’s biological role, 
she is not only presenting a totally ahistorical analysis of social 
development, but indicating a constricting separatism for femin¬ 
ists, rather than a constructive autonomy. 


However, when this partial understanding of ’ 
over into considering women to be 'the class’ 
to the formulation that a mass women’s movene 


biology itself’ 
, we are very c 
nt will be the 


spills 
1 o s e 
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revolutionary party® which may "be an attractive idea (women are 
half the human race, we’re everywhere, all classes and races, 
we are the leading missing link, etc) hut I think is ultimately 
an over-simplified and idealist conception of the political role 
of the women’s movement. 


Economic Determinism 

Although this is no longer as crudely expressed as it was some 
years ago in the movement, it still seems to come from women who 
may he active in the women’s movement, hut whose primary political 
loyalty is to one or other of the male-dominated left groups. 
Crudely it has always heen expressed on demonstrations in the 
slogan ’Class war not sex war’, and rather sophisticatedly re¬ 
cently in Lleonora Lloyd’s comments in the July-August 1973 issue 
of Socialist Woman; 

It is increasingly realised that the Women’s liberation 
movement cannot take on really mass proportions without 
joining the working class struggle and that the struggle 
for women’s liberation has to he carried on within the 
framework of the political activity of the proletariat... 

It (the Women's Liberation Movement) cannot he seen as 
’autonomous’ from the revolutionary struggle against 
capitalism hut rather must he seen as integral to it. 

This requires both a struggle against the spentaneist 

politics of radical feminism in the Women’s Liber 


new 


ation Movement and a struggle for a consistent position 
women’s oppression in the revolutionary organisations. 


on 


The political role for women here defined is that of women's 
caucuses or groups contained within the revolutionary organisat¬ 
ions. Although both Lleonora Lloyd and Kath Ennis in WOMEN EIGHT 
BACK acknowledge sexism, by reference to the two jobs that women 
do (inside and outside the home) and their political and ideol¬ 
ogical subordination, for each the answer is '’Yes,, women are 
exploited and oppressed in ways distinct from men in the working 


class; the answer is to join IS 
Eor them an independent women's 
political potential in itself, 
ambivalent attitude to autonomy 


or IMG- as the case may be”) 


movement has no significant 
(There is also a rather more 

__ _ w expressed in H.W.’s paper for 

the Birmingham conference on Strategy for Revolutionary Socialists 
within the Women’s Liberation Movement, which seems to suggest a 
kind of dual membership for women, both of the women’s movement 
and of a (any?) left group - it would be useful to have a fuller 
exposition of how she sees the reality of that dual membership.) 

Section 11; The Principles 

It is ironic that both the extreme approaches which I've schem¬ 
atically outlined above claim to be basing their analyses and 
tactics on the principles of Marxist analysis - historical mater¬ 
ialism. Since both approaches seem quite clearly partial, and 
ultimately not far-reaching enough, something must have gone 
wrong somewhere. It may seem as though there is a call for a 
compromise between the two — between biological determinism and 

economic determinism. 


What I would like to try and outline is not a compromise, but 
rather an attempt to draw together some of the strands in both, 
arguments, claiming also to be basing the attempt on the principle 
of historical materialism, as I so far understand it. Perhaps 
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the most useful way to organise the argument for the purposes of 
later-discussion is to structure it round - questions - which will 
probably be familiar to’everyone, but;which I think need to be- 
repeated as they are fundamental to us: 

1. How can we use the principles of historical materialism to 
analyse all aspects of women"'s oppression and exploitation? 

2. What are the theoretical connections between what we term 
•economic 1 production and biological 'reproduction'? 


3. If there is, 
between men and 
contradiction? 


as radical feminists claim, a 'contradiction 
women 1 , what precisely is the nature of that 


relate back to the 


i . e 


why ? again, do 


4. How do the answers to the above questions 
problems of an autonomous women’s movement — . 

we organise as women (across class and race barriers-) and what 

is it possible to achieve by so doing? 

Throughout the paper I have concentrated on trying to expand an 
analysis of the economic basis for the oppression of women - the 
economic and material basis of sexism. Because of time and space 
I have been unable even to begin dealing- in depth with the 
question of ideology, and this may appear to weight the paper on 
the side of a straight economic analytic approach. That is not my 
interest. All too often discussions•of ideology are inadequately 
linked to a clear understanding of its material basis, jlf the 
paper were to be further developed, the ideology of sexism would 
be the next issue, followed by a discussion of the political 
implications drawn from the conclusions. 

Essential principles 

According to the materialist conception, the determining factor, 
in historv is, in the last resort, t he production and re production 
o f immediate life .' But this-itself is of a twofold. character. 

On'the one hand the production of the means of subsistence, of 
food, of clothing, of shelter and the tools requisite therefore; 
on the other, the production of human beings themselves,the 

propagation of the species. x 

• (Engels, Preface to Origins of the Family) 

The materialist conception of history starts from the proposition 
that the production of the mean s to support human life and. next 


to production, the exchange of things produced , is the basis of 
all social structure; that in every society that has appeared in 
history, the manner - ’in which*wealth is distributed and society 
divided into classes or orders is dependent on what is produced, 

how it is produced and how the products are exchanged. ; ; 

(Engels, Socialism Utopian and Scientific ) 

...the term 'historical materialism’ to designate that view of the 
course of history which seeks the ultimate cause and the great 
moving power of all important historic events in the economic 
d"evelopment of society, in the changes in' the mod ( 3 of , PU. 
and exchange, in the consequent division of society into distinct 
classes and in the struggle of these classes against one another. x 

(Engels, Socialism Utopian and Scientific; 

The underlined phrases were chosen because they encapsulate the 
principle of historical materialism and seem to-me. to provide ... 
the basis of an analysis of all the processes of historical change, 
a t all levels and areas of human life - material, economic, ideol- 


























ogical, psychological, sexual. The ability to apply the principle 
depends on how we understand key terms such as production , repro¬ 
duction , social structure , important historic events , basis , 
ultimate cause , and, in the light o.f all this, the nature of the 
class struggles mentioned at the end of the third quotation. 

While these quotations might imply a ’crude’ correlation between 
base and superstructure, any task of definition (or redefinition) 
must take into account the mediations and contradictions between 
the two. 


1. Production and Reproduction 

It is indicated a/bove that there is some relationship between the 
two processes? as Ellen Males pointed out in her paper for the 
Birmingham conference, The Significance of Mariarosa da,lla Costa’s 
WOMEN AND THE SUBVERSION OP THE COMMUNITY? 

%• 

...it is clear that,for Marx, production and reproduction 
are not separate but interconnected as part of the same 
process... 

she quoted from CAPITAL 


and 


Whatever the process in a society it must be a continuous 
process...Society can no more cease to produce than it can 
cease to consume. When viewed therefore as a connected 
whole, and as flowing on with incessant renewal, every • 
social process of production is at the same time a process 
of reproduction. The conditions of production are also 
those of reproduction ... 

(My underlining) 


2. Production, Labour and Nature 


We need, to ask also what 
material (physiological) 
life ? 


exactly is the 
production and 


process involved in the 
reproduction of human 


Labour is the source of all wealth, the political economists 
assert. And it really is the source - next to nature, which 
supplies it with the material that it converts_into wealth. 
But it is even infinitely more than this. It is the prime 
basic condition for all human existence, and. this to such an 
extent that, in a sense, we have to say that labour created 
man himself. 

(Engels, The Part Played by Labour in the 

Transition from Ape to Man) 

and being more specific about the evolution of man through this 
’basic’ process of ’labour’, he points to (!) the change that 
came about when the species began walking upright in order to 
free the hand, which could 


thenceforth attain ever greater dexterity % the greater 
flexibility thus acquired was inherited and increased 
from veneration to generation. 


Thus the hand is not only the organ of labour, it is 
also the product of labour. Labour, adaptations to new 
operations, the inheritance of muscles, ligaments, and, 
over longer periods of time, bones that had undergone 
special development and the ever-renewed employment of 
this inherited finesse in new, more and more complicated 
operations. 
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Hunan ’labour’ thus both is part of ’nature' - an activity under¬ 
taken by a natural species (human beings)-and is in turn applied 
to other parts of nature. The significant consequence for human 
beings of the evolution to walking upright is expressed again by 
Engels in his introduction to the DIALECTICS OF NATURES 

i 

The specialisation of the hand - this implies the tool , 
and the tool implies specifically human activity, the 
transforming reaction of man on nature, production . 

What is raised here is not a discussion of historical development 
as it applies to human beings alonei, in a vacuum, but a discussion 
of the historical relationship of the human species to the rest of 
'nature'. The human being is 'that vertebrate animal in which 
nature attains consciousness of itself'; and this consciousness 
expresses itself through the fact that the human species alone 
is capable of consciously making history as a result of 

the material foundation of all their other activities, 
namely the production of their means of subsistence, that 
is.today, social production 

(Engels, Introduction to the Dialectics 

of Nature) 

Which brings us back to the principles of historical materialism 
outlined earlier; what distinguishes the human species from other 
animal species is the ability to make their own history through 
the production of their means of subsistence, through their 
ability to develop control over other parts of their 'natural' 
environment; and thus to develop increasing control over the 
capacity and quality of 'survival' - human social life. 

3. The Division of Labour and the Question of Con tra di ction 

In THE GERMAN IDEOLOGY Part 1, Marx and Engels describe the 
consequences of the development of the consciousness and control 
out1ined above: 

With these there develops the division of labour, which was 
originally nothing but the division of labour in the sexual 
act, then that division of labour which develops 'spontan¬ 
eously' or 'naturally' by virtue of natural predisposition 
(e.g. physical strength), needs', accidents, etc. Division 
of labour only becomes truely such from the moment when a 
division of material and mental labour appears. 

(My underlining) 

He continues: 

...the division of labour implies the possibility, nay the 
fact that intellectual and material activity - enjoyment 
and labour, production and consumption - devolve on differ¬ 
ent individuals, and that the only possibility of their not 
coming into contradiction lies in the negation in its turn 
of the division of labour, 
and adds: 

Division of labour and private property are, moreover, 
identical expressions: in the one the same thing is 
affirmed with reference to activity as is affirmed in the 
other with reference to the product of the activity. 

The combination of these three quotations might seem to indicate 
a straight line from the division of labour in the sexual act to 
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the-division of labour in a capitalist society. And if the two 
kinds of division of labour are.seen as basically the same Vthe 
secondstemming from the first)) then the solution might appear 
to be a simple one - “negate* 1 the division of labour i"tse • 

I think it is more complicated than that. The first quotation 
above suggests that the division of labour in the sexual act, 
and the division of labour (mental and material) are not the same. 
The first is defined as "nothing but", and is linked with natural, 
biological characteristics - strength, etc. (one might also ac-d ^ 
age, illness, malformation, etc.) So in the first sense labour 
is used more in the sense that Engels used it as physiological 
activity as applied to simply physiological functions; whereas the 
’truly such’ division of labour applies to ’the transforming 
reaction of man on nature’ - production. 

It is in this second context of ’division of labour’ that the 
question of ’contradiction’ arises; and the term here is also 
presented as though it had one simple meaning ~ as has been ~ 

trated by some interpretations of Engels’ following statement m 

THE ORIGIN OE THE FAMILY 


o o o o 


The first class antagonism which appears in history 
coincides with the development of the antagonism between 
man and woman in monogamian marriage } and the first class 
oppression with that of the female sex by the male. 

Here too the term ’’antagonism" is used interchangeably for both 
QPY -mrl oloss and apparently has the same meaning as the word, 
^contradiction^which^s used ^ in THE GERMAN IDEOLOGY. However, 
this too needs further clarification. 

ON CONTRADICTION is an exposition by Mao Tsetung of the 5 ’law of 
the unity of opposites...the basic law of materialist dialectics. 

He quotes Lenin. r „,, . 

: the law of the unity of opposites is ’’the recognition 

(discovery) of the enntradictorv. - mutually cxc lusj-ve > 

opposite tendencies in all phenomena and processes oi 

nature" 

(his emphases) 
and himself says; 

The universality of absolut 

twofold meaning. One is that contradiction exists in the 
process of development of all things, and the other is 
that in the process of development of each thing a move 
ment of opposites exists from beginning to end. 

interdependence of contradictory aspects present in 
things and the struggle between_these aspects determine 
life of all things and push their development forworn?'... 


tt 


The 

all 

the 


However, it is not an abstract exposition of the lc.w of th^ uni y 
of opposites, but rather one which is applied to analysing. - y 
aspects of human history and natural history ana to changing 

many aspects of society and nature’. 

However, the fact that the contradictory aspects are ’mutually 
exclusive’ implies that there is always the possibility tha 
one aspect will in fact exclude the other. There ^ v f e ’ . nt'kinds"’ 

different kinds of contradictions, which denana different kin 
of resolution. In ON THE CORRECT HANDLING OE CONTRADICTIONS. 
AMONG THE FEOPLE Mao Tsetung writes; ■ 
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We are confronted by two types of social contradictions - 
those between ourselves and the enemy and those.among the 
people themselves. The two are totally different in their 
nature... 

The.contradictions between ourselves and the enemy are 
antagonistic contradictions. Within the ranks of the 
people the contradictions among the working people are 
non-antagonistic, w r hile those between the exploited and 
exploiting classes have a non-antagonistic aspect in 
addition to an antagonistic aspect. There have always 
been contradictions among the people, but their content 
differs in each period of the revolution and in the 
period of socialist reconstruction. 


The way we understand both the concepts of '“'division of labour" 
and "contradiction" as they are applied to "natural" and "social 1 

• •' ■ " ■’ ” ‘ ‘ of 

if 


the 


development will determine the nature of the resolution 
problems that arise. With these distinctions in mind (if they 
are clear) we can go on to try and analyse the "twofold character" 
of the "production and reproduction of immediate life" as it 


of the "production and reproduct 
specifically affects women. 


Economic Production and Biological Production 

-*r*——- T— *■ T»r-I—^ Ml. ■ I.M « - W-1 . f » P—1 


For the sake of distinction for the moment, I propose using the 
above terms. This is partly in order to try and begin seeing 
"production" as part of the same process, partly in order to make 
a real distinction between different kinds of "labour". 


"Biological production" is here taken to mean the limited physio¬ 
logical process which results in the production (birth) of a new 
physically distinct and historically determined human beings it 
covers the sexual act between male and female, pregnancy and 
birth. "Economic production" is taken to cover the production 
of the means of subsistence for already living human beings. I an 
aware that this stretches the definition of "'production", when 
applied to the biological 'process, but the use of this tern also 
indicates the fact that we also have a changing relationship to 
that process, and never so great a potential as now, with the 
gradually improving developments in contraception, abortion, medic¬ 
al science which have the possibility of altering parts of the 
relationship of all adults to the process of biological production 
(but I’m not indicating necessarily that the logical end of this 
road need be the "production" of test-tube babies). 

Back momentarily to THE GERMAN IDEOLOGY; 


The production of life,'•both of one’s own labour and of 
fresh life in procreation, now appears as a double 
relationship; on the one hand as a natural, on the ;other 
as a social relationship. By "social" we understand the 
co-operation of several individuals, no matter under what 
conditions, in what manner and to what end. 


We reproduce ourselves out of ourselves 5 and in so doing we 
produce new human beings. The human body is, as it were, both 
the raw material and the machinery of biological production. If 
one can mention any universal animal "instinct" that applies also 
to human beings, it would be the instinct for "survival", though 
that has to be broken down biologically to have any meaning; the 
instinct not only means that we have to do certain things to 
keep ourselves alive - eating, excreting, sleeping etc., but also 
that we produce new members of the species while other members 
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of the species reach the end of their life cycle and die. It is 
obvious also that these processes themselves are biological !, facts" 
and do little more than record a certain kind of simplistic observ¬ 
ation of the life process itself. To be meaningful all these 
processes are historically and culturally defined 5 at different 
tines and in different places all the above necessary _ "life 55 
actions are performed, but in many different social situations, 
and with many different customs and habits. 

The purely mechanical process of procreation, however, is dis¬ 
tinguished from the other biological processes. Firstly its end 
function (in terns of the survival of the species) is the product¬ 
ion of a new human being, rather than the maintenance of an 
already "existing” one. Secondly, it consists of the double 
relationship described in the above quotations it is '“natural 
that one of its most crucial consequences is the species * * instinct 
for survival; it is also immediately and always "social” in the 
simple sense defined above? it involves the co-operation of two 
people, male and female. (It is also distinct from the kind of 
co-operation in manufacture described by Marx in CAPITAL m that 
it can consist of no less than two people, male and female, and of 

. . _ . . . . • 1 __ 1 _ r __ \ 


no more ; 


it is strictly limited co-operation.) 


The co-operation is itself twofold? in general it is co-operation 
for the continuation of the species, in particular it is the 
00- operation to produce specific human beings — 'male and female. 
The physical mechanics are crudely that sperm_combines with ovum 
through sexual intercourse; the ovum remains in the body of the 
female, the sperm is conveyed from the body of the male to that 
of the female through sexual intercourse. If and when conception 
results, the new human being develops spontaneously in the womb 
of the female. After the requisite period of gestation the new 

human being is "born" again spontaneously. 

The relative biological contributions are fixed? after sexual 
intercourse the male is then detached biologically from any^ 
further contribution to the development of the new human being. 
The female, on the other hand, remains biologically attached to 
the process; both conception and gestation take place in the 
physical limits of her body. 


According to Simone de Beauvoir 
in the raw materials themselves 
qualitatively or quantitatively 


(if she is right) there is nothing 
which could be seen as either 
distinct ? 


In the matter of heredity, the laws of Mendel show that 
the father and mother play equal parts. The chromosomes 
contain the factors of heredity (genes) and they are 
conveyed equally in egg and sperm. 

And she explores the mythical assumptions to the contrary? 

What we should note at this point is that neither gamete 
(i.e. egg and sperm) can be regarded as superior to the 
other; when they unite, both lose their individuality in 
the fertilised egg. There are two common suppositions 
. which - at least on this basic biological legel - are 
clearly false. The first - that of the passivity of the 
female — is disproved by the fact that new life springs 
from the union of the two gametes; the living spark is 
not the exclusive property of either. The nucleus of the 
egg is a centre of vital activity exactly symmetrical with 
the nucleus of the sperm. The second false supposition 
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contradicts the first - which does not seem to prevent 
their co-existepce. It is to the effect that the 
permanence of the species is assured by the female, the 
male principle being of an explosive and transitory 
nature. As a natter of fact, the embryo carries on the 
germ plasm of the father as well as that of the mother, 
and transmits them together to its descendants under 
now male, now female form. It is so to speak, an androg¬ 
ynous germ plasm which outlives the male or female indiv¬ 
iduals that are its incarnations, whenever they produce 
offspring. 


However although as far as the new human being is concerned, the 
bio-chemical determinants are equally•divided between both parents, 
it is a different matter as far as the parents themselves are 
concerned. There is a contradiction both for male and females, 
after initially equal impetuses and equal contribution (the sexual 
act) physical co-operation ends. But conception,and pregnancy 
and birth ensue - for the female alone. The male is as "excluded 1 ' 
from this part of the biological process of production as the 
female is "included”. The male has no further biological role; 
while the female’s role is-still essentia,!. However, this is a 
partial and temporary contradiction. Firstly, the female is not 
(and historically has not been) excluded by her biologically 
productive role from other social activities, though in general 
her body has to undertake extra responsibility. 

The contradiction, such as it is, is between the male's essential 
but limited (involuntary) role, and the female's essential but 
irotracted (involuntary) role. The contradiction resolves itself 
"naturally” and in theory socially? at the point of birth and the 
viability of the new human being. At the moment of birth the new 
human being's growth process changes from a physically linked 
system to another human being (the mother) to an independent, 
"viable” system? the baby breathes oxygen, instead of absorbing 
it via the placenta, its senses adapt to the responsiveness nec¬ 
essary to survive in a changing environment. It is certainly at 
this stage still totally dependent on 'adult' human beings for 
its survival, but it is no longer physically inter-related. 

Thus once pregnancy and birth are over, theoretically the contra¬ 
diction is well on its way towards resolution? both biological 
parents are now theoretically as 'free' to develop a social relat¬ 
ionship to the new human being as any other human being. Or to 
put it another way round, other adults are as 'free' to develop 
a social relationship with the new human being as the biological 
parents. (Thisapplied even when human infants were totally 
dependent on breastnilk - itTLs not their "natural" mother's milk 
on which they depend, but on the milk of women who have given 
birth? so although in this case the possibilities were more 
limited, they were certainly social possibilities.) 


It seems thus poss 
men and women inso 
production. It is 
female physically 
and negatively (he 
does and must). S 


ible to say that there is. a contradiction between 
far as they relate to the process of biological 
a temporary contradiction, which affects the 
and directly, and affects the male indirectly 
does and cannot take part whereas the female 

the contradiction 


ince the instinct is identical, 

temporary, the resolution spontaneous, we can say that the contra 
diction exposed is in a very real sense a non-antagonistic 
contradiction, a contradiction among the people. 








So far I have written- about' biological production as; though it 
is a mechanical and .totally unchanging relationship. ^Obviously p 
it is much more than that. *'> At its 'simplest it is a biologicai 
fact” -and it is true that-historically this crude • fact' has 
remained unchanged!; sperm still unites with ovurT in the female 
body as a result::of sexual• intercourse, pregnancy must ensue 
in the female body for the. new diunan being to-develop, and it is 

still born spontaneously. .. ........ , - 

. .... . .... - .. • • ;• . 

What have; changed are the social relations'of^bio0ogical pro- _ 
duct ion*, which is-what we'mean when we talk-of ‘ the .history of ^ 
the 'family”. -From-Engels-in THE ORIGIN OF - THE FAMILY (given . 
many-: of its limitations) 'through-all •kinds of literature^ . 

political interpretations 1 , it is obvious •to us that desp • ^ 

efforts of.religious and other ideologies the forms m whic 
neoale have lived together and produced and carea'for new^human 

beings have changed. Reasons and" interpretations are varied, 
but it needs little historical ferreting to discover that in the 
past the nuclear -”ideal”, family of Mum, Dad ;and;2.3; children was 
far from the norm. -If the basic mode of biological pro>.uc ^ s . 
has-remained unchanged,/then it cannot have been the cause oi 

that change. . • - • -- : - .. , . 

• *• * , * i *’«•'*• .* • 

, • ^ *■ •* 

If the mode of biological-produetion-has not determined that; . ;; 

change in the last resort, and we still follow the reasoni g 
historical materialism,then the ultimate determinant of the . 

changes in the social relations of.biological P rj ^ - + 

the changes in the-mode:of economic production - the moa : 

sustain life. 


However , ■ in case that -should 




sound like a headlong dive'iht6 _ . 

economic determinism after a long run-up, the argument- is^no ^ 
yet over, there is a need to make a closer analysis 
torical relationship between these modes. - - 

. *the term ''historical materialism” - to" designate that view 

of the-course of history which seeks the Pn ts •' 

and the great moving power of all important historic events 

in the economic development of society, in the change^ ^ _ 

the mode of production and exchange, in the c:.nsoqudn 
division of society into distinct classes and in tne 
struggle of these -classes against one another. 

_ - ; J:,c.'(Engels,■ Socialist,^Utopian and ScientixicJ 

The economic development of society, the increased and increasing 
control.over-the production of the means- to sustain-1 , 

developed through a series of economic revolutions, all - 
have involved the exploitation of one class by ano ^^; ^ . 

cannot say that class exploitation began with sex °.*-- 

if it had, then there would always have been sex oppression i 
all societies, and there seems to be sufficient evidence (again 
from THE ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY and later work by anthropologis ) 

to. indicate that this is not so. - . 

As Engels also infli nates' in The Ori^ 

opnent of the nonogafiian fariilv- cane about^with_the developn t 

Of surplus : (produce^ not value), exchange of that surpluo a ^- 
the growth of private property.-^^ivate- pro^rty neans^n 
thp seizure of the right of privileged access to the means to 
sustain life? linked with this was indeed the monogamous family, 
to ensure the recognition of paternity in 'order for the owners 
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of the private property to hand down a privileged right to survival to their own successors. 

The question here arises as to whether men therefore also "seized" control of women, by the 
development of the principle of monogamy for women but not for men. I think this is a 
complex matter; but on the whole (apart from perhaps in the ruling classes or in other spec¬ 
ific cases) I don't think it can be said that men "own" women in the sense that capitalists 
"own" the means of production; there may have been historic moments when some men totally 
controlled all aspects of some women's lives, but the relationship is closer to a slave- 
master relationship than a capitalist-worker relationship. 

The control over the means of production, now in the hands of capitalism after the develop¬ 
ment from handicraft in the middle ages, through manufacture and up to modern industry, 
therefore means primarily the control of the production of the means to sustain life. 

Although with the developments of technology and science those means are becoming increasing¬ 
ly sophisticated,and so-called "man-made" materials and che icals are used for food, cloth¬ 
ing shelter,and medicine, the basic interaction is still that between- human economic and 
social organisation and the environment - "nature * 1 } • obviously this is a historically deter¬ 
mined relationship, and its current internal definition is that it is a predominantly 
capitalist (imperialist) system of human social organisation. 

The need for more raw materials from "nature" to sustain life, in the context of a system 
in which the majority (working class) are subordinate to the minority (ruling class) has meant 
that there has been immense "progress" made in terms of control over the means to sustain life; 
we understand more about nutrition, about cultivation, about industrial processes, about 
medicine. But this knowledge is controlled by those who control the means of economic 
production, whose economic interest is the extraction of surplus value through the exploit¬ 
ation of human labour power. 


This has meant the exploitation of entire classes - which include men, women and children. 
However, we know that the form that exploitation has taken differs for all three "categories"- 
men, women and children. 


However sophisticated the mode of economic production is (or would potentially be If its 
resources and products were in the control of those who produce them - the workers), it has 
not been necessary for it to turn its attention (or perhaps possible) until very recently 

t !■ ■ . :* T . , 

to the "control” and modification of the process of biological production. This has 
happened "spontaneously" - the quality of consciousness necessary to produce new members of 
the species-is closer to that of other "animals", than to the kind of human consciousness 
which has been able to develop the complex forms of control over the means of production we 
see now. • ■ 

The Contradiction of Sexism • 

It seems, therefore, that there has been a fundamental contradiction between the revolutions 
in the modes of■economic production and those in the modes of biological production. In 
fact it might be truer to say that there have been no revolutions in the mode of biological 
production. The way this has been reflected in social structures is in the fact that "sexism' 
has predated capitalism,' and as we know,^can continue in modified forms after socialist 
revolutions. 


» • 

What there have been are a series of modifications to the social relations of biological 
production (the family and socialisation processes) which have been the result of economic 
revolutions. 


i 

I would therefore define "sexism" here as primarily the historically determined contradiction 
between economic production and biological production, not between "men" and 'women ; obvious 
ly this needs to be developed much more thoroughly, and I don’t feel equipped to do so here. 
But I would suggest three pieces of evidence for this contradiction - In which economic 
development has literally been revolutionised at a tremendous speed (especially in the last 
200 years) while biological production has moved far more slowly: the first is the violent 
contradiction between the social organisation under•capitalism for economic production 
(social production, collective, non-biological co-operation) and the family (privatised, 
isolated, biological one man one woman co-operation). 


4 
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This contradiction between the organisation of interdependent social processes ( work and 
"family”) and the consequently increased intervention of the state in the family process 
has, certainly in Britain, revealed the contradictions in the ideology of sexism (which 
arise from the contradiction outlined above). -It would account now for the strain of the 
"idealised" male and female roles on which consumerist capitalism partly depends to sell 

• • • • u *• a . '* * * 

its products, as people experience the material reality of., the. oppositethe. demands... of.... ... - 

capitalism and state intervene more and more in the ideal of the "family” >v the stereotyped 
restrictive* heterosexual morality (idealised again) contradicts the material pressures to 
which most people are now*subject. - 


The third contradiction (which has also emerged from the scientific developments ’under capit¬ 
alism) is that both the'ideology of sexism and the social relations of biological product- 
ion are being questioned as a result of the development of contraception, abortion &nd ways 
of controlling infant mortality and thd life process as a whole in modern medicine - ill- 
ness, death. The controlled possibility of separating sexuality (social relations) from 
biological production means that the ideology of heterosexuality for the sake of the species 
no longer holds up, and holds the possibility of wider choices for all kinds of sexual 

relationships. • ‘ . . 

.' • i • .I' ’-' • . 

In other words, it is the violence of specific contradictions under capitalism that has made 
it possible for us now to discern the historic development of the contradiction between 
economic production and biological production; i.e- it is the historical materialist 
principle applied to an analysis of the material basis of sexism and its Ideology. 


t 

r . 




r- : 


( Note ; both religious and secular literature reflect this contradiction between the degree 
of control developed over the modes of economic' and biological production: for the last 
2000 years there has been little change in the way they have seen male/female relationships, 
sexuality and procreation. This is consistent with the theory of sexism I have outlined 

above; on the other hand natural and social sciences have come a long way since Jesus 

* • 1 > • 

• • , 

Christ Supergod.) 


The Contradiction between Men and "omen: , , 

; . * _ • * ‘ • 

As I suggested earlier, there is a temporary contradiction involved in the process of 'bio¬ 
logical production itself; but whereas the male is not visibly, physically or directly , 
affected, the female is' visibly, physically and directly affected - temporarily. The 
degree to which each is affected is historically determined. 

However, as the primary contradiction between the modes of economic and biological production 
has become more and'more antagonistic, the female hss become the biological custodian of 
that contradiction, which then appears to bec'ome an antagonistic contradiction, between men 
and women;’in fact, it is not absolutely antagonistic, but has antagonistic aspects. (For a 
fuller historical analysis of this development in Britain, see Sheila Rowbotham*s book 


Hidden from History, Pluto Press, 


£ 1.5 0 .) 


The answer is not a simple recommendation to bring the mode of biological production into . 
line with the mode of economic production-' that is the line that ultimately leads to test- 
tube babies, and even if that is a possibility for the far distant future, it^is itself 

partial, and ignores the determining power of economic development in changing the social . 

. • . * « * . • « 

relations of biological production. 

Women are thus caught in two contradictions; 'both the primary contradiction (under capital¬ 
ism expressed as between capital and labour, in which I suggest that 11 labour in its 
general sense can be taken to refer to the process Engels described in the quote I used on 
p. ); women have always been involved at the point of economic production and thus have 
both a'specific interest (theoretical and political) in working for the resolution of that 

contradiction, which has determined the social relations of the secondary contradiction. . 

• • • • ' 

However, women are also custodians of that secondary contradiction (directly affected), and 
thus for them the two contradictions assume equal weight and interdependence. They must 
therefore attack the second contradiction with equal force, as the interdependence of the 
two contradictions finds its location in the biological and economic role of women. We 
must make that custody without responsibility a political reality, and.demand responsibility 
taking into account the total nature.of sexism, and developing tactics with which to demand 
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political and social resolution from men. The "natural" resolution has been made imposs- 

* r i 

ible’ our answers must be social and political. 

Autonomy and the Strategy against Sexism 

The contradiction of which women are custodians applies to all women in general, whatever 
their race or class. It comes about as a result of the general contradiction between 
the historic processes necessary to produce human life itself, and the means to sustain 
that life. The social relations'of both those processes are determined by the second - 
the economic mode of production "in the last resort". However, since those modes of 
economic production have been revolutionised as a result of class struggle, women have been 

divided (along with men, children and inhabitants of colonies through imperialism) along 

•*'* ’* *,•*» ' * 

class lines. ■: ? - ' 

- • f*. 

However, the development of sexism (as I have defined it) has meant that women of all classes 
(to one degree or another) are still custodians of their specific contradiction. Hence the 

subordination of women to men even within the ruling class (and the ideology to support 

«*{•.*'** 

that). 

There is thus a structural need and possibility for all women to unite on the basis of 
their shared contradiction, and to fight that contradiction wherever they may find themselves. 
However, the contradictions contained within the present mode of economic production (cap¬ 
italism and imperialism) mean that class, race, cultural contradictions are also there to 
be fought; & this means also that ultimately (i.e. after a socialist revolution) it will 
be the class position of women and men which will determine the nature of the social 
relations of both economic and biological production. 

However, ultimately is some way off, and the chief role of the women's movement is a struggle 
against sexism, in all its aspects, in Its material (biological and economic) points of 
production and ideological points of focus. This involves both defensive and offensive 
action, to resolve both the secondary and primary contradictions I have tried to disting¬ 
uish between. This does not mean that there is a question of priority; both are totally 
interrelated, and must be seen as interrelated if the primary contradiction of sexism 
(between rnodesof economic and biological product!on)were to be resolved. 

Defensive Action 

Included in this are all aspects of "equal rights" demands; pay, employment, educational 
opportunities, legal, political and social rights. These define "equal rights" as 
"catching up" with men - within the given inequalities of the class system. A second part 
of the defensive action concerns those aspects of the contradiction between men and women 
which have become antagonistic, and concern contraception, abortion and childcare. It is 
a beginning towards socially demanding the freedoms which men biologically have (i.e. 
decision over pregnancy), and which men socially have in relation to children (this is a 
social resolution to a historically created problem). 

This defensive action has constitutional limitations; and for women in the movement who are 
socialists there are other areas of "equal" rights defensive action which contain the 
implication of something beyond that; and that is the right within union organisations to 
demand the recognition of their presence and power. 

Offensive 

The dividing line between defensive and offensive action becomes, peyond a certain point, 
difficult to distinguish. But if we agree that the original (temporary) biological contra¬ 
diction was a contradiction for men as well as for women, then we must agree that as that 
contradiction has developed antagonistic aspects, men have been affected as well as women. 
That is to say, sexism is about the material and ideological relationship between men and 
women, and men must change as well as women. However, the offensive must (and has) come 
from women; we must demand from men that they participate in the resolution of both the 
primary and secondary contradictions between men and women. Crudely we have identified this 
as fighting male chauvinism, but it is a complex and difficult process, and involves the 
necessary base of an autonomous women's movement to cope with the many antagonistic aspects. 


4 
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It also involves a self-offensive: reclaiming ourselves from subordinate positions, claiming 

"\ . • - . • 

power over our lives and political interests. 


This would need more detailed discussion to bring-out tactical and strategic problems - i.e. 
the relationship of the women's movement to unions, male-dominated organisations; the 
relationship of the women's movement to the gay movement (an extremely vital form of other 
kinds of social/sexual relationships which also point to the resolution of the temporary 
contradiction between men and women). 


It might be worth a note here on the way in which demand for contraception, abortion and. 
control of childcare can be transformed from defensive to offensive action: women cannot 
seize control of the means of biological production as men are necessarily involved, even 
if only initially - directly. Therefore the contradictions within sexism.must be fought 
in specific relationships (marriage, living together, or communal) as well as in the 
political running of socialised childcare; women must demand of men that they take part in 
the resolution, in actively breaking down their side of the contradiction,, not. simply in 

passive "support" of the women's movement. It is not simply a contained ideological battle, 

» \ ^ 

but a political struggle which is necessary if the primary contradiction in sexism -.is to be 

.• * * '* -* 

resolved. In the course of the struggle for sexual self-determination which also arises 
out of this last point, the link is made with the gay movement- with the social and political 
resolution of what I have called the "temporary" contradiction between men and women, 
initiated by women who have become the custodians of the antagonistic aspects of that contra¬ 
diction, we move towards collective control of the power to control biological production 
and to a transformation of the social relations of biological production. 



Michelene Wandor 
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The following last section of the paper was re-written after the Conway Hall conference; 
however, since it is another approach to the questions raised in this last section, it was 
thought better to include it along with the original version. The heading below replaces 
the heading "The Contradiction of Sexism" on p. 

**************** 

The Primary Contradiction of Sexism 

It seems, therefore, that there has developed an antagonistic contradiction rooted in the 
relatively uneven development of the social relations of economic and biological production. 

It seems true to say that we are, at this historic moment, at the beginning of a political 
revolution in the mode of biological production (related to the progress of medical science). 

On the other hand, there have been a number of revolutions in the economic mode of production 
(of the means of subsistence), and these in turn have directly affected the social relations 
of biological production (the family and the processes of socialisation). 

The most obvious practical consequence of this unevenness in the development of revolutions 
in the production and reproduction of life, has been what we recognise as the separation 
between "work" (economic production) and "the family" (biological production). And the 
differences (division of labour developing into contradictions developing into antagonisms?) 
between the modes of production have given rise to different social relations - the extreme 
social nature of mass production, the extreme (at the moment in its ultimate form - the 
nuclear family) - privatisation of biological production - one man, one woman, 2.3 average 

kids. 

As we have seen from the previous analysis, the two modes of production are socially inter¬ 
dependent - one cannot exist without the other. Men and women are essential to both, but 
their relatively distinct roles (the point of "natural" contradiction in the biological mode 
of production) has meant (because of the uneven development described above) that women have 
become the historical custodians of the contradiction between the two modes of production. 

In other words, sexism has been the systematic historic development of social sex roles, based 
on the developing contradiction between the modes of economic and biological production. The 
primary antagonism of sexism has thus affected both men and women; both men and women have 
always been involved in both productive processes, which, with the development of capitalist 
have become increasingly separated from each other. The material basis for sexism in both 
its material and ideological aspects lies here, and this is the primary and increasingly 

antagonistic contradiction. 

The Secondary Contradiction of Sexism 

The fact that women have become the historical custodians of the contradiction arising out 
of the uneven development of the modes of biological and economic production, gives rise to 
the secondary contradiction - that which appears to be between "men" and "women . 

Women's essential, and until very recently, involuntary role in biological production, has 
meant that the revolutions in economic production have affected them (us) in a way distinct 
from men. Women have always been involved in both modes of production, and have always been 
essential to both modes of production- Jjhey have therefore always assumed a double burden 
of responsibility, and in the context of capitalist social relations, a double exploitation 
• a secondary economic, social and ideological status. 

The previous point about the nature of women's double exploitation arises out of the kindo of 
revolutions that have taken place in economic production; they have been revolutions which 
have come about as a result of class struggle in which (apart from recent exceptions of the 
USSR, China, Cuba) class exploitation has been an essential component; and classes include 

men, women and children. 

However, the historic development of sexism (as I have outlined it) has meant that women of 
all races and classes are still (to one degree or another) custodians of their specific contra¬ 
diction. So that the secondary contradiction of sexism (the "natural" and theoretically 
resolveable one in the biological mode of production) is perpetuated throughout all classes, 
and means that all women are theoretically united by sharing this secondary contradiction. 

This is what accounts for the fact that in all classes men and women have different roles, 
and that even in the ruling class, on the whole women are ideologically, socially and econ- 
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cmlcally subordinate to the men of their class. 

So women are on the one hand united in respect of the fact that they share aspects of both 
the primary and secondary contradictions of sexism; and are on the other divided by the fact 
that they are members (in their own right, or by association with men) of specific classes, 
which are antagonistic to each other. In terms of sexuality, procreation, job and education 
opportunities, pay, all women in general share their relative position within their class; 
inferior, in relation to the men of that class. 

Thus, while we can see that theoretically all women have a similar interest In uniting to 
seize control of that custodianship. It is also clear that the process of uniting will in 
itself throw up (as it already has in the women 1 s movement) the contradiction of class inter¬ 
est. This is because (as I pointed out earlier) the social relations of biological product¬ 
ion - the family - are determined finally by the economic mode of production. The nuclear 
family is the logical end of the antagonism between the two modes of production, and women 
are the link between the two which is taking the strain of the antagonism. 

Autonomy and Sexism - Defensive "Unequal Rights" 

To refer back to a phrase used at the beginning of the paper: when we speak in general of 
"coming together around our oppression as women", we mean that all of us, as women, have a 
specific interest in combating sexism, as it touches us in our class. We can share the gen¬ 
eral experience of being ideologically oppressed, of being treated as sex objects, as infer¬ 
ior by the men in our class. The ideology of motherhood as an unwaged career, as right and 
natural for the child, has served to try and convince all of us as women to maintain our 
elastic role in two modes of production, and unites us on the shared need to decide for 
ourselves what happens to our bodies in respect of procreation - to demand contraception and 
abortion, to demand the right of unsupported mothers (class advantage here becomes especially 
precarious for the middle-class woman economically dependent on her husband, who is then 
economically flung down a class if the marriage breaks up) to a living allowance/wage/income 
from the state; to equal opportunities in education and work, to equal pay - all these, 
which cover the Pour Demands formulated at the beginning of the growth of the movement have, 
on one level, a unifying effect. They are demands to which every woman in theory can respond. 
They are demands which she can make from within her own situation, whatever her class, and 
derive benefit from them. 

They are only "equal rights" in the broadest sense, to which one must always add the specific, 
concrete qualification - they are demands for equality with men, which can be fought for 

l 

through constitutional means, which can be demanded from the government of the day. All of 
them, if "won", would benefit all women - but would benefit them in different ways, according 
to their class position and thus if won would also reveal themselves as "unequal" rights. 

So the necessity of autonomy for a broad-based women's movement is the need to fight the 
secondary contradiction of sexism - that which appears to be between "men" and "women" in 
their particular classes, both at work and in the family. The self-necessity for autonomy 
is also expressed within the historic context of the growth of the labour movement, movements 
for bourgeois civil rights, into which feminist demands - the demands that take women's 
custodianship of the contradictions of sexism into account - have never been integrated. 
Historically we have seen how womeffhave always had to fight from their own oppression, for 
their own rights/liberation, and in the process have had to combat the effects of sexism on 
men. The enemy of sexism (not "men") in male chauvinism is pervasive. It can also be 
asserted that the irony of the present situation - members of the male-dominated left groups 
who argue against an autonomous women's movement - stems from the fact that feminism is only 
taken seriously by right and left alike, when women organise separately from men; thus show¬ 
ing men themselves the mystificatory nature of their own position; attacking in practice the 
ideology that men are always superior and in control. Women seizing control of their own 
politics not only liberate themselves from their subordinate position, they also liberate 
men from the consolatory (for the working class) position of at least being better than a 
woman, however lousy the rest of their lives. 

9 

Autonomy and Offensive Tactics 

The dividing line between defensive - unequal rights demands, based on autonomous organisation 
and offensive is a fine one; I'd suggest that it would be determined by the nature of the 
political position from which those demands are made (Lenin in WHAT IS TO BE DONE? and LEFT- 
WING COMMUNISM, AN INFANTILE DISORDER are relevant points of departure for discussion here). 
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If we agree that sexism is an objective condition, which affects men as well as women ad¬ 
versely (but in different ways) then it is clear that an offensive to resolve both the primary 
and secondary contradictions involves more than a movement towards equal rights' self- 
determination for women in present society. 

% 

The demand for equal rights with men (whatever the social institution) sets rolling an 
explosive revolutionary potential. Achieving in practice an£ of those rights, on both indiv¬ 
idual and collective levels is in itself exemplary of the fact that women are NOT inferior, 
not less intelligent, less politically able than men. Men (of all classes) are thus implic¬ 
itly attacked by the very existence of such movements or organisational demands. They are 
forced to confront sexism within themselves. One of the arguments made by separatist radical 
feminists is precisely for the overwhelming power of this position. Show men (left, right 
and centre) that we don't need them, and they'll think again. And indeed this is a point; 

but it is only a beginning. 

The objective contradiction for an autonomous women's movement is the fact that society is 
divided along class lines, as well as sex/race. However, women's objective custodianship of 
the primary and secondary contradictions of sexism requires that women demand of men that they 
too partake in the resolution. Again, the nature of those specific demands varies with the 
class position of the women making the demands. A middle-class couple can rearrange house¬ 
work and child-care to be shared.; equal opportunities at the top of the Beeb and other media 
are demanded by sections of Women in Media. However, women at the lower levels of the media 
cleaners, canteen workers, secretaries, would, if organised, perhaps present demands which, 
question even at a limited level of class consciousness, the whole notion of hierarchy as it 

is at present observed. 

For Marxist-feminists in the movement the sex/class contradiction is a prevailing companion 
to all political activity. The workshop based on this paper at Conway Hall revealed many of 
the questions; if we accept the need for an autonomous women's movement (on the basis of 
whatever definition) and we are also Marxists and committed to the class straggle, how, 
first of all, do we define our political relationship to each other as Marxist-feminists with 
different political priorities? Women not especially active in the women's mcvement as such 
have been profoundly affected by its existence, and yet in some ways could indirectly be 
threatening its potential. It is in this context that the question of dual membership 
(mentioned at the beginning of the paper) arises. It is already a fact for many women - 
active both in the context of the women's movement and any one of the "groups - and theor¬ 
etically if such a tendency developed it would be a non-sectarian feminist alliance. In a 
sense this alliance unofficially exists, but it does so on the territory, as it were, of 
the autonomous women's movement. Both the conferences at Birmingham and Conway Hall were 
organised by women based in Women's Liberation, and there seemed to be a mixture of co-oper¬ 
ation and competition, based not, I think on simple paranoia that some women were there to 
"recruit", but on the objective fact that different political positions are represented, 
many of which contain contradictions of which many of us are well aware. 

The question following an explicit recognition of a feminist alliance, would be what effect 
would it have on the male-dominated groups themselves? The key to this is, I think, how 
Marxist-feminists in the movement develop the offensive areas of political action, and also 
the way, in which women change their individual lives and relationships in the context of 
collective politics. In this latter area one of the demands which may perhaps lead most 
easily from defensive to offensive is linking the demand for contraception and abortion to 
child-care, and to breaking down, both within the individual family, and on a collective 
level (nurseries, etc) the female/mothering social role. It is clear that women canno t 
seize control of the means of biological production (unless they advocate test-tube babies), 
but we can resolve the contradiction of which we are custodians; we can begin to make inroads 
on the social relations - the family, in terms of its stranglehold on sex roles, by demanding 
of men that they take part in the social resolution of the natural contradiction. 

Conclusions 

• 

All the arguments and points mentioned in this last section need further expansion, analysis 
and discussion. If it is agreed that there j.s a theoretical and political basis for an auton 
omous,broadly-based women's movement, the next stage is to try and analyse its composition, 

and the extent of its potential. 

At the moment the last part of the above question is speculative; we cannot set theoretical 
limits to the political potential of the movement. However, it is clear that some elements 
within the movement are already in danger of sectarian splitting - the most serious, perhaps. 
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is the vocal strength of separatist feminists who confuse autonomy- with sepai'atisra and are 
thus in danger of alienating themselves from other feminists. The problems raised by a broad 
based autonomous women's movement mean that we have to recognise our differences and agree to 
work together on whatever the issue may be across those differences. At the same time we are 
developing other forms of unity; the growth of Marxist study groups and conferences such as 
these is perhaps one of the most important elements of such development. 

And if the most important role of such a women's movement is a strategic assault on sexism, 
and a linking of such an assault with, and a transformation of, class struggle, then we have 
to get down to cases, analyse particular campaigns from a Marxist-feminist perspective, and 
in particular establish the links between the material basis for sexism and its ideology - 
and in turn the relationship of that to the class struggle. 


Note t 

Thanks to Ann Scott for helping to clarify (for me) the idea of applying the law of uneven 
development to the two "modes" of production. In writing this paper I realised how indebted 
I was to work done by a number of feminist historians, ecc; in particular, I have found the 
discussions in the North London Political Study Group and Red Rag invaluable, and the 
following books as well as those acknowledged in the text; WOMAN'S ESTATE, by Juliet Mitchell, 
HIDUEN PROM HISTORY by Sheila Rowbotham. 


Michelene Wandor 
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AUTONOMY OF THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 


INTRODUCTION 

We felt that there were three.major areas in which autonomy could 

he discussed. : 

1„ Theoretical autonomy 

2. Organization autonomy 

3. Tactical autonomy 

Before discussing these in detail it seems necessary to analyse 
the relationship between the Women’s movement, class economics and 
the working class struggle, If it can he shown that a.large^part 
of womens' subordination springs from the fact that this is bene¬ 
ficial to a capitalist economy, then the women’s movement and the 
working class struggle have a common cause, namely to overthrow 
capitalism. This then has important implications for any dis¬ 
cussion of the autonomy of- the movement - should we be autonomous 
from the working class struggle, class analysis, and thereby*from 
socialism, left wing groups and men? So we have attempted to.show 
in what ways the oppression of women is beneficial to capitalism, 
particularly in terms of the family; what effects this has on the 
personal subordination of women 5 and how these effects differ 
between working class and middle class women. 

THE EFFECTS OF CAPITALIST ECONOMICS ON WOMEN 


cost of caring for societies members is small within the 


^) The ^v _>u w>l. t j.i .— ^ 

family compared to what it might cost society, especially in unpaid 
female labour. It is the responsibility of the family to care for 
the members of society. This means women must be socialised o 
undervalue their potential and to aim to be housewives without 
economic independence. This involves lower motivation, lack of 
confidence and 'self-effacement. The effects of this re middle 
and working class women vary. Middle class women have greater 
resources to care for their families as society dictates, than do 
working class women. This means the middle class woman can come 
nearer to achieving her.socialised role while the working class 

woman is merely frustrated, 

(2) Hierarchy of power in the family is derived from^the i.iales 
control of wealth. Because of this, children are initiated in o 
an authoritarian structure which produces -good' 1 obedient labour, 
the acceptance of authority at work. This means children must be 
suitably oppressed in the family as being its/'lowest", i.e. non- 
productive 9 members and this is done mainly via the mother. ar^e 
numbers of children, working class children, must be socialized 
to accent lower aspirations and future standard of living than 
middle class children. Working class mothers are therefore frus¬ 
trated in their attempt* to obtain a better education and future 

for their children. 


*• . 


(3) Women are paid less at work because they are a source of cheap 
labour for employers and the family hierarchy is not disrupted y 
women having a good income and thereby economic power. For women, 
outside work remains secondary to house work and childcare, inis 
means a lack of education and jobs for women which reinforces an 
underestimation of their abilities. This is true for middle and 
working class women but the former generally have a better^educati x 
than the latter (though not as good as men’s) and more choice of 
jobs available. Working class women are cleaners, do boring f-ct^r, 
jobs and' so are more dissatisfied than middle class women. Working 
class men are in a similar position to women of the same class but 
earn more for their alienating work. . ; 












(4) Since the women and children of the family are dependent on the 
wages of the men to survive they become a force against-radical 
action at work since this threatens their livelihood. This is 
particularly true of women since it is their responsibility to 
meet day to day family needs. This means women are traditionally 
the conservative element in society - if the man rebels the 
position of the woman and her family is threatened. We are uncer¬ 
tain of the differing effects on working and middle.class women; 
if more working:.class wives work than middle class this second 
income would perhaps mitigate this effect somewhat. : ' 


(5) The consumerism of individual families, e.g. in domestic 
appliances is far higher.than in a communal life style and means 
greater demand for goods and more profits for capitalists.. It is. 
women who are mostly involved in consumerism especially on a day 
to day basis and therefore advertising is largely directed at 
women. The woman’s status is directly linked to the affluence of 
the home. The- middle class woman is in a better position to 
consume more and .therefore raise her status whereas the ;working 
class woman is .subject to the same advertising but cannot meet the 
ideal image. 


(6) It is necessary to the system for women not to recognise their 
common oppression as this retains the status quo.- Women are there¬ 
fore socialized to relate primarily to men and because of this 
have difficulties in their relationships to other women. This 
seems to apply to both working and middle class women equally. 

We are aware that this analysis does not explain all aspects of 
women's oppression; for example, it does not explain sexuality. 
While capitalism is one cause of women's subordination, it is not , 
the only one and this must be taken into account when developing 
a theoretical framework for the women’s movement which we have 
not gone into here. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR AUTONOMY AM THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 


THEORETICAL AUTONOMY So far there has been no adequate theory 
on the women’s question supplied by the major socialist/marxist ; 
writers. 1 While the women’s movement needs an economic analysis to 
be provided: by socialist theory, we nevertheless need to develop 
a women’s theory because there are areas of oppression that don’t 
appear to.be specifically economic or capitalist, most obviously th 
sexual side. Because of our particular experience of oppression 
as women we -need’ to develop an autonomous theory. 


ORGANISATIONAL AUTONOMY Autonomy is a practical necessity because 
of the need for women to beccsae aware of their oppression as women 
and to develop a consciousness. Since women have a history of 
subordination in mixed organizations it is necessary to exclude 
men from the-movement. There are also important political reasons 
for remaining organisationally autonomous. The Women's Movement 
can act as a protective power base for women’s interests to insure 
that these .interests are not forgotten, brushed aside or betrayed 
as in the. past. 


TACTICAL AUTONOMY We feel that the women's movement should 

be the central' focus from which all kinds of action could emanate. 

^ t 

with women, mixed groups, Trade Unions, left.groups, etc. So the 
movement would aim at both organising women.and intervening in , . 
any sexist situation and any radical action seen as progressive 
within our framework. We see the tactics of the Women’s movement 
as derived from the analysis above, perhaps falling into 4 areas; 
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(a) Working with women both in the community and at work. Most 
women are in the community and have their major problems there. 

(b) Working against sexism in any organisation or group, whether 

Vc) forking to involve men in what have been the traditionally ^ ^ 

female areas, e.g. childcare, prices, housework. As well as wcmn b 

with women in traditionally male areas. 

(d) Working to broaden the political, perspective.away from jus, 
immediate reformist issues by relating specific issues bac c' ° 

economics of capitalism and hopefully to an as yet underdevelops 

theory of sexism. 

C ONCLUSION 

We have tried to show that feninisa and the working class struggle 
do have a common cause. Through our analysis we have Indicated 

are therefore possibly the major potential force in the struggl 

against sexism. The movement must therefore direct its energy^ 

towards working class women and the women within mixed pr 
mass organizations. 

We must express doubts that the women's movement as it stands can 
be effective in any of these outlined areas because of the lack 
of any framework or co-ordinated theory to work from. lhc„e p - 
lens spring directly from the conflicts between women within the 

movement with different ideologies. 


Hopefully ways 
towards a more 
cussion at the 


and means of overcoming 
organized movement will 
conference. 


these problems and aiming 
be a major point of dis- 


(Hackney Women’s Group j 
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THE AUTONOMY OF THE WOMEN * S MOVEMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


At- this conference, for socialists in the movement, there art; certain 
tilings we can assume as the starting point for any discussion, 

1) That whether we started from an interest in countering the oppress 
ion of. women, and came to an understanding tnat tnis could only oe 
achieved, within the context of overthrowing the capitalist system; 

or whether we started out as revolutionaries who came to^ see the 
struggle for women’s liberation as an integral part of tne revolut¬ 
ionary struggle: we have.: in common an understanding of the need to 
overthrow the capitalist system., 

2) Therefore we would also agree that women’s oppression is rooted 
in the society" in which we live, and nor in some eternal male/female 
antagonism. And that the overthrow'of capitalism is a necessary 
prerequisite for the liberation of women. 

But what exactly do we mean by ;the overthrow 01 capitalism: y' c< f s 
the capitalist: system have to be • overthrown by , a revolution o.t the . 
working class, and other forces opposed to capitalism,^ or can 1 g- 
taken over- in stages, or reformed ,out- of existencer me recen ^ _ . 
tragic events in Chile have demonstrated mat ,-the- peaceful, Or^rl— 
mentary road to socialism effectively disarms the masses, litma^y, 
and theoretically and prepares the way for the capitalist order to 

re-establish its dominance. • ' 

, * . . i “ • 

, i* ■ • * 

This paper takes ■ as its starting point the need for the revolution- 
ary overthrow of the capitalist system and the capital.j.t>t c^ass, 
because political and economic power will not be given up voluntar¬ 
ily by those who weild it and profit bv it. 

But underlying even this measure of agreement, if it exists, ^ oher., 
is a whole series of analyses; in order to clarify whatever ciiiter 
ences-may exist, and attempt to resolve them, we felt it necessary 

to clarifys - • ■' .. ■" • 

(a) the nature of the capitalist.state eg - • : • 

(b) the nature cf the socialist revolution 

(c) the nature and -role of the revolutionary party. 


A. THE NATURE OF THE CAPITALIST STATE 

. * ; 

When it comes to defining the nature of the capitalist state 


are several misconceptions both within the left 
which have to be cleared up. 


there 
and about the left 


(i) Within the left s 
statement about the 
main functioxi of the 


Some groups on the left take literally Marx o 
state being ‘’armed bodies of men i: and see^ the 
■ state as being the physical defence of fcne meccos 
the role of the state is only seen in terms^of 
the industrial working class, organised at^ohe 
(The corollary of this is to see the socialist 
of the industrial working class versus the rest 
'ew irrelevant groups). 

But this view relegates something like the Women’s Liberation Move¬ 
ment at best to the periphery of the revolutionary struggle, ape 
at worst characterises it as a diversion irom thau struggle•. -.vr^ 
fore that section of the left which in their propaganda and 
practice take up these positions vis a vis.the Women’s Libera 
Movement, do so not merely from male chauvinist backwaraness, o-^c 
because they have a wrong analysis of the nature of the capi a i ls 


of production, i.e. 
its relationship to 
point of production, 
revolution in terms 
of society, plus a f 














state, and flowing from that, of the socialist revolution and the 
revolutionary party. 

What then is the capitalist state? When Marx talks about '’bodies 
of armed men 11 he means the state having a monopoly of legitimate 
violence; having at its disposal, as a last resort (apart from the 
question of the role of the police, legal system, etc.) this leg¬ 
itimised physical force. But this would not explain how in periods 
of relative stability and social peace the capitalist order pre¬ 
vails without recourse to such means. The capitalist system has 
many tools at its disposal. Wage differentials separate workers 
from one another in terms of immediate material interests; the 
absence of socialisation of labour, the position of women in the 
family separate the material interests of men from women; shortage 
of jobs separates the interests of the employed from the unemployed, 
and breeds racialism in the working class etc. 


And so it is not enough to examine the role of the state in terms 

of the means of production, we must-also understand 
of bourgeois ideology and institutions of the.hour- 
g. the family in terms of the role they play in 
relations of production, i.e. the exploitative 

capitalist class which owns the means of 
tools; and the working class which owns 
which it must sell on the market to 


of its defence 
the importance 
geois state, e 

defence of the _ 

relationship between the 
production - the workers 
nothing but labour power 
survive» 


The family, for example, defends the relations of capitalist pro- 
duction in that it both physically reproduces the new labour force 
and. sustains the existing one; and by its very structure trains 
the working class in an acceptance of the divisions in society 
(between classes, and within the working class) - i.e. between men 
and women, between earners and non earners etc., as tno ’’natural 
order of things’’ and similarly with the relationship between the 

classes. 


Thus to overthrow the capitalist state, and institute an alter*** 
native workers state, it is necessary to extend.the struggle beyond 
the factories. In the overthrow of the capitalist state the role . 
of the working class is central, (see Section B), but not one of 
splendid siolation. Because the state defends more than just.the 
1 means of production, it cannot be- overthrown just.from the point 
of oroduction. Therefore all those who are exploited and oppressed 
under capitalism have more than just a peripheral, supportive role 

to play. 


As Trotsky said in the Transitional Programme (p.30) i ’’The deep¬ 
ening of the social crisis will increase not only the suffering^ 
of the masses, but also their impatience, persistence and pressure. 
Ever new layers of the oppressed will raise.their heads and come 
forward with their demands. Millions.of toil worn ’little men 
to whom the reformist leaders never give a thought will begin o 
pound insistently on the doors of the workers movement. c 
unemployed will join the movement, the agricultural workers, the 
ruined and semi-ruined farmers, the oppressed of the cities, tne. 
women workers, housewives, proletarianised layers of.the intell¬ 
igentsia — all of these will seek unity and leadership. . ow c ~cc 
the different demands and forms of struggle to be harmonised....' 
History has already answered this question, through Soviets. ine P . 
will unite the representatives of all the fighting groups... soviets 
...throw open the doors to all the exploited. Through these doors 
pass representatives of all strata drawn into the general current; 

of the struggle.” 
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It is as well to.-note here*, to the question of how to harmonise 
the struggles Trotsky does not answer i ”Join the party” as many 
groups on the left do. Instead he-points to the institutions of 
dual power which gathered together the representatives of the 
different groups involved in : the struggle. 

Thus women* organised as women, around questions which concern 
their situation in.capitalist society* have a role to play in this 
struggle* as one. -of the ■■"•fighting groups”. And thus the existence 
of an autonomous movement can be defended in terms of an analysis, 
not just a belief in our own importance. 

The state is not neutral* nor is it merely a collection of instit¬ 
utions. So it is not possible to merely change those institutions* 
or aspects of the, state, which particularly•oppress one section of 
society, to solve the problems of that group, e.g. it is not 
possible to change the role and structure of the family in a vacuum 
Nor would it be possible to rely on the neutrality of the rest of 
the state while--this was going on. The state .as a whole must be 
taken on and overthrown, and thus a fusion of the struggles ofthe. 
exploited and oppressed is necessary. Also an,alternative sta/te 
cannot represent only one section of society* even if this is the 
central force- - the working class*. It. must* as Trotsky outlines 
above, represent all the fighting groups (The Soviet being the 
embryo of the alternative state formation.) 


(ii) These confusions and'incorrect positions.held within the left, 
lead to:.a certain practice which produces ..an understandable 
reaction from- the Women’s Liberation Movement; that.these groups 
are really only interested-in the struggles of the industrial 
working class; that- they are only.in the Women’s Liberation Move¬ 
ment to-recruit from it; that the women of the revolutionary left, 
are there despite the politics and practice of their organisations, 
not because of them; that such organisations have nothing to.offer 
them; and would in fact destroy or hinder their involvement in 
Women’s Liberation., because membership of a male dominated group 
would mean subordinating one' s - interest in Women's Liberation to... - 
the dominant interests of this male dominated group. 

* f *• 

It is not possible to say categorically all of this is false.; r , 
clearly much of it is based on observable .fact* or is.near enougn 
to make the assumption understandable. But all.the groups must 
be examined in terms of their theory and practice. Since the . 
oppression -of women can and must be challenged everywhere* then it 
is not sufficient to judge everyone in terms of how they relate 
to the Women's Liberation Movement. ■ .. . . 


But the most important point to stress here is that the autonomy 
of the movement does not* depend on the strict separation of member¬ 
ship of the left groups from the Women's Liberation Movement.. 

Given the above analysis the left groups would have the position 
of defending the existence of the autonomous movement* and taking 
part in it,, because-they want to assist the development of all the 
fighting forces. There should be no conditions on this support, 
except ones of class principle;' it should not- be dependent*, in 
other words* on how many recruits can be made in what period of 
time* although one is not of course opposed to recruiting.. The 
role of the revolutionary party .(see Section.C) is not to incor¬ 
porate all the available forces* but to give them leadership and 
fuse their struggles into the revolutionary struggle. 


B. THE NATURE OE THE SOCIA LIST REVOLUTION 

i • 

> ' . * . ’ ' . 

Two points need clarifying here* again because 

within and about the left. 


of.: confusions both 
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1 , 

2 . 

in 


What do we mean by the ''central role" of the working classV 
What therefore is the role of the other "fighting -groups", 
particular the Women's Liberation Movement? " - 


1. Th e Central Role of the Working Cla ss; 

When Marx analysed capitalism he did so in terms of the two major 
classes in that society$ bourgeoisie and proletarian The bour¬ 
geoisie owns the means of production employs labour to^ work the .- 
means of production, and thus produce a commodity whicn when sold 
on the market realises a profit, •• The working class own nothing 
hut labour power and exists by sell.vng this on the market for wages 
(individual property does not rank with ownership of the means of 
production because it can only be consumea, axoei o perhaps olowiy, 
e,g, a house, a car, but cannot produce.a surplus). The working _ 
class is a class of wage labourers," the bourgeoisie a claoS of 

exploiters. • ' ' • 

• • • • v • 

. . . . • . - ' , . ■ • 

The proletariat is that part of the working class which produces 
surplus value,, i,e, those workers whose labour produces a commodity 
which realises a. profit when sold on the market, e.g. car workers, 
or adds to the value of a product which realises a profit when- 
sold on the market, e.g. car workers, or adds to the. value of a 

product which realises a profit, e.g, transport workers. 

* • • • . < 

In other words, clerical workers, workers in retail, seiwice __ 
industries are wage labourers but not proletarians because they do 
not produce a commodity which, can realise a profit.- (Housewives 
produce values in the home which are immediately consumed within 
the home, not exchanged on the market -- they produce use values, 
not surplus value. And because.they do not sell_their labour on the 
market but work privately in the home, etc,, their work is-not 

waged labour.) : • • ' 


Tin 
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it 


is in the interests of the capitalist class to realise tne 


maximum profit (i,e. increase the productivity of .the - workers * 
labour) and in the- interests: of the workers to -maximise tne return 
they get for their labour. i.e. their-interests.-are diametric¬ 
ally opnosed and irreconcileable. In periods of economic boom, 
their interests seem compatible,, because the capitalisms can spare 
enough from steadily- increasing profits to keep the standard of 
living of the working class stable, or-.increase'..it^ (not increase 
the workers share of the total product, because this has not risen ^ 
I -chink i* the past 50 years at least, but as_the standard .of living 
of society as a whole rises, this is reflected ¥ithm the : working 

class). ' m 

But in- a period of economic depression and crisis, the standard of 
living i.e. the value of real"*wages for the working class mas u ^ 
held down in order to maintain profits. In such a period uhe in¬ 
compatibility of interests of the .two classes becomes every uorc 
apparent. And given that- the nature of capitalism leads it to ■ 
spiralling economic crises, until the market sysxem, based j 

profit becomes a constraint on the proaucgive^poceru~al- of .? 

the only'long term solution for the working crass is to overthrow 

capitalist system. - 

The history of humanity is the history of economic system heiiig 

superceded by another and a corresponding sn.ft- in political -- 
and social dominance from one class to another. But the ovpr - 
of capitalism by the working class is unique m ana. p. ltic, 
power will then be taken by the lowest.social cla-s, and the ^_y 
way forward then is for the system of exploitation .o end. 
a social system is based- in the economic organisation of the- 




system, and a social class has dominance according to its relation 
to the economic system, that part of the .working class organised , 



class is one only force in capitalist society’capable as a class 
of-playing that role. Other sections of'society are oppressed : 
by capitalism but alone they are not capable of challenging the’ 
capitalist state for power. 


2. But the working class also need alii 


iGG o 


Because what it must 


in order to secure victory is not just, sieze control of the 

_ _ a *■-» • r • •*"! 
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means of production. It must also wrest political power from the 
hands' of the capitalists” it must overthrow that state, and its 
institutions, it must set up its own bodies of armed men to defend 
the gains made in the struggle; and it must set up an alternative 
state. This requires the. fusion of the struggles of the industrial 
working class, and the other fighting groups’ in struggle, and also 
in bodies of dual power — sovietsBut how does the struggle 
unfold? The working class, organised at the point of production, 
is mainly concernedwith the trade union struggle. Other sections 
of the working class are concerned with their own. immediate pr.ob- ■ 
lens° women are concerned, with housing, rents, prices, childcare, 
etc/ and with countering the oppression of women; blacks are' 
concerned with the problems of the black community, countering 
racism and black, oppression etc. How do these struggles fuse;: 

j • 

(a) The United Front 

United activity with other forces on a particular issue in order ... 
to maximise the forces available on'that-issue.■ -This does-net 
mean that differences between these groups are buried, 'oux that 
they recognise. that on a particular issue they have agreement, on 
which to organise common.activity. . • 

Such united front,, activities strengthen the forces available, and 
bring together a variety of forces in the one campaign,^ In the 
present period this is very important, especially considering the 
weakness of the forces considered in isolation from.one another. 
But it cannot be equated with the lusion of the various struggles., 
A prices committee set up jointly, by a. housewives committee and a., 
trades' council is an excellent development, .out is not the.same a& 
housewives organised as a force to carry out a general strike for 


example which would topple the government, or extending such a 
struwle through councils of action to overthrow the capitalist 

) I j „ J 


state. 

(b) The Revolutionary 


"D 



The role of the revolutionary party in fusing the various struggles 

into one will be discussed further in Section C. 

/• - •* \ * , 

• • 

\ * « 

Again, misunderstandings and mistakes on.the left can lead to 
mistaken attitudes to this question of linking up.and fusing 
struggles. It is not enough to recognise that this is necessary. 

It is also necessary.to understand how it can be achieved 
has an incorrect understanding of what is 4 ‘ + ’ v ’"“ 


If one 

meant by the "central role 

r. 'fk 


of the working class, .it can lead to-such demands as . ‘Orange and 
Green unite and fight” in connection with the situation in ^.re-Ian-, 
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or ”Black and white unite and fight” directed at me clack nilix 
ants. The fact that a large part of the organised working class 
in No them Ireland is. Orange should not obscure the fact that .tnuy 
are, in that'situation, playing a reactionary roleun the side.oi 
British imperialism* now should the fact that the British working 
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class is largely white make us blind to the fact that there is a 
strong racialist current in that working class. And so while such 
unity is what we would all like to see, to make such demands is 
not to further that potential unity, or to make much of an impact 
on the attitudes of the Orangemen/racist white workers. In fact 
what such demands really mean is that those forces fighting against 
their oppression should hold bark their struggle until the agents 
of their oppression ho.ve a change of heart and decide to join 
them. Lenin fought against those Social Democrats who wanted to 
play down the nationalist and peasant struggles as being diversions 
from the main struggle on the grounds that such struggles, when 
pushed to their utmost,' undermined the stability of the capitalist 
system and could act as an example for the working class (e.g. 
the student struggle May '68 in France, and the re-introduction 
of many tactics of struggle into the working class movement through 
the student example - occupations, flying pickets, etc.). The . 
same thing applies to the women's movement. We should not be 
diverted from organising and pursuing the struggle against women's 
oppression on the grounds that it is splitting women off from men, 
dividing the forces along sex lines, etc. The problem.is that, 
such division already exists, and we will not counter it by wait¬ 
ing passively for some mythical surge of awareness on the part of 
men, or on the part of the organised working class. We will help 
to develop such an awareness by our public activities, by our 
analysis of the situation of women, by demonstrating that we can 
organise, can fight and can make a theoretical contribution, as 
well as by initiating united activities around issues related to the 
oppression of women. . .. ■■■■•’■ 


C. THE ROLE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To determine what the needs.are of the situation, we must recog¬ 
nise the nature of the capitalist class and the capitalist state. 
The enemy is organised, centralised, experienced, with all the 
forces of the state at its disposal. To imagine that such an 
enemy can be overthrown spontaneously is to romanticise, and dis¬ 
arm, the forces which will be challenging it. 


We know from our experience in the Women's Liberation Movement 
that to look to the unions for our salvation is foolish. Nor are 
the unions capable of achieving victory in the name of the indus¬ 
trial working class because we have already looked at the nature, 
of the state, and of the form of struggle necessary to topple it. 
It cannot be conducted merely at the point of production, but 
must be waged as a common struggle, involving all the fighting . 
forces and structured through bodies of elected representatives 
of all these forces. Therefore the struggle cannot be waged by 
one section of society alone,♦on behalf of all the others, or. by 
all of them at different times, or by all of them tackling differ¬ 
ent aspects simultaneously. It must be fused, centralised, and 
the uneven development of consciousness must be countered. Above- 
all this means it must have leadership and direction. 


There is a tremendous resistance in the Women's Liberation Move—, 
ment to the concept of ‘'leaders'" but this has to be distinguishes 
from leadership. A resentment of self appointed lead.ers is 
understandable and correct. Also the hostility to the cult of 
leaders seen in the Soviet Union, China, North Korea etc. But it 
would be wrong to extend this into a rejection of "leadership". 
Again many of the misconceptions about the left are in fact a 
product of mistaken analysis and practice of the left. The revol¬ 
utionary utionary party is not that organisation on the left which 
calls itself the revolutionary party; it is not characterised by 
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its size (n thousand members); nor can an.organisation justify 
setting itself up as- the revolutionary party simply because the 
situation demands revolutionary leadership. Rather, it is that 
organisation which the masses recognise as a revolutionary leader¬ 
ship, which-is rooted in the fighting masses in terms of member¬ 
ship and influence; and most important of all, which can and will 
give' revolutionary leadership to them. The size of the party will 
not be an end in itself, or a justification■in-itself, but a 
product of the influence it has with the masses, the fact that it 
Is capable of giving leadership to individual struggles, and of 
fusing the struggles into the revolutionary struggle to seize 
power. No single one of these characteristics is enough. A reform 
ist party, no matter of what size, would not be the revolutionary 
party, because its politics and its programme would mean a constant 
capitulation to the pressures of capitalism. It must develop an 
analysis of capitalist society and-the tasks necessary for its.: - 
overthrow; must be able theoretically and.practically to answer 
the problems posed by the struggle, generalise the experience of 
all sections of society into an overall strategy, and thus fuse■ 
all the separate struggles within the framework of the overthrow • 
of capitalism. 


How does the autonomous women’s movement fit into this picture? 

It is not necessary, in order for the party to fulfil its functions 
that it incorporate all the forces in the struggle into its organ¬ 
isation, either in terms of all the members of the Women's Liber¬ 
ation Movement being members, or of Women’s Liberation being simply 
an adjunct of the party. Therefore this is not the perspective. 

The Women’s Liberation Movement organises a section of women, and 


through it, the demands it raises, the campaigns 


it engages m 


and the ideas it discusses helps to develop political understanding 
among a section of society not easily reached otherwise. Through 
its activities it organises and trains women to fight for their own 
rights and the rights of others. Because oppression is not simply 
a question of economics it can develop an understanding of the 
nature of the state, and the measures necessary to fight it. It 
also helps counter and compensate for the exceptionally difficult 
situations in v/hich many women find themselves in terms of confid¬ 
ence, a recognition of their own potential, and helps them to 
generalise their own immediate experiences and translate them into 
a critical understanding of society. Thus such a movement has its 
own role to play in the struggle. What is important to remember 
is that it only has such a role to play within the general frame¬ 
work of the common struggle. As socialists, we are not interested 
in a women's movement regardless of its political colouration. We 
are concerned that the fight against women’s oppression be made 
part and parcel of the fight for socialism, and as socialists v/e 
recognise the potential of the women’s movement for seeing that 
this is achieved. * 


Thus, autonomy from what can only be answered by situating the 
movement in the context of the struggle necessary to prepare the 

liberation of women. The socialist revolution will 
it, but it is a necessary prerequisite. The movement 


v/ay for the 
not achieve 
can have an 
isations of 

the struggle. And within that autonomy, it is important 
does not allow a sectarian trend to develop, which would 


independent existence from left groups, from 
the class, from the revolutionary party, but 


the organ- 
not from 
that one 
isolate 
up to link 


the movement from the possibilities increasingly opening 
up, and in some cases partially fuse struggles. We shoeild not 
refuse to take part, as a movement, in activities not immediately 
concerned with our demands and campaigns, and we should press for 
support from other left forces for our initiatives. 



. V. ... 

Also, although autonomy:is in a sense a practical necessity, it 
is more than'just that, because such a justification-could he based 
on an empirical approach, what suits the needs of the moment, or 
a sectarian one, what suit the needs of women. But given that 
autonomy does not contradict a much broader analysis, then it is 
possible to see it in terms of that analysis and in terms of the 
needs of the overall strategy of the revolutionary struggle, 
which is much more than practical necessity. 


Celia Pugh, Linda Smith (IMG-) . ' 
September 1973 

a '• . m 

• Jk 
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* In each of the sections, an important aspect, that of inter- 
nationalism, has not...been covered, either in respect to capital¬ 
ism as an international system, the need for world revolution nor 
the need for an international revolutionary party. This was 
because the scope of- the paper already seemed wide enough (to 
say the least), but does not mean that we consider it unimportant 
or secondary. 

C. P . & L . S . - 
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ON LEAVING THE INTERNATIONAL MARXIST GROUP 

• t •• » 

At the last Women'9 Liberation and-,Socialism conference, several of 
us were arguing that critical membership of the 15 revolutionary" / " ; 
vrounlets, and commitment to the women's liberation movement were 




_ompatible. Since'then several of us ,have left'■ the- International 
Marxist Group- (IMG). -These are the reasons for leaving/of three' 
among us. Perhaps most sisters are aware of them. We don't'want 
to putthe• IMG &own •especially among male dominated left'groups. 
Indeed we feel that politically, had we to choose, it is margin¬ 
ally the best. But making that choice does not seem to-us -to be , 
a woman's priority at the moment. After we loft we read the 
article BREAD AND 'ROSES, in'PROM FEMINISM TO LIBERATION, which ' 
explains it all very well. But some sisters may find this useful 


for ’discussion 


Revolutionary Runt . . " . . 

Sometimes known as the frightful boar (porous tedius;. Seems to 
be friendly, but treat with caution. ' A- creature of;contradictions, 
it can smell oppression at a distance of 5,000 miles,.but remains 
unaware of the gunge ,itwallows in... (Prom■SHREW, Pig Identificat¬ 
ion Chart.) . . . .., 

' r v V_ 0 -> 0 0 1 0 0 1 
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si The Leninist party, by demanding of its members that they become- 
professional, militants, imposes, on them a certain style of living' 
and.;a certain ethics. Por this reason it is painful for a middle--.; 
class intellectual to become a working class militant, since to ; 
do so involves challenging many of his/her deepest notions, for : 

example, the right to a private life, etc.' 5 

- Tessa Van Gelderen, Feminism or Marxism in IMG SOCIALIST WOMAN 
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1. In the, versions, of Marxist theory of the straight left. (Inter- 
national Marxist Group, Socialist ..Labour League, International. • 
Socialist, Communist.;.Party, Workers’ Federation, Revolutionary. 
Communist' Party, Communist Party of Great Britain (Marxist Leninism 
Libertarians, et.ai..), women's oppression is one of a nurnoer of 
oppressions produced'by capitalist social, relations. /It has never 
received very great, prordinance, e.g. the lack of writings in the . 
documents.of the Fourth;International.: But in reproducing children 
in bringing them up,- in servicing male workers, in stalling the--, 
nursery and primary schools and the social .services? women play an 
immense, part .for capitalism as reproducers, of the relations of _ : 
production (Try Althusser, LENIN AND' PHILOSOPHY, article on State, 
and Ideology). If we add to this that we are exploited and oppress 
as . 2/5 of the lab our force .in waged production, (the figure varies. 
..from country to country), and oppressed as objects .of a capitalist 
sponsored male defined sexuality, it is clear.-that women are.nou 
just another oppressed group, but a crucial group, i.e. not stat¬ 
istically, but politically half. The women's liberation movement 
is therefore.nearly equivalent to the struggle in production in 
significance. This is nowhere recognised on the.male left. Also 


) 
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as!the economic struggles of 1971-2 became intense, so anything 


other than struggles .in production.became less and less signixic 
ant for them ("Now we are entering the revolutionary epoch..."). 


• cJ •* < .< 

2. A vitally important way 
creation of division among 
personalities are built on 
So are. ours to some extent. 


of maintaining, .capitalism is the cons tan 
its opponents. In this society,; .male 
assertion over' others and oppression, 
but because..of our.position we cannot 


i j 


avoid fighting it.-as...we become politically conscious. Thus, the 
very operation of a male dominated revolutionary grouplet series 
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to maintain capitalist ideology at the sane time as its leaders 
inveigh against it. We used to think that the problem in the 
"Group" was women - the "woman question' 1 ’. They needed "help" to 
become more "politically advanced". We came to think that it was 
men who were the problem, having created a structure in which merit 
was accorded to those who were able to compete effectively against 
others in the game of political argument and forecasting. The 
working, of the male left group is thus bourgeois and negates its 
aims. Within the terms of the straight left game, the advancement 
of women could only mean the. development of male identified women 
who knew better how to put the rest of us down with the superiority 
of their political "line". 

3. We were taught in the male left that political work and personal 
life were separate. A true revolutionary had no personal life (the 
new puritanism)” lesser ones kept their personal lives*-in- a separ¬ 
ate compartment. Thus wives could-be oppressed (in personal life), 
while women’s oppression was condemned (in political life). To 
expect otherwise was- utopian, since in a capitalist society, no 
human relations could be perfect (we can call this the Cop Out 
argument). But our personal lives are the experience of oppression. 
We can only fight our oppression by making our lives our political 
practice (e.g. consciousness raising). And that doesn’t mean 
Puritanism, either.. (At the Bristol conference, the most revolut¬ 
ionary-moments were precisely the Sister Show and the Disco, for 
this very reason. Because IMG sisters thought that politics .and 
personal enjoyment were separate, they held a caucus during the 
Sister Show.) 

4. Some sisters in IMG said "Stay and fight, the straight left and 
the women’s movement are compatible". We respect their struggle. 

But we don’t agree with it. Bor one thing, we tried for more than 

a year to develop a sensitivity in the Group to the women’s movement, 
but the structure of the organisation made it impossible for us to 
express ourselves, leading to greater and greater frustration and 
feelings of personal inadequacy. At the end of that time, there 
were less women in the leadership, less attention was paid to our 
oppression than before. But when we went outside the IMG, showed 
in the liberated Socialist Woman that Marxism and Feminism are 
sisters, and dared to criticize the Group , then we made an impact. 
This is an indication of the opportunism inIhe male left generally. 
It wasn’t until the current women’s liberation movement started 
developing that the "woman question" became significant to them at 
all. 

We also cannot give prime loyalty to a male dominated group in which 
policies and priorities are ultimately determined by men, and at the 
same time give unequivocal commitment to the women’s movement. 

IMG sisters say rightly that women axe in a majority on the women's 
commission of the IMG and that that body has some autonomy, but 
the autonomy is only because the IMG male leadership regards this 
"area of intervention" as relatively unimportant. It is true that 
sisters in the IMG present the movement with ideas which, as often 
as not, have been worked out without the men taking part, but 
that's only because work on women’s oppression is a backwater. We 
never could get the "leading bodies" to discuss our documents. 

It is dishonest of sisters in the IMG to present the IMG to the 
movement as any different to what it seems in RED WEEKLY, in the 
interminable factional squabbles among would-be Trotskyist super- 
stars and their acolytes (that's a Trot word) in the male leader¬ 
ship bodies. Come out, sisters. Stop "intervening", and make 
your contribution to your own movement. 
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5. If we don't join these organizations, should we have any rela 
ionship.at all with them? Not believing that we alone can make a. 
revolution, perhaps the time will come when we decide we want to . 
intervene in the activities of the IMG and itsbrother (fratric- • 
idal) organisations, to subvert them for revolution;, if we think 
it worth it. In the meantime, we believe our strength and our. . . 

lives are best lived' in relation to our movement., and that we get 
anything we think useful from the straight .left, while, maintaining 
a careful, distance from its blandishments.- ... 


Wanda Macius zko 
Paula O'Plvnn 
Carol Riddell 
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WHY IS THERE A NEED FOR A SE PARATE BUT NOT AN AUTONOMOUS 

— WOMENS- MOVEMENT? 


There has been a tendency in the women’s movement to a polarisat¬ 
ion into two opposing attitudes to the question of women’s liber- 
ation. On the one hand there is the feminist view, which sees- 
men as the main enemy and rejects a political stance, since,, 
politics are male-dominated. On the other hand there is a rigid 
’socialist’ position, which subjugates everything to a mechanical 
concept of class struggle and denies, in effect, .that there is 
any special ’women’ question, or any need for special struggle or 
organisation by women. In our view both these attitudes are 
incorrect. They are a reflection of the muddled thinking in the 
women’s movement and the lack o.f an integrated theoretical under¬ 
standing on which to base the struggle for change. It must be one 
of our prime tasks to develop such a theoretical understanding. 
Towards this end we will argue why the Women’s Liberation Movement 
should be organisationally separate, but not autonomous, from the 
working class struggle. 

Because women are oppressed specifically as women, economically, 
legally and culturally, they need to build their own organisations 
to understand and fight these oppressions. 


As Alexandra Kollontai wrote before 1914? 

The women proletarian movement has certain original 
features of its own, due to the particular conditions 
of existence of the woman worker and the particular social 
and political position of women in modern society. 

(WOMEN WORKERS STRUGGLE FOR THEIR RIGHTS) 


To fully understand the specific types of oppression encountered 
by women, we must analyse the different situations in which they 
occur. 


1 . Women * s Oppre s sion 


Of prime importance is the question of the family unit.. The 
development of the family plays a central role in relation to 
women’s oppression. As cle cl rly shown by Engels (ORIGIN OF THE 
FAMILY, PRIVATE PROPERTY AND THE STATE) there are two main factors 
involved in the historical development of the family: 


(a) The transformation of the economy from a self-sufficient 
tribal economy to a market production economy under capitalism 
and the development of private property (with different stages 
in between). 


(b) The development from 
then from pairing family 
stages in between). 


grott-p marriage to pairing family, and 
to monogamous family (again with various 


The domination of women by men is due to the fact that while men, 
through changes in the economic structure of society, were under¬ 
going a change in occupations (i.e. from hunters to herdsmen) and 
therefore a change in their social role, status, etc., women 
performed the same job as ever (maintenance of the home and the 
bearing of children) but with a totally different social value 
attributed to it. Put simply, what in pre-class society was a 
public service, has become a private service. 

Whereas in primitive society, where the economy is equally primit¬ 
ive, and generally self-sufficient, the work of women was given as 
high a status as that of men and consequently the social status 









of women was ao high as chafe of Lien in later forms ol scorely. 
Domestic labour has been and still is considered economically lur 
productive to society, from this there follow two major points; 

(a) The social status of women is very low 


(b) This is reflected in bourgeois ideology, which has been -used 


by the ruling class no its own advantage 


fc o d iv 1 d e and ru L e 


The oppression of women is not only on a basic economic level 
(something which is- generally accepted by all people on the "left 
but is ale O', on an ideological level, which is more ■ subtle and 
difficult to combat. ■ 


Vomer, at. Home 
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The oppression of women in the home reflects class society, v. 
specifically defined roles of male dominance and female subserv¬ 
ience , These women are economically, culturally, legally, 
sexually and psychologically dependent on men. 




V ;} homen depend on menfs wages. They perform a full-time, 
unpaid job, which is in fact socially useful and necessary for 
the capitalist system (as•reflected in myths of Motherhood and' 
the Sanctity of the family), although it is not recognised as 
such. (This should not be taken to imply chat housewives should 
be paid, as some feminists in the movement have demanded). 
Institutionalising individual housework (by introducing wages) 
would make women more enslaved and more isolated from social 
production, : T.n some circumstances it would even be cf great 
benefit to th 




capita’ist system. 


(2) Trey are culturally underdeveloped. * Working-class girls 

f As mothers ana 


icucc 


generally receive less education than boys, 
wives they are tied to their kids, the washing ; cleaning and 
shopping. They do not have the same opportunities for eduoatron 
and development as even working-class men. 


\j) Women still do not have the sane status legally as men deceit 
the reforms th 


.u w 


have been brought about in this sphere as wel1 


(4) Women are sexually oppressed; the principle of monogamy nas 
been intended to bind women more closely than men. Their sex- 
uality is exploited by the media and debased; strip clubs, 
dvertising, hostesses (used more and more as sales promoters ), 


o 
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(5) Because of these factors women are bound psychologically to 
men, through insecurity and an inability to act independently. 
Women often do not think of Themselves as human beings with', 
minds of their own. 


Women AIon 
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If women 'are unmarried but have children, they, are faced with, the 
same oppression ax all levels, with the additional psychological 
and cultural, oppression implied by the social stigma of being 
an "unsupported" mother. They are ‘faced with the specific 
problems of; ; ■ . “ 

a. working, and therefore having to find a baby-minder for their 

kids; . ; } " 

b. not working ana therefore being dependent or. the State, and 
being * spied upon by social, security officials to ensure they do 


no j 
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"cohabit" with a. man. In which case 9 women are no longer 


unsupported", since the presence of a man in the house auoom at- 
ically means that a woman must be economically dependent on him . 
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Working Women 
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Working women are doubly oppressed 


(a) at work; (b) at home 


While doing the same amount of work per week as men, women are 
generally left with the work at home and the care of children. 


In 


addition, women are usually paid less than men for the same work. 
Despite the legal provisions of the equal pay act, the tendency 
is to classify "women’s' 5 work and "men’s" work differently. 
Generally women are employed in low-paid service occupations 
(nurses, secretaries, shop-assistants, .cleaners, etc.) which 
correspond to an extent to the traditional (bourgeois) role of 
women as the servants of men. Where women are in effect doing the 
same job as men, the title of the job is often different, and the 


wage lower; 
women are "tracers" 


for example, men are called 


$? 


draughtsmen", while 


Women often suffer from a lack of qualification which leads them 
into low-paid jobs. Because of the myth of inferiority and also 
the mystification of motherhood, women often themselves undervalue 
education, and this view is reinforced by society. However, when 
the needs of capitalism demand that women should be involved in 
production and not only in the home (e.g. in wartime), then the 
bourgeois ideology towards women is adapted to suit the objective 
situation. At the same time it must be recognised that a working 
woman is more economical 


independent from the man, and, being 


involved directly 
general struggle of the working class. This is a necessary step 
towards women’s liberation, necessary but not sufficient, since 
oppression still exists on other levels. 

As Marxists we must be primarily concerned with the main internal 
contradiction of society, that between exploiters and exploited. 
This means that the main core and leading force of the women’s 
movement will'be working women engaged-in struggle , which in no 
way negates the vital and necessary organisation of housewives 
and women primarily in the home. Similarly, since we see the 
principle contradiction in this way, we do not regard either men 
or the institution of the family as the main obstacle to the 
liberation of women. There is no point in demanding the immediate 
abolition of the family in a situation where the family remains 
an integral part of a particular set of production relations. 

But, by rejecting their traditional role within the bourgeois 
family, women will be challenging an important part of the struc¬ 
ture of bourgeois society and combatting one of the mainstays of 
bourgeois ideology. 


11. The Need for a Separate but not Autonomous 


ement 


(1 ) A Separate Movement . 

The special oppression of women calls for special struggles and 
special organisation. It is vital that women should make propa¬ 
ganda on these issues, which are of particular concern to other 
women and especially to working class women who are doubly oppressed 
by capitalism. These struggles must be initiated, organised and 
led by women because men traditionally dominate most groups and 
parties on the left. In addition to making propaganda on women’s 
struggle, any organisation of socialist women must develop a 
theoretical analysis of the woman question, based on a close under- 

of women’s oppression and of the role of 
This analysis should form the basis for 
campaigns that will appeal to wide sections 
closer to an understanding of their own 


standing of the history 
women in society today. 

activities and 
and bring them 


planning 
of women 

struggle 


and to socialism. 
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There are some women who maintain that there is no need for a 
separate women’s movement at all, and that all women need to do 
is to join the revolutionary working class movement and hey presto 
when the socialist revolution is won, women’s liberation will 
happen overnight. 


Thus, in a Communist Party of Great Britain pamphlet hy Rosemary 

Small we finds • 

As a result of this (i.e. socialism) people’s attitudes 
will changes women will no longer be presented or thought 
of as inferior beings, and both men and women will change 
their ideas about superiority and inferiority. Thus 
socialism will help to bring true equality for women 
as well as legal equality. - 

(WOMEN - THE ROAD TO EQUALITY AND SOCIALISM, • p.2Q). 


f • 


According to-the Communist Party of Britain (Marxist Leninist) 
The workers' party (i.e. the CPB(ML)) is the only organis 
ation of any sort which is working for real equality of 
the sexes and an end to the special oppression of women 
under capitalist rule. 

(WOMEN IN CLASS STRUGGLE, p.13) 


Despite some correct analysis in this pamphlet, all this con¬ 
clusion means in practical terms is “join the CPB(ML) and women's 
special oppression will be taken care of 5: . 


They have learnt nothing from the lessons of the past, particularly 
from the experience of women in the Soviet Union. We know.that 
women in the Soviet Union still do two jobs (one at home, one at 
work), while men do one. As Marxist women we must try to under¬ 
stand why that happened in the Soviet Union, in order to avoid 
making similar mistakes in the future. The situation is a highly 
complex one to analyse, and is connected with the general question 
of the degeneration of the Soviet Union and the restoration of 
capitalism. Very generally we can say that the enormous primary 
problems facing the Soviet Union, notably its isolation and 
attacks from within and without, and the very real need for in¬ 
dustrialisation, meant that many questions of vital importance in 
relation to the superstructure of society were relegated to a 
secondary position. Therefore the importance of women’s liberation 
got lost and women’s organisations•were weakened and unable to 
struggle (if necessary against the incorrect policies of.the 
Party) for full equality. • y 3. 


The main lesson to be learned .is that women must at no time forget 
that their oppression is to be found not only at the economic 
level, but also at an ideological level. This is why the struggle 
will continue after a socialist revolution, and why only a 
special and to that extent “separate 55 organisation of women is 
capable of mobilising large numbers of women to fight and defeat 
this oppression. 


In 1959 Ho Chi Minh, speaking as the leading member of a success¬ 
ful and experienced Communist Party engaged in building socialism, 
said: 

...women should not wait until the directives of the . 
government and the Party free them, but they must rely 
upon themselves and struggle. (Excerpt from A TALK AT A 
CADRES' MEETING DEBATING THE DRAFT LAW ON -MARRIAGE AND 
THE FAMILY) . 







(2) But not an Autonomous Movement 
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Although the women’s movement must to this extent be a separate 
movement, this does not mean that it must be autonomous. Such '■ 
a movement would have no hope of achieving its goals unless it 
were linked with the wider struggle of the: working class to 
achieve socialism. The oppression of women is an integral part 
of capitalist society and will not be swept away> until capitalism 
is. The experience of other socialist revolutions shows that the 
only force capable of leading the working class in the fight 
for socialism is a Communist Party, based on the concept of Lenin, 
Therefore'the fight for women’s liberation is inextricably linked 

to the revolutionary struggle of the -working class. 

* • , * _ . 

; V-' ' X / - tv. ■ ... 

Women in the movement who argue for an autonomous movement are in 
fact saying that men are the main enemy : and not capitalism, a 
system based, on inequality and oppression. To argue, that men are 
the-; main enemy'is to argue in sex, not in class, terms 'and to. 
advocate that men must be overthrown and women put.in the men’s 

i • . . . ' r 1 • . ' i 

place. 

* -.• v * 4 * ; , r . * ’••*••** 

We know that women’s oppression is related very directly to class 
society, and that the complete liberation of women will not be 

achieved without a Socialist Revolution.. Similarly,, a Socialist 

Revolution is impossible without the full and equal participation 
of women, nor will socialism be built without women’s liberation. 

• i *..*.*., ’ *• ’• 

In this respect we can learn from the experience of the women of 
Vietnam and China (bearing in mind the differences in the object¬ 
ive realities of working women in Britain and other capitalist 
countries). These examples show very clearly that their fight 
for liberation and equality was not over after the revolutions 
of 1945 and 1949. ;Oh the contrary, it was more important -than 
ever, and the women’s organisations have, played a central role by 
’’relying on themselves” and not waiting for ’’the directives of 
the government and the Party”. 


The principal contradiction in this society is a class contra¬ 
diction between the exploiters and the'exploited; our aim is the 
overthrow of the exploiting classes by the exploited, and ultim¬ 
ately the establishment of a classless society. However, this 
struggle cannot be viewed in the abstract; one characteristic of 
class society is that the principal contradiction., between 
workers': and capitalists, is reflected in various secondary contra¬ 
dictions ’’among the people”; there are forms of oppression which 
are specific to women,' and to combat these a specific, women’s 
organisation is needed. If this organisation is to be effective 
in combating women’s oppression, it must be linked to the general 
struggles of the working class and the development of a revolut¬ 
ionary ; party. It must in gather words, be “’separate but not 
autonomous”. , . , 

Women’s struggle must be waged at all levels of their oppression. 
In the trade unions women must fight for equal pay and conditions, 
they must fight for equal legal rights, they must fight for real 
equality in political organisations. It is vital to consider 
the specific problems of women at home and try to involve them in 
campaigns on these issues. Only in this way will they begin to 
develop a wider understanding of their everyday problems and see 
the links between them and the struggle for socialism. Only 
through such coordinated struggles will women be able to educate 
men and themselves, and to eradicate incorrect bourgeois ideas 
in the working class movement, so that women and men uniteon a 
basis of equality to win in the common struggle for socialism. 

This can be achieved only with a separate organisation of women. 

(London Group, Communist Federation of Britain) 
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. AUTONOMY 

Workshop 4, Report : Are Feminist Concep ts necessa rily Bourge o is and Idealist ? 

Papers/Notes: The Missing Link 

Orientation of the Womens Liberation Movement 
The Autonomy of the Womens Movement (Hackney Women 1 s Group) 

Why there is a need for a Separate but not Autonomous Women 1 s Movement 

The purpose of the workshop was a discussion of the nature of feminist concepts and of 
their theoretical relationship to the Marxist theory of class oppression. It began 
by looking at the distinction between Autonomy 1 and ’separateness’ which was raised 
in the Communist Federation of Britain’s paper. However, this line of investigation 

was not greeted with enthusiasm and was, in fact, a non-starter. 

* % * 

The familiar problem of lack of preparation was evident and amongst those women who 
had given the subject some thought., there was a clash of views that resulted in stale¬ 
mate. This antagonism was focussed around the two contradictions, that between 
capital and labour, and that between men and women. The workshop agreed that feminist 
concepts, such as sexism, male chauvinism, and sisterhood, had not grown out of the 
Marxist theory of class oppression, but some women argued that this theoretical auton¬ 
omy from Marxism did not necessarily reduce feminist concepts to the ’bourgeois’ and 
’idealist’. But agreement on this was not reached. There were those women who argued 
that the contradiction between men and women should be subsumed within the contra¬ 
diction between capital and labour, the strategic implications of this being that the 
revolutionary struggle should be immediately directed exclusively at the proletarian 
control of the means of production* Alternatively, there were other women, who, 
while they agreed with the necessity of this aim and who supported unreservedly such 
a strategy, argued that the revolutionary struggle was more diversified and therefore, 
there was ALSO, an autonomous women’s .struggle to be fought simultaneously. As the 
workshop could not agree that feminist concepts were in fact revolutionary, it did 
not arrive at a position to tackle the' elusive link between feminist theory and the 
Marxist theory of class oppression, since such an exploration requires an under¬ 
standing of the women’s struggle as revolutionary, albeit distinct from, though 
related to, the proletarian class struggle. 

Although the workshop had been initially conceived as a forum for theoretical discussion 
it became bogged down in arugment about the strategy of the Left and the relationship > 
to that of the Women’s Movement, in speculative anthropology, and was also subjected 
to strong individualist pressure for exclusive examination of one particular paper in 
its entirety. That theoretical discussion which did occur, took place only between 
a minority of the workshop. 


Marion Dain 
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Workshop 6 Report : The P er?c:-il/3oxu al/C olleotlve Politics of JSutonomv 

Papers/Notes: The Missing Link . 

. • • « * **• *•’ ,V ^** * 

Other papers on Autonomy 



The workshop was to be mainly based around my paper, 'The Missing Link'. Anne Scott 
and I had about three or four sessions discussing the workshop, and we decided to tr*y 
and structure it quite carefully. We therefore divided the time (3 hours) up into 
three sections, to correspond with the areas discussed in the paper. 

Anne was to make a short introductory statement - teljing people how we suggested 
structuring things, and seeing if there were comments/criticisms. I was then to intro¬ 
duce the first section, summarise in 5 minutes the first section of the paper, and 
then xa_L.se points for discussion. Anne was to do the same for the second section, 
and then, depending on what had happened in the previous 2 hours, we were to try and take 
joint responsibility for the third and final section. The last section was least 
planned, because we thought it would be (might be) the most fluid in practice • As far 
as I remember it, we didn't discuss things like how we would conduct the discussions 

themselves, buo perhaps “chat was because we wanted to leave that part of things fairly 
open. 


The starL went according to our plan; Anne said her bit, no-one objected to the 
structure we proposed, and I did a•short summary of the first 

seorion.of the paper, which was an attempted summary of three defined positions on 
autonomy existing in the movement (biological determinism/radjcal feminism; economic 
determinism - _L.e. working as caucuses in Left groups; dual membership of a Left group 
and the Women's Movement). The discussion moved well, lots of people appeared to want 
to talk, and the workshop grew - more people arriving. After just over an hour I 


pointed cai; that if we were to go on to the second section (intended to be 


a more 


theoretical discussion) we would have to do so then. People on the whole didn't seem 
to want to stick to the original structure; the discussion was revolving round the 
question of the relationship of different Marxist-Feminist women to each other, both 
within and outside the women's movement; women from th.j Communist Party, International 
Socialists, International Marxist Group, Women's Liberation spoke, there was some 
discussion about what it meant politically if one's political practice was primarily 
m the Women's Movement, and how one related to other women whose political practice 
was related primarily to one of the male-&oniir.abed groups - and vice versa. It was 
not (I don* t think) on the who?e a very profound discussion, but it was active (one 
woman from Women's Abortion and Contraception Campaign said where the hell were the 
Marxist women w_ o no Icrlticisms of the campaign, and what about the relationship of 
Marxist women tr.e movement to non-Marxist women in the Movement), and appeared to *. : 

quite...franx in many ways. There seemed to be a bit of a resentment from women in 
left groups who thought they were being moralistically pressured to put their first 
political loyalties into the Women's Movement. The discussion started and kept coming 

back to the question of dual membership, but like other questions it wasn't really 
discussed in any depth. 


So the entire workshop was an expansion of the first section; because in the concrete 
situation that was most urgent for the people in the workshop. 


Comment 

I had and have mixed feelings about the way the workshop went. Inevitably, I suppose, 
because we had spent some time planning, we had a (then) comprehensive picture of what 
could be covered in the time; perhaps too much for only three hours. So while I was 
disappointed that the paper as such received very little discussion, and that our 'plan' 
wasn't really tested, I did think that the discussion that happened was a positive 

beginning, and that the workshop decision to abandon our suggested plan was the right 
one for the workshop. 

One of the reasons for this was the fact that I'm sure very few women had had time to 








15 ?- 

* f- 

read the paper properly; there was a summary, but even that perhaps wouldn't have been 
enough. So if we had pursued our plan, the discussion of the paper would probably 
have been had by a minority of women in the know, with others'as spectators. This 
way everyone felt involved in the issue, even though not everyone spoke. 

4 

This does raise the question of* how workshops based on papers are structured. Person¬ 
ally I think that even if people have the papers a week or so beforehand, not every¬ 
one always has time to read and think properly before the workshop. I'm strongly in 
favour of having a paper distributed before hand (if possible) and being read at the 
workshop itself - as long as it's not too long - say no more than half an hour. I 
didn 1 t read my paper, but we did decide it would be a good idea for each of us to 
summarise the section under discussion, so that everyone started off as equal as poss¬ 
ible in terms of knowledge. There is so much material at conferences especially. 

And I don ! t think you can ever- be SURE that everyone has read a paper. There's a 

lot of resistance to the idea of someone standing in front reading or speaking to 

• • .. « , * ** t , 

large groups - fears of patronage, leadership. But if we*re discussing"something 
which has taken a long time to work out, it's the way the reading/discussion is 
structured that determines whether it is oppressive or not. For this reason I think 
that time for discussion should at least equal, if not be greater than, time for read- 
ing/presenting a paper; unlike, perhaps, the History Workshop sessions 1 1 ve been to 
where there is usually very little time allowed for discussion - fifteen - twenty 
minutes. The answer perhaps is to arrange more workshops after conferences 

(such as the one's we' re setting up in London), so that papers at conferences are a 

sort of gathering of ideas which one doesn't expect to be able to deal with there and 
then thoroughly. 

The conduct of the discussion worked out a bit unevenly. Quite early on it was clear 
that some people were more articulate/more willing to speak than others. I suggested 
that -we should try and choose as many different speakers as possible, and the work¬ 
shop agreed. Anne and I both tried to keep the thread of the argument continuous, 
developing points that came up, though again we hadn't previously talked about how to 
do it. I suppose that really has to be a matter of practice - learning to concentrate, 
to pick out from what people say what is carrying the argument further, what is a 
diversion. Trying to judge when a 1 diversion* is actually a new development, trying 
to guide a discussion without dominating l't or limiting it to one T s own interests. 

Some time during the workshop I realised that I had sort of ' taken over* giving people 
the right to speak, that they were catching my eye rather than Anne f s. I asked Anne 
to stop me and take over a bit, and she did - but perhaps there it was a case of 
where things weren't planned (we hadn't thought it might need to be defined before¬ 
hand-) one of us did dominate, and that was bad for both of us. So if I ever did it 

again, I'd suggest alternating making the choice of who was to speak between the two 
chairpeople. 

• •• 

I don't ever want to go to an unstructured discussion based on a paper again. My 
experience of that workshop was that two chairpeople was' a good number; it was possible 
for us to confer during the workshop with a minimum of fuss. We tried to structure 
the discussion, rather than dominate it. I'm not sure how much we succeeded, but I 
found the experience fruitful. It was hard to do, as the workshop became so large and 
in a situation like this inevitably many people will end up as spectators. There sim¬ 
ply isn't the time for everyone to participate. 

perhaps a better set-up for a large workshop like this is to have a combination of 
formal/informal structure. Starting with a formal presentation - reading, an outline 
of what is to be discussed by the chairpeople. Then the group could split into two 
or three in the same room to have discussions where more people participate, though 
each group having someone in it to perform the guiding function. That way more people 
could participate, and this is, after all, only a slightly more formal (but actually 
more democratic, possibly) version of what has always happened in the women's movement. 

Finally, if we believe- that written papers, theoretical work, analysis, etc. are pol¬ 
itically important, then we must commit ourselves to ways of discussing them which are 
structured and cohesive, even if the structure is changed in the middle. We have to 
make distinction between the learning process we are all involved in and the author- 



itarian structures we are trying to depart from. I think that the workshops at 
Conway Hall were a very positive exploration in how to organise the knowledge and 
experience we already have - though I think the plenary sessions had different 
problems. 

Michelene Wandor 


Second Report from Workshop 6 


It was difficult to know how to plan the workshop in advance because we had-to make our 
own, sometimes arbitrary definitions of the sort of women who would be there and try. 

and work out from an isolated situation what types of questions would be raised. ■ I 

• • 

« 

think this led us into a rather possessive idea of what we wanted the workshop to talk 
about so that if (as in fact happened) the workshop proceeded in reality differently 
from our assumed pattern then it became quite hard to be flexible without feeling.dis¬ 
heartened or anti-climactic. 

• * * , • r * . • . 

I felt that the discussions Michelene and I had before the workshop raised more issues 

# • • . # • 

that I wanted to pursue than the discussion in the workshop itself. The implications 

of this seem to be: ....... 

• * * * . 

♦ i * 
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1. In the women's movement we still have to resolve the tensions of a large group - 
this can be anything above about three women or about twelve women depending on.the 

■» # I 

type of meeting (the threshold for paranoia tends to vary according to vhether it-is- 
a consciousness-raising, political study, or activity group, for example) - i.e. how 
to extract the positive from a large group beyond an emotional/personal response of 
sisterhood. 

2. In a very small group one's personal sense of responsibility for discussion is 

usually more powerful and this means that it is likely that one will feel more involved 

• * ** 

in the discussion of a theoretical paper, action-decision or whatever and more com- 
mitt'ed to thinking creatively. For myself I tend to feel something of a spectator in 
workshops at conferences and say what I have to say about the subject afterwards in 
twos and threes. 

- « 

V 

3. The ideas which came alive before the workshop were very closely related to, the,. 
content of Michelene's paper. Given that the workshop itself didn*t touch on the 
paper except as something that really deserved a lot of attention then I feel that the 
workshop discussion would not have been able reaDly to explore the historical quest¬ 
ions Michelene's paper goes into. I think the one-day workshop on the paper in 
December will help in this. 

The Workshop Itself 

* • 

There were probably about eighty women in the workshop. Most women who talked had a 
lot of experience in the Women * 1 2 3 sMovement and a varying amount of experience in the 
left groups but I don T t think I can remember many women speaking who had no previous 
contact with the organised Left. In fact this context suited me very well because I 
had originally wanted a workshop session on the subjective and structural relationship 
between Women 1 s Liberation and the politics of the Left groups. I think the discussion 
we had in the workshop was generally anecdotal (probably too much so though this is . 
not supposed to be a heavy put-down) and a bit like a speaking-bitterness time (there 
was some bitterness about the Left). I felt that the discussion of specific•campaigns 
in terms of the attitude the Left has taken to Women 1 s Liberation politics was the 
most constructive part of this aspect of the workshop - for example, one woman from 

Women 1 s Abortion and Contraceptive Campaign spoke at length about the way in which she 

• » » * . « • 

knew that various women in one of the left groups felt critical of what WACC was doing 
but never made the effort to enter into a debate with WACC in her area. But it was 
hard to know how to sustain that sort of momentum since the women in the workshop had 




such diverse experience and wanted to raise a lot of points. We never got on to dis¬ 
cussing the paper because our tight structure began to come loose towards the end of 


the first hour (we had divided the 3 hours up into a) different definitions of autonomy 
that have come out of the movement b) theoretical discussion of some aspects of the 


paper c) implic ations for a-taotig of' of f anslye,. autonomy.)., and ■ a lot of women wanted, 
to continue with the discussion about the Women's' Movement-~and the Left that developed 
soon after thebeginning of the workshop. 


At the end of the workshop I felt both optimistic and pessimistic:- optimistic because 
a lot of women had spoken, and not solely women who are the most confident in the 
movement, and because there hadn't been as much evidence of mutual hostility between 
the Women's Movement and the Left as I have seen in other situations. I felt that a 
lot of women did feel strongly that we need to clarify a relationship between these 
two movements that can be mutually creative. I was a bit sad though that we hadn't 
begun to.work out a practical strategy for the issues of.autonomy that were raised, 
but maybe you shouldn't expect things to happen just because you plan them to happen. 

I think though that a discussion and sharing of experience like the one in our workshop 
needed to be extended as far as possible into what we can begin to do to act on our 
situation as Marxist-Feminists/Feminist-Marxists. , . 

One thing that remains unresolved for me is the distinction between Marxist Feminism 
and Feminist Marxism. They can. mean different things in practice as well as in theory. 
Possibly one of the paranoias operating in the workshop related to this, maybe some 
women were almost unconsciously deciding whether particular women who spoke could be 
seen as a Marxist first and a feminist second, or vice versa. This could be projection, 
on my part, in fact it probably is since I was aware of doing it from time to time 
myself. Somehow though we have to transcend this grading of ideologies because firstly 
they need each other and secondly they can create or exacerbate political, polarisations, 


In terms of the structure of the workshop I think that the energy Michelene and I put 
into working together before hand.,.on. the discussion did help to make the workshop come 
alive. I found it really important to know that there were two people responsible for 
the thing rather than-just one neurotic trying not to be authoritarian. Since nobody 
objected- to our description at the beginning of the w r orkshop about how we thought the 
time could be divided it's hard to know whether there were silent resentments. I really 
think co-chairing has a fantastic amount of potential, 

.s •. . 

• * , t v 

. ’ Ann Scott 
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AUTONOMY 


Workshop 1. Report : Sexual Politics-and the Autonomy of the Women's Movement 

• . • » *• 

Papers/Notes: Sexual politics and the autonomy of the Women's Movement 

• Other papers on autonomy 

• . * 

i »* , 
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The paper’ hadn't been distributed early enough for most of the hundred or so people 
there to have read It, so the writers of the paper distributed a leaflet which 
suggested questions for discussion, and one of the sisters who had written the paper 

summarized its main arguments. 

There was a bit of general discussion, but we soon decided that we couldn't talk about 
sexuality properly in such a large group, so the workshop split into, three for the 

rest of the morning. 

In each of the three groups the discussion was very wide-ranging, and the value of the 
workshops was more in the questions opened rather than anything thoroughly worked out. 
So it is probably best first to list some of these questions and problems here, though 
this doesn't give a sense of the personal experience and stories that were an import¬ 
ant part of some of the talking that went on, and which may have actually been more 

valuable: 

How could women relate their actual sexual relationships with men practically to 
women's liberation ideas about the politics of the family? This seemed hard because 

of the privatisation of sex and love. 

How could it be something that involved the men politically , and not just personally, 
through their having a girl friend in Women's Liberation? 

Since that is something for men to work out, what should we do in the meantime? 

Some of the women there had found that their bringing Women's Liberation ideas home 
had made their men sexually anxious and badly affected them and yet there didn't seem 
any way this might not be treated as a personal problem since there was no way of 
taking it outside the couple, especially for the man. It seemed a big problem for the 
idea of sexual politics that men often relate as individuals to the women's movement. 

Should we look to Freud for theories of sexuality? Or if not, what was the practice 
out of which we would make our own theory? 

How were the emotional relationships in the family tied up with the family's role in 

h 

capitalist consumption? 

And how did the individualism in the family, coming from its role as individualised 
unit of consumption affect the collective bonds of the factory, militate against 
strikes? How did women's place in the family affect her political consciousness? 


Miriam Gluxman 
Sue Vickery 
Barbara Miller 
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